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: a forest glade stood a lordly Oak, 

Had weathered full many a gale ;— 
The haunt, ’twas said, of the fairy folk 
That dwell in Evesham Vale. 


Hard by, a frail little Ivy-shoot | 
Trailed along the moss-grown sward, 

And, tenderly clasping the giant’s root, | 
Thus implored the forest lord : 


“QO mighty Oak! my prayer now grant, 

Aid me to thy lofty throne ! ) 
For, alas! I am but an Ivy-plant, 

And I cannot stand alone.” 


The proud Oak rustled a kindly sigh: 
“Nay, climb an thou wilt,” said he ; 

“ But beware! there are perils up here on high 
That do not threaten thee,— 
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THE IVY AND THE OAK. 


Perils from storm, and perils from sky, 
From flood, from steel, from fire ; 

"Tis safer far on the ground to lie 
Than to tempt thy fortune higher!” 


“Oh, I fear not the storm, nor the lightning-flash, 
Nor flood, nor fire, nor steel ; 

And I’d rather be slain by the woodman’s axe 
Than be crushed by the woodman’s heel.” 
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And so it came that the Ivy won, 
And encircled the Oak’s broad breast, 
And it throve apace, as the years rolled on, 
Finding nurture and guidance and rest. 


But the Oak throve not, as in the past, 
And the woodman, passing by, 

Said, ‘‘ The old tree’s covered with Ivy at last, 
"Tis time that it should die!” 


And one morning’s toil felled the monarch old, 
And the woodman sighed, and said: 

“Tis pity! but once the Ivy takes hold, 
An Oak is as good as dead!” 


Now, old folk say (though I doubt the tale) 
That this legend a moral tells : 

The Ivy’s a Woman ; the Oak, a Male 
When he yields to her ‘witching spells’ ! 


M. H. HERVEY. 
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7 HE tide was turning in the river and beginning to run up; 
and a boisterous and indiscriminating wind was blowing 
down. The broad stream leaped up in white-crested 
wavelets, a praiseworthy imitation of the great sea whose 
savour it was just beginning to taste; and people stood 
on the bridge holding their hats on firmly with one hand 
and their jackets together by the other, sniffing the fresh 
air with pleasant reminiscences ofthe last summer holiday. 
One or two little boats were scudding about above the 
bridge, and below the white-sailed yachts were running 
out past Chatham Ness to race in the broad reach beyond; but the barges that 
came perpetually up from somewhere down the river, to return from upper waters 
laden with cement and chalk, after one or two ineffectual efforts to shoot the three 
bridges, with their great masts lowered, mostly gave up the attempt and anchored 
in mid-stream in a little flotilla, waiting till the wind should change. 

But one of these, more venturesome or more fortunate than the rest, managed 
to drive her way under the two railways and the road, and emerged from under 
the feet of the onlookers sitting on the parapet, full in the teeth of the wind and 
with her “way” nearly spent. She was partially laden, and lay low in the water ; 
and this, together with the turning tide, kept her a moment stationary in mid- 
stream, just clear of the bridge. 

Two men bent to the windlass in her bows, and as it clanked musically round 
the strong rope tautened, and the mass of spars and brown sails lying along the 
deck reared slowly into the air. The tip of the mast came up just free of the 
arch of the bridge, and the spectators above began to exchange remarks on the 
probability of the barge getting off before the wind blew her back again. 

“Wind’s catching the sails now,” observed one man presently, as the brown 
canvas bulged out; ‘‘ now she'll tack.” 

“It'll be a squeak if she gets her way in time,” said another; and similar 
remarks passed along the parapet. And then some one cried out, “ Now she’s 
moving !” 

She was beginning to move, slowly and heavily, along the face of the bridge, 
while the men in her bows strained every muscle to get the mast fully up, so that 
she might feel the full effect of the wind. But in a second or two it became 
apparent that she was also being slowly blown back, attacked sideways by the 
furious breeze, on to the bridge. 
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‘She was beginning to move.” 
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The little crowd increased—it is wonderful how many people there are with 
nothing to do—as it became evident that in her oblique course she must collide 
with one of the massive stone piers. Still the men worked frantically at the 
‘ clanking windlass, and the mast now rose high above the bridge; but yet the 
barge drifted faster backward. 

“She should go better t’wind’ard nor that,” muttered an old sailor among the 
spectators. 

A quiet, grey-eyed man beside him, who had hitherto remained silent, gazing 
down on the vessel’s deck, put in a remark here. “I don’t think there’s any one 
at the rudder,” he said; and immediately blushed to hear his own voice, and shrank 
away at the laugh which went up at such a suggestion. 

“Mebbe yer’d like to sail her yerself,” said the sailor, with great scorn. “ Did 
yever hear of a barge as sailed w’out a hand at the tiller? Zha¢ ain’t no book- 
work ; mebbe it’s a bit beyond yer.” 

Another laugh went up at this delicate witticism, and the grey-eyed man looked 
profoundly uncomfortable. But attention was diverted from him by the more 
exciting event of the barge at length striking against the stone pier and swinging 
her bows into the archway till her mast came jammed flat against the parapet and 
held her. A pleased murmur of fulfilled expectation came from the idle crowd, 
and quite other sounds from the baffled crew. 

At this precise moment the great brown mainsail, whose hanging -folds had 
hitherto concealed all the after part of the deck from the spectators on the bridge, 
swinging with its heavy boom over to the other side, disclosed, to the astonishment 
of the crowd and the discomfiture of the sarcastic sailor, the remarkable fact that 
the tiller was swinging idly backward and forward at its own sweet will. There 
was no one on deck save the two men at the windlass. 

“Ver were right, master, it seems,” said one of the crowd to the grey-eyed 
man: “that naterally ‘counts for her drifting like that. What be they thinking 
of? Pore thing can’t sail without her helum!” 

Several well-intentioned people here endeavoured to communicate the interesting 
fact to the crew of the barge, who were now cracking their muscles at the ends 
of long “ quants” or poles, wherewith they were heroically trying to shove off from 
the stone pier. But as they all spoke at once, and each used some different 
expression, the aggregate effect that reached the bargemen was only set down by 
them as the natural excitement of the “landsmen.” ‘They set their teeth and 
shoved harder. 

Meantime the timid grey-eyed man, who was now the object of respectful 
admiration for his proved discernment, was staring down contemplatively at the 
deck of the barge, murmuring to himself. All this interested him immensely ; for 
he was a man of books and solitude, whose ideas of life were all second-hand and 
mostly wrong; and a bit of real life now and then took hold of his senses and 
filled him with delight. And as he looked down the idea suddenly struck him 
that it would be excessively interesting to investigate this barge, whose cross trees 
came so invitingly up in his face against the bridge parapet ; and being a person 
of strange whims and crazes, in half a minute he had stepped on to the masthead 
and let himself down, by a rope hanging therefrom, on to the deck. 

“Hullo!” cried the man who had last addressed him. ‘Why, he’s fell over!” 

“Who has? what? where? Let’s see,” instantly clamoured the crowd; and a 
rush was made for the spot favoured by so eligible an accident. 

“Tt’s Mr. Kennan, and he ain’t no more fell over nor you have,” said the 
sarcastic sailor, who was now quite converted to admiration by the spectacle of 
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that gentleman swarming down the rope like any of the profession ; “he’s gone down 
the rope, and that’s more nor most o’ you could do, strike me dead! He knows 
wot he’s up to, don’t you fear.” 

Mr. Kennan gone down on deck—by a rope, too! This amazing fact the crowd 
instantly fell on as on a bone, and worried it to their hearts’ content ; those who 
knew something of him explaining his usual strange modes of life—which in a 
philosopher are always very strange indeed to the world in general—while those who 
knew nothing of him supplemented these with additional information; all of which 
was eagerly taken up as twenty-four carat fact and henceforth inseparably associated 
with the name of Kennan. Of which p-ocess the finished result is called Biography. 

Meanwhile the object of their remarks had reached the deck, and was beginning 
to look about him with great interest. It occurred to him that a little practical 
experience of this kind might stand him in good stead for description in the next 
contribution he sent to the Fleet Street Monthly, in the pages of which his elegant 
style and decided turn for epigram had begun to attract considerable attention. 
“A literary man should see life in the rough,” he said to himself, and forthwith 
began to pick his way carefully along the planks, among the tarred ropes and other 
miscellanea incidental to an up-river barge. The men in the bows did not notice 
him ; one of them was just putting off in a boat to carry a line to a big red buoy 
near the shore, by which they proposed to warp the barge off from the bridge. 
Mr. Kennan paused in his investigations at the hatchway, and looked curiously 
down it. 

As if to answer his mental question, some one appeared at the bottom of the 
ladder as he stood looking down it from the top. It was a young girl, wearing a 
light print dress, with a great red kerchief over her head and shoulders; from 
under which, as in a frame, a handsome dark face looked inquiringly up at the 
unexpected visitor. The look of inquiry gave way to one of surprise and unmis- 
takable recognition, as she sprang up the ladder to his side. 

He drew back politely from her outstretched hand and her “ Why, Mr. Kennan!” 
in some astonishment. He hesitated a brief second as to what expression he should 
use to disclaim the acquaintance ; for it seemed inconsistent with that familiar footing 
which he wished to establish with this sort of life, to say, “ Excuse me—I fear I 
have not the honour. .. .”. On the whole, he thought the correct expression to use 
under the circumstances was, “I think you’ve made a mistake, my dear!” accompanied 
by a patronising, and not too strictly paternal, smile. 

The girl’s face assumed an appearance of blank astonishment, and, dropping her 
hand at her side, she stood gazing at him as though not at all knowing what to 
make of this. “I can’t have done it quite rightly,” thought Mr. Kennan. “ Perhaps 
my manner was more formal than she is accustomed to see.” Accordingly he imparted 
a kind of convolution, or squirm, to his person, intended to convey the idea of 
dashing jauntiness, and proceeded to address her again with “ My dear——” 

A look of sudden perception came into the girl’s brown eyes, and her face lit 
up with intense amusement. He saw that she was on the point of bursting out 
laughing. 

‘My dear,” said he, “surely you don’t know me? And what makes you 
laugh ?” 

But she was quite solemn again instantly, and, folding her arms upon the roof 
of the raised hatchway, looked gravely at him. “I don’t know what made me laugh 
so,” she said demurely; “perhaps it was your coming down so sudden. But of 
course I know you—every one in Carchester knows you by sight.” 

“Dear me!” observed Mr. Kennan, with elaborate carelessness, trying hard to 
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conceal the gratification he felt. “ I am surprised at that. Do they—ah—talk about 
me ever—my dear?” He threw in the last two words as an almost forgotten, but 
highly important, formula of address. 

“Oh yes—si7,” said she, “I often hear them speak of you. Look! we're 
moving away!” 

The rope had by this time been fastened, and the two men were again straining 
their arms at the windlass. ‘The windlass clanked round, and the big red buoy bowed 
politely toward the barge as the rope strained taut; and the vessel’s bows were 
slowly drawn out.away from the bridge. Up above, the line of heads and legs was 
undiminished ; for a sight is a sight, as long as there is anything at all to see. 
The wind blew stronger and colder, and the sun was beginning to set. 

They both looked away for a minute, and then their eyes met again. In the 
girl’s face there seemed to be the faintest remnant of a twinkle, but it died out 
immediately. 

“T’m afraid you won’t be able to get off again,” said she. 

“ But I want to stay here a little while,” protested Mr. Kennan. “I want to 
stop and talk to you, my dear.” He marvelled much at his own boldness directly 
he had said it. 

The girl smiled sweetly on him. “Do you really, sir?” she said. “ But if 
you stay at all you'll have to stay till we get to Wooldham; and that won’t be 
till midnight, unless the wind changes.” 

Mr. Kennan looked a little blank, and cast his regard at the bridge, then at the 
shore, and lastly at the broad stream flowing between its mudbanks, over which the 
setting sun was spreading lovely, but chilly-looking evening tints. His sudden whim 
to investigate “life” on the deck of a barge had subsided, as most of his ideas 
did after a due interval ; and just now the pursuit of practical experience appeared 
less attractive, if more worthy, than the comfort of his own fireside. The wind was 
very sharp, and he shivered. 

“T think,” said he hesitatingly—“ I think—that I had better go home.” But as 
the words came out he had an unpleasant consciousness of feeling like a small girl 
tired out at a party, and an uneasy idea that she thought he looked it. 

“You didn’t call me ‘ my dear’ that time,” said she, with a mischievous, dancing 
light in her eyes. 

“She really is a very charming young person,” thought Mr. Kennan. “ But you 
are, you know,” he assured her. 

“You haven’t had much time to make up your mind yet, have you?” was her 
answer. “ But what did you come down here for? ‘To see—me?” 

“Now I am seeing life,” thought Mr. Kennan. “I came down, my dear,” he 
said, “to see what a barge was like.” 

“ And now you must stay to see what it is like, sir. You wouldn’t go home 
again directly because of the cold, surely ?” 

A great and unaccountable fear of losing estimation in this girl’s eyes seized this 
philosopher of so little experience in womankind. “ Ah—no, of course not,” said 
he; “I shouldn’t think of it.” 

The girl laughed in his face. 

“What are you laughing at, my dear?” asked he, a little uneasily. 

“Do you know what they call you?” she asked him, at the end of a laugh. 

“No. What?” 

“«The Undecided Man !’” was the answer, as the answerer disappeared down the 
companion-ladder into the interior of the barge. 

Our grey eyed philosopher and investigator of life was left in some confusion, 
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‘‘They were tacking across the stream.” 


looking over the barge’s side. He had flattered himself that he had made a con- 
siderable impression, and displayed a fitting and elegant condescension to one of 
the “lower classes,” and this was a shock to all his feelings. ‘The consciousness of 
looking foolish is one of the most uncomfortable things in creation. Moreover, he 
could not help starting at the phrase the girl used: “The Undecided Man!” ‘That 
was exactly what Freda Sands called him—Freda, his closest friend in Carchester, 
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THE UNDECIDED MAN. II 
who alone valued and understood him, who nevertheless was always scolding him 
and stirring him up for his lamentable lack of decision. ‘The Undecided Man!” 
It certainly hit him off exactly. She had fixed the phrase on him when—— Ah, 
well, thereby hangs a tale. But that the very words should turn up again, in this girl’s 
mouth! It was not a very original expression, certainly : any one who knew anything 
about him might have hit on it; and then, he had just shown a miserable indecision 
of purpose in the matter of going on shore. But there was something in the 
readiness of bringing it out, and the look and Jaugh which accompanied it, that set 
an uneasy feeling of mystery shaking itself vaguely somewhere in his consciousness. 
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“ Strange!” thought he, after turning all this over twice: “very strange!” 

“ Hullo, master!” cried a large, cheerful voice at his ear. ‘“ What spree brings 
you here?” 

“ Ah!” thought Mr. Kennan, “ now I shall study the genuine article. I wonder 
how Id better address him. It might be a good thing to swear a bit here.” 
Accordingly, turning to the red-faced, black-jerseyed, blue-trousered individual, who 
had laid a ponderous paw on his shoulder, he addressed him with, “ Why, mate, 
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d if I ever saw you coming! 

Now, Mr. Kennan’s laudable desire to accommodate himself to the manners of 
all sorts of men, conflicting with his natural disposition of behaviour, not infrequently 
led him into most curious results. The exaggerated heartiness with which he delivered 
this rollicking remark, combined with the ridiculous meekness of his whole appearance, 
caused the bargeman to stare at him in the blankest astonishment. Mr. Kennan 
felt the glow of his enthusiasm chilled. 

“T—I came down off the bridge by a rope,” he explained, “when the barge was 
stuck there. I wanted to see what a barge was like, you know.” 

“Did yer now?” returned he of the jersey, with a broad grin. “ Yer don’t look 
as if yer knowed much about ’em, sartinly. Ye’re welcome, mate, to see as much 
as yer like; but it ain’t very extra comfurable, I s’pose. We had a toughish job 
a-getting off that blessed old bridge, I can tell yer; but she’s making way now.” 

Mr. Kennan looked up and beheld the great brown sails bulging out in the wind, 
and again looked astern, and saw that they were tacking across the stream and leaving 
the red buoy quickly behind. He had been so occupied with the mystery of the 
girl’s last words to him that he had not noticed the manceuvres that had brought 
about this result. 

“Can you put me off soon, in the boat?” he said. 

The bargeman shook his head. ‘“Can’t stop fur that now,” said he; “ she’s 
well off, and I must get on t’oords Wooldham. But if so be as yer care to stay 
along of us till then—which might be midnight or so—why, we'll make yer as 
comfurable as may be, and put yer off there.” 

Till midnight! This was not a very cheerful prospect. Mr. Kennan looked 
longingly at the bridge, and the old castle, and the wide, wind-stirred river. The 
sails were drawing full, and the rigging creaked and groaned. The barge slipped 
quickly through the water, and they were now nearing the mudbanks of the opposite 
side, and ready to “go about.” 

“ Now I am seeing the real thing,” said Mr. Kennan to himself; and the thought 
cheered him a little. He looked at the adventure as a sacrifice in the cause of 
literature ; and viewed in that light it acquired a certain heroic dignity which some- 
what reconciled him to his discomforts. ‘A literary man should see life in the 
rough,” said he to himself again. But at the same moment an extra gust of wind 
smote him in the back, and caused him to shiver violently. 

“Wind’s coldish, master,” observed the bargeman, emerging from the hatchway, 
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whither he had just dived. ‘“ Best take this old coat of mine. There’s a bit o’ fire 
in the stove below, and a drop o’ tea too; and Miss Nora there'll be glad to see 
yer, I don’t doubt.” 

“Miss Nora?” asked Mr. Kennan. “Why.do you call her JA/ss Nora?” 

“ QOo—ay—well, so we do,” answered the bargeman, showing strange signs of 
confusion. ‘I oughter a’ called her—well, that’s just a name she ’as with us, yer 
see!” With which insufficient explanation he tramped off forward to set the jib 
for going about. 

“T see there are courtesies even in this class of life,” reflected Mr. Kennan ; 
“T must make a note of that.” And, putting the coat over his arm, he made 
his way along the deck to the hatchway—narrowly escaping the abstraction of his 
hat by the huge mainsail as it swung over—and cautiously lowered himself into 
the cabin. 

After hitting his head sharply against the beam that spanned the doorway he found 
himself in a long, low, half-lighted place, pleasantly warm after the inclement wind 
on deck. In the farther corner stood the stove, glowing through its white, transparent 
sides as though it were the very heart of the barge and felt itself kindled to extra 
heat at the approach of a guest; while on its open top a kettle seemed to be 
expressing the stove’s hospitable intentions with a pleasant singing noise and a 
gentle lifting up of its lid, as much as to say, “ How comfortable this is! and I’m 
quite ready for you!” Down the middle of the cabin ran a plain deal table, 
on one end of which was spread a cloth, with tea; on each side of the table ran 
a strip of dark red carpet, and beyond the strips of carpet cupboards of various 
shapes, and big wooden boxes, stood against the wall. Above the boxes hung, on 
one side, four highly coloured works of art, representing Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, with appropriate verses attached to each ; and on the other a bookcase, absurdly 
long in proportion to the quantity of books it contained, the library of the barge 
amounting only to one or two ancient and discoloured yellow-backed novels (or, more 
strictly speaking, novels that had once been yellow-backed—for now they possessed no 
backs at all), and a few copies of local papers and penny magazines. Coats of various 
sorts and complexions hung on pegs here and there ; and from the great centre beam 
of the ceiling hung a swinging lamp, between the strings of dried onions festooned 
across from side to side like a practical and utilitarian form of Christmas decoration. 
But the full description of the interior of the barge may be found—or will some 
day be found—in Mr. Kennan’s published works, a standing testimony to the wicked 
falsity of those who have said that that gentleman knows no more of the universe 
he writes about than is presented to him between the four walls of his study. At 
present we are more immediately concerned with the philosopher himself. 

The girl, who was the sole occupant of the cabin, was sitting in a wickerwork 
chair in front of the stove, apparently doing nothing. She turned towards Mr. Kennan 
as he came in, but did not move or speak. He drew up another chair—it was a 
wooden one, and had no back, like the books—and took up his position beside her 
in silence. 

“Tt is comfortable in here,” observed he after an interval, by way of starting 
the conversation. “I had no idea barges were so pleasant to live in.” 

“Have you seen many of them?” she inquired. 

“ N—no,” Mr. Kennan was obliged to confess; “this is really the first of which 
I have had any experience.” 

“T thought so,” said the girl calmly, and got up from her chair. 

“ Ah—is it necessary to have the lamp lit?” stammered Mr. Kennan, seeing 
her with a box of matches in her hand. “It’s so much pleasanter like this.” -For 
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“The girl, who was the sole occupant of the cabin, was sitting in a wicker chair. 


he had just reflected that the warm glow of the stove threw an altogether delicious 
light on her face and her dark hair, and made a very fascinating picture for him 
to look at. 

“Oh, very well,” said she, sitting down again, 
stove-light. I don’t want to read any more now.” 

“What were you reading?” asked Mr. Kennan. Here was something on which 
he could show his superiority, he thought; if this girl had the advantage over him 
in river matters, she could not at any rate know anything about books. “ May | 
see ?” said he, feeling a comfortable sense of elevation already as he picked up the 
book lying on the floor. “ Oh—ah—really, I didn’t expect—I mean, I’m glad 
to see-—do you like this?” The book was Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” 

She watched his confused astonishment with amusement, and said nothing while 
he turned over the pages, reading a familiar passage here and there, till he looked 
up again and closed the book. “And do you really like Landor?” said he. 

“«Thanks to him for bathing my spirit in deep thoughts, in refreshing calm, in 
sacred stillness,’” she answered him gravely. 

“Good heavens!” thought he, dropping ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” on to the 
floor. ‘“ ‘There’s not a woman in Carchester could have made that quotation but 
Freda Sands!” He believed she had made it, not so very long ago. He had often 
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talked to her of Landor, and his magnificent prose ; she used to say to him, “ Study 
Landor, my friend, to your heart’s content: there is a fine decision about him that 
will do you a world of good.” 

“ But Landor is not an author usually patronised by the lower classes,” said 
Mr. Kennan to himself. “This is really interesting; I must make a note of it.” 
Which he did, to the effect that “we are often mistaken when we suppose that the 
literature we enjoy is beyond the conceptions of the lower classes. They show a 
surprising intelligence in studying masterpieces which we ignorantly imagine are 
addressed only to the world of culture.” 

“Are you putting that down?” said the girl, who had been watching him with 
mischievous eyes, “or are you making a note on me? If you're going to put me 
into a book, you know, wouldn’t you like to know my name first? ” 

“Yes. You know mine already.” 

“They call me Nora. My real name is Mavis—Mavis Nora. Pretty name, 
isn’t it?” she added meditatively. 

“ Mavis,” repeated Mr. Kennan: “TI like that better than Nora. May I call 
you Mavis?” 

He instinctively dropped the “my dear” now: there was an air, vague and 
indescribable, about this girl that seemed to forbid any address like that. 

** What’s in ” she began; but he stopped her. 

* Pray—let me implore you not to finish that quotation,” said he. “It is so 
pitifully overworked ; it is like cold mutton in the mental mouth. Besides, do you 
think Shakespeare—or I should say, the author of the plays—was right in that ?” 

“No, not altogether,” answered the girl. “At least, I think the rose doesn’t 
always smell as sweet by another name. Have you got any particular rose ?” 

Mr. Kennan blinked at her, not quite understanding. 

** A lady, you know,” she explained, ‘“‘ who is a—special friend, we might call it.” 

“ Ah! I see,” said he, understanding. ‘ And you mean, if I met her—-supposing 
that there was one, of course—if I were to meet her under another name ‘4 

“She would not ‘smell as sweet.’ ” 

Mr. Kennan tilted back his chair with that judicious literary air he liked to 
affect, and gave it as his opinion that probably “she would not.” 

“That is the difference between men and women,” she said, half aloud: “the 
man forgets when the circumstances are changed; the woman does not care for 
circumstances, but knows the man she has given herself to,in whatever form he comes 
to her.” 

He looked up from his contemplation of the third bar of the stove to her face, 
and wondered to himself that he had not seen before how beautiful she was. ‘The 
ruddy light, showing up her head brightly against deep shade behind, seemed to 
bring out all the charm of her eyes and hair and mouth, and invest them with a 
new softness and glamour, as if the genial spirit of the flames had a power to call 
forth the yet unstolen beauty in her soul and draw it into her face now, in this 
quiet dim time, as it never was in the open day. She sat so still, bending forward, 
resting her head upon her arms, that Mr. Kennan could see the tiny reflection of 
the glowing coals flickering in her dark eyes, under the roof of the long lashes above. 
This was certainly a treasure-trove, in the literary sense, he thought—a sweet incon- 
gruity, a charming mistake, a rose in a garden of nettles. ‘The question, “how she 
came to be there, being what she was,” did not trouble him; but he instinctively 
knew that all barge girls were not like this. 

“She is fascinating,” he said to himself. ‘ And it is curious, but her face—just 
now—suggests some one I have seen before somewhere. . . .” 
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By the time the barge, slowly tacking up the narrowing stream in the moonlight, 
had reached the desired haven of Wooldham, Mr. Kennan had become deeply 
conscious of the charms of this maiden of the river. It is true that circumstances 
conspired together against his susceptible heart: the still, clear night; the moon on 
the river, and the gleaming water sleeping after the agitation it had endured all day 
in the now subsiding wind; the motion of the barge, slipping quietly along under 
her great sails, that looked like huge wings overhead in the white, uncertain light ;— 
perhaps all these, as well as the girl’s beauty, had their influence on the philosopher’s 
esthetic senses, and, rousing them to an intense pitch, caused him to mistake them 
for the dawning of love. This sense of the beautiful, by some called sentiment, 
heing itself one of the avenues of the deeper feeling, is yet sometimes its most 
successful counterfeit. 

There was scarcely enough of the dying breeze to carry the heavy vessel slowly 
up to the black, shining wharf, where she was made fast, bow and stern, between 
two others that had come up during the day. Mr. Kennan, who had been on 
deck watching the operations of lowering sail and making snug for the night, went 
down again into the cabin to fetch a pair of gloves he had left there. The cabin 
looked so comfortable that he felt half sorry he could not spend the night on board 
instead of returning to prosaic life at the inn. ‘There was a little spice of romance 
about his adventure and all its features that appealed to his unromantically nurtured 
mind. And now he also felt a sudden idea, whose presence he could not at all 
account for, that he was leaving this girl alone on the barge when he ought to 
be taking care of her—a sense of deserting his own property, which caused him to 
examine himself briefly as he stood on the companion-ladder. | 

“What Aas she got to do with me?” he asked himself; “and why should this 
peculiar idea come into my head? 

“Ts it possible that I have allowed myself to come under the fascination of this 
young person? It might have been the case had she been one of my own class— 
but a girl of this position... . 

“And yet she is somehow above her position, too. 

* And I wonder what relation she is to the two men, or whether she is any 
relation to either of them ? 
about propriety as we have. 

“But she is very charming.” 

This final reflection, which -was of that order of reflections which have a 
curious power of overriding all others, impelled him up the remaining steps of the 
companion-ladder and to the stern of the barge, where the girl was sitting on the 
tiller waiting for him to take his departure. 

“ What a beautiful figure she has!” thought Mr. Kennan as he approached. 

“JT hope you’ve got some useful information about Medway harges,” said she, 
in a tone which seemed to have a note of mockery in it. 
notes about me ? 


I suppose this class do not have the same feelings 


“ Have you made some 


** * Ere the parting hours go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory !’” 


At this second quotation Mr. Kennan experienced another shock; but it was 
accompanied this time by a vague thrill of delight. He forgot the incongruity that 
had forced itself on him before, and took her up softly, without reflection,— 


*“*Once away, 
What may chain us? who can say ?’” 





“He took a last look at the barge and at the slight figure.” 
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She turned to him with that mischievous little laugh again, and quoted once more,— 


“«* Time's current strong 
Leaves us fixed to nothing long.’ 


Have you ever had that said to you, Mr. Kennan?” said she. 

The words and the look reminded him how she had left him, laughing, at their 
first meeting, fitting to him that very objectionable name of “The Undecided Man.” 
It seemed to him that a very long time had passed since then; but it was really 
only a few hours. He felt his budding sentiment nipped off coldly. 

“TI give up the game,” said he, a little sulkily. “You have chosen unusual 
reading for a—a 4 

“A barge girl, you want to say,” said she, with dancing eyes. ‘ Don’t I come 
up—or down—to your idea?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t laugh at me in this way; I don’t know what to make 
of you.” 

“ Quite possibly,’ 
see you again?” 

“T don’t know—I’m so Undecided, you see,” said he, with an attempt at dignified 
sarcasm that he felt to be utterly abortive. He briefly said good-bye to the heavy- 
handed captain and his mate, who were coiling ropes in the bows, apparently caring 
nothing for any flirtation “Miss Nora” carried on with any number of strange 
gentlemen ; and then, stepping on to the black beams of the wharf, took a last look 
at the barge and the slight figure standing by the tiller, and walked off to rouse up 
the landlord of the “ Swan.” 

* a me a os * 
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she said, laughing outright. “Good-night. Perhaps we shall 


EE: 


“Miss Sanps would be in very soon,” said the servant; and Mr. Kennan, walking 
into the drawing-room with the privileged familiarity of an old friend, seated himself 
to wait by the window in a comfortable basket chair. 

Freda Sands lived in one of a row of charming little red-brick houses that form 
part of the cathedral Precincts, and share to the full that air of dignified seclusion 
such places seem to have for their peculiar property. ‘They are of staid and ripe 
appearance, and each has in front of it a little garden enclosed with old brick walls, 
running down to a row of stately limes that cast their shade impartially over the 
ends of the little gardens on one side, and the roadway on the other; and beyond 
the roadway rises up the ancient pile of the cathedral itself. Up the road, to the 
right, are the canon’s houses—comfortable, substantial centres of ecclesiastical dignity, 
whose appearance is still suggestive of the well-paid leisure of earlier days, though 
now that appearance has become rather removed from the truth; the other way, to 
the left, the road goes past the great western front of the cathedral and through a 
quaint old archway into the outer and secular world of noise and hurry. Down 
there runs the full rattling tide of Carchester High Street—very full, very narrow, 
very dirty, and very quaint ; up here the noise comes only indistinctly, and one may 
dream out quiet days in the little brick-walled gardens, under the protection of those 
two great twin brethren of many memories, the castle and the cathedral. 

Freda’s drawing-room was a pleasant and a pretty little place, suggesting at once 
half a dozen good qualities in its owner—love of comfort, love of beautiful things, 
literary tastes, and a refined artistic sense. Though Mr. Kennan knew it well, he 
VoL. VIII.—No. 33. 
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looked approvingly round, and noted little things here and there: a new picture, a 
fresh photograph on one of the spindly tables, the last-read book lying open on a 
chair—mark of a bad habit for which he was for ever unsuccessfully reproving her— 
and some music thrown down beside the piano. On another spindly table near the 
fireplace was set tea ; there were three cups, and Mr. Kennan wondered if any one 
else might be coming. “That will be a great nuisance,” said he to the tea-table ; 
he had come for a private interview with Freda, and felt no interest in Freda's 
friends. 

The door at the bottom of the garden clicked and opened, and Mr. Kennan 
looked anxiously out. It was only a tradesman’s boy, who came whistling very 
softly, as boys do in the Precincts, up the stone-flagged path to deliver a parcel. 
The shadow of the cathedral oppressed him, and he was in a hurry to pass 
out into more secular quarters, where the other boys were whistling as loudly as it 
pleased them. 

Mr. Kennan sat down with a distinct feeling of relief. ‘ My nerves are in great 
disorder,” said he to himself. ‘I hope Freda will be in a good mood and help me 
out, or I shall find it remarkably difficult to express what I wish to say. Dear me! 
I actually believe my pulse is fluttering! Such a thing has not happened since my 
first story was accepted. I wish the tea were made.” 

The cathedral clock slowly and solemnly chimed the hour of five. The prevailing 
silence seemed to grow deeper, and Mr. Kennan felt it overwhelming. He drew 
his chair back from the window and took up a book to read; but his thoughts 
recurred always to one subject, and he soon lost himself in meditation on things 
both past and future. 

The intimacy between Mr. Kennan and Freda Sands was much discussed 
in social circles—at least, the feminine segment of them. Freda herself, from a 
certain brusqueness of manner, and the constant suspicion felt by every one who 
talked with her that she was wilfully misleading and mocking them, had few friends 
among many acquaintances ; there was an indefinite something in her tone and 
general bearing that offended the ladies of Carchester, and they accordingly salved 
their wounded feelings by taking away her character. She was but twenty-six, and 
undeniably delightful; and though her aunt, known to the city as Old Miss Sands, 
was nominally supposed to live with her, she spent a good part of the year quite 
alone in the little red house behind the lime trees. And as Mr. Kennan, a bachelor 
of forty-two, was observed nearly every day passing through the garden door, at any 
hour, and emerging only after lengthy intervals, there was large material for solemn 
shakings of the head. 

But all this grievous calumniation was confined to the feminine portion of the 
community; and at one time or another the fascinating Miss Sands had had most 
of the unattached males in Carchester literally or metaphorically at her feet. But 
they had all taken that position in vain. She had never maddened them by offering 
to be a sister to them, nor given any regretful excuses—those delicate hypocrisies 
invented only for unwilling ladies and distraught publishers; but she had simply 
and sweetly declined them. And it was held a great mystery, and something of 
an error in the ordering of the universe, that Freda Sands should have lived to 
the age of twenty-six and kept all her charms unreservedly to herself. Nor had a 
reason yet been discovered that gave any satisfactory solution of the problem. Yet 
there was a reason, which may appear presently; and no one knew it but Freda 
herself. 

Mr. Kennan sat by the window for some time, his regard fixed vacantly on the 
carpet, and his thoughts on the events that had been lighting up his usually grey 
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existence during the past week. The longer he sat the more his nervousness 
increased ; every chance footfall along the pavement in front of the cathedral 
fetched him up out of his meditations like a frightened fish out of water,—he gave 
a momentary gasp and plunged back into them again. More than once he felt a 
wild desire to evacuate shamefully; but again at that desire there rose up some- 
where among his memories a laughing, mocking face, and the cry of an epithet that 
stung him, and his pride held him there to prove the name false. Mr. Kennan 
was in all the throes of a Decision. 

At last a well-known step came up the garden path—moved about in the little 
hall—and entered the room. Mr. Kennan rose as Freda came in, and shook hands 
with her, a performance he usually detested; but the cool, firm pressure of her 
fingers seemed to give him calmness and steady his nerves. 

“I’m delighted to see you again,” said Freda; “it’s some time since I have had 
the honour of your company. What have you been doing? Have you really 
begun on that great work you have been going to give us so long? Anyhow, will 
you have some tea? You look rather shaky.” 

“ Considering that I have called here four times in the last week to see you, and 
never found you, I think I am owed an explanation. What have you been doing? 
Please! mo sugar!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Freda; “I’ve never done that before. I was thinking of 
something else. I—oh, I have been having a holiday. I have been making a 
most interesting study of human nature. Have some tea-cake? or some toast ?” 

Mr. Kennan was doing his best to talk trifles naturally, while all the time the 
dark agitation of his soul was thundering up behind. Under these circumstances 
the most insignificant things assume the most tremendous importance, and the 
wretched victim gives them the profoundest attention, if by so doing he may gain 
a little respite from the inevitable. Mr. Kennan examined both toast and tea-cake 
—one plate held in each of Freda’s hands—with minutest care, pondering over 
both as over a matter of life and death. Then he looked up at Freda—with a 
hopeless sense of having no control whatever over his actions—and gravely inquired, 
“Which do you recommend ?” 

Freda laughed outright. Something in her laugh struck a chord of memory in 
him and set it vibrating; but he could not trace it to the other end. “ Not 
changed since I saw you last, I see,” said she: “Undecided Man still. Do you 
think I shall ever bring you to the pitch of Decision ?” 

“Tea-cake, I think,” said Mr. Kennan absently. He was still groping about 
in the darks of his recollection for something that perpetually eluded him, and 
after consuming the piece of tea-cake he gave up the hunt. “ Why does every one 
call me The Undecided Man, by the way?” he asked. “I don’t like it.” 

“Who else does beside me?” said Freda quickly. 

“Who? Oh—ah, well—it has been said to me, you know. But even you won’t 
use that objectionable name any longer. I’m bursting with a Decision—toppling 
on the edge of it, in fact.” 

“How very interesting! Give me some more hot water, please—thank you— 
and do have some cake. Since when have you taken this alarming step?” 

Mr. Kennan sipped his tea deliberately. “What should you call the exact 
moment of a decision?” said he: “the moment of determination—or the moment 
wlien the determination becomes action ? ” 

“That depends on the individual. There’s so remarkably little connection 
between your determinations and your actions that = 

Mr. Kennan got up and walked to the window, holding his teacup in one hand, 
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*-*Which do you recommend 7’ 


, 


“ You’ve always been sarcastic,’ 
insulting. Nevertheless, to look at the question judicially and impartially —— 

“Which is generally another name for complete indecision—go on.” 

“Tf you we// interrupt I can’t continue the discussion,” observed Mr. Kennan, 
looking out of the window. “It’s no good putting it off,” he added to himself— 
““T may as well go straight to it;” and turning to the table again he sat down—a 
trifle nearer Freda. 

“Now I want to have a little serious conversation,” he began. “I’ve really 
made a decision—at least, a half-decision—and I’ve come to see you.” 

“To help you to decide—as usual?” Freda’s face, too, had become unwontedly 
serious, but he did not notice it. He went on quickly and nervously. Any one 
looking in at the window would have thought that the riddle of Freda Sand’s 
spinsterhood was being solved at last, and that Mr. Kennan had risen to a sense 
of his duty and was persuading her to become his wife. 

“You asked me,” he said, ‘“‘ where I have been this week. Well, I too have 
been taking a holiday. I have seen some new life. I have had my mind opened 
to many things I did not know before. In fact, I have spent several days on 
board a barge.” 

“Ah!” said Freda, with the air of a person who feels that she is expected to 
say something. 

“Yes, it was very interesting. I got some valuable experience. I made some 
valuable notes, which I hope to use on a future occasion.” 

“Ves?” said Freda, as he paused again. 
“But that is not exactly what I wanted to say. Ah—there was—I met a girl 


said he, “but I don’t see any necessity for being 
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on the barge, who proved herself to be the most charming young person I ever 
met—with one exception, of course.” 

** Of course,” said Freda. 

“Yes. She was not at all like what I expected a barge girl would be like ; 
she was very beautiful, and refined, and I might say intellectual ; and—how absurdly 
difficult it seems to describe her! I have described so many women in writing, 
it’s odd I can’t do it now.” 

“T think I know the reason,” said Freda. 

“What is it?” 

This was the critical moment. Mr. Kennan felt in some mysterious way guilty 
of something for which Freda was now going to punish him. He glanced at her 
face, and as he glanced that troublesome, haunting chord of memory was set twanging 
and vibrating again in his mind. He was annoyed that he could not trace it; he 
groped vainly for it in the crowd of shadowy memories. “I wish I were not so 
vague,” he said to himself. 

“ Because you are in love with her,” was Freda’s answer. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, “I am. That’s what I came here to tell you. It may 
seem rather strange that I should come and ask your advice about it, considering 
all things.” 

“Yes, considering all things, my friend. But ‘all things,’ you know, were seven 
years ago ; and we came to an understanding then, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, we did; and we have been old friends ever since. Your answer then was 
final, you know, and I gave it up.” 

“Of course,” said Freda. ‘“ What else could you do? We are much better 
as we are.” 

“ We're getting on much more easily than I expected,” thought Mr. Kennan. 
“But she doesn’t seem to have much feeling. How calmly she talks of it !—sensible, 
though, I suppose. You know, Freda,” he went on aloud, “if you had ever given 
me another chance——” 

“But I didn’t, you see. Oh!” 

She had been twisting the corner of the worked tablecloth round and round her 
finger, and now she had somehow pulled a cup off and let it fall to the floor. It 
clinked, and fell into three pieces. Mr. Kennan hastily picked it up. 

“Whatever made you do that ?” he said, looking at her curiously. “I am afraid 
it’s broken in three pieces.” 

He laid them on the table. 

“Yes—like a three-cornered game. But they can be joined together again and 
made one, you know.” 

“You look at them as if they were a kind of omen.” 

“No; they only suggested an idea,” said Freda, carefully joining the broken 
pieces together. “See! they join exactly!” 

She put them on the tray again with a laugh. 

“What a strange mood you are in to-day!” said Mr. Kennan. 

“I’m so sorry. Now I want to hear some more about your fairy queen.” 

Mr. Kennan pushed his chair back, and ran his hand through his hair to quicken 
his wits. “I can’t describe her any more ; but she is all that is best in women. My 
acquaintance with her began with my taking a sudden fancy to investigate a barge 
which was in difficulties at the bridge. I went on the barge as far as Wooldham, 
and before I had got there I think I was half in love with her. She appealed to 
me, I think, first of all by making a quotation from Landor. That makes you 
smile ; but it is true, really. She has dark hair and eyes, and—do you know, I 
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think she is a little—in fact, very much—like you. How very curious that is, now! 
I thought when I saw her she reminded me of some one.” 

He paused, looking thoughtfully at her. 

‘I am flattered,” said Freda. 

She left her place and sank into the depths of a great soft arm-chair, where the 
light of the tall lamp behind left her face in shadow. 

“Of course she was different,” continued Mr. Kennan. ‘“ But you must not 
think of her as a barge girl ; she is to every appearance a lady of the noblest make. 
I wish you could see her; you would love her.” 

“My friend, I am only thinking that neither she nor any other woman can be 
really worthy of you.” 

Freda spoke with sudden earnestness, and the ring of loyal friendship in her 
voice warmed him. 

“ Ah !—well, I'll finish my little tale. The next day I went down to the wharf 
at Wooldham, and found the barge there. The captain is a fine, friendly fellow, 
who looks as if he had walked out of one of Dickens’ books: perhaps one of 
Dickens’ men grew out of his father or his grandfather. I was made welcome to 
go on his barge when I liked; and by the end of that day, when we had got down 
to Carchester again, I was hopelessly in love with Mavis—that’s her name; but the 
men call her Miss Nora—I don’t know why. I don’t exactly know what relation 
she is to them; but I didn’t feel any great desire to know. I never so satisfied 
myself, if I may put it so, in conversation with any other woman.” He stopped a 
moment, and added, ‘Except you, Freda.” 

Freda listened in perfect stillness, and when he had finished still remained silent, 
her hands laid on the arms of the big chair. “ Yes, my friend,” she said presently, 
“it’s a good thing you and I came to a right understanding seven years ago. If 
knew you pretty well then, though I think I know you even better now. And do 
you remember why I told you that I could not answer ‘Yes’ when you came and 
asked me here to be your wife? I see you do. I think I was cursed at my birth 
by some fairy godmother with one irresistible bent of mind: a wretched, cold, 
deliberate propensity for studying character. I can’t help it. Every one I come 
across is a specimen of character to be examined—almost every one. When my 
father was being buried, I tried to find out the undertaker’s character from his 
face ; yet, I had nearly killed myself with grief.” 

She sat upright, bending a little forward, and resting her elbows on the arms 
of the chair. The firelight cast a red glow on her face and hair. Mr. Kennan felt 
himself startled at the likeness to that other face he had watched in the glow of 
flames. A strange sense of mystery began to creep into his mind, and he wondered, 
with a vague wonder that had a touch of fear in it, whether there was not some 
mystic spiritual connection between the two women who had come with influence 
into his life, or between the forms of them as he saw them. The little of meta- 
physics that he had read had left confused traces in his imaginative mind, bent by 
nature to the shadowy and the spiritual side of things ; and this suggestion worked 
round and round in his head, troubling him much. It disturbed him so that he 
even forgot to note it as a literary idea, into which form most of his emotions were 
crystallised, and, so to speak, packed for transport. 

“JT think my analysing mind killed my affections,” continued Freda, “or put 
them under its foot. I looked at your character, not your heart, that day, and I 
read it clearly. You know what I found wanting there—that strong decision which 
is necessary for making a man. I have notions of my own about marriage. You 
and I, I saw—or thought I saw—would be firm friends, but an ill-assorted husband 
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and wife. I had often made up my mind I would never take a man for my husband 
who had any part of his character wanting in strength. So I told you I would 
never marry you; and we let that day slip out of our memory.” 

“ Not out of mine, Freda.” 

“ Ah, well! perhaps not so much out of mine as I thought. But we will let it 
go now. And now, what is it you want to ask me?” 

Mr. Kennan made no answer. He was thinking of those days when he had 
been Freda’s lover, more favoured than the rest, when she was but nineteen, and 
refused him with the coolness and gravity of a woman of thirty. It was she who 
had first found out that fatal flaw in his character, and dragged it to light, and 
overwhelmed him with it—his miserable lack of decision. And he recalled all the 
many hours, the best and fullest hours of his life, spent in this same drawing-room 
of hers, and the talk of books, men, philosophy, letters, but always the merciless 
detection of every little weak indolence and indecision, and the perpetual urging to 
a strength more worthy of a man who had the power to do work in the world. It 
occurred to him now that a great act of decisive triumph, a vindication of himself 
in her eyes, might win her yet; but the decision he was going to make would of 
itself lose her for him for ever. 

Everything that this unfortunate gentleman undertook, whether in great things or 
small, seemed always to land him in some sort of a dilemma. 

Never before had Freda shown a sign of any possibility that she might relent 
from her answer given seven years ago. ‘There was surely a strange new tone of 
softness in her voice; and her face—that was in the shadow, and he could not spy 
traces there. Thoughts and pictures chased each other through his brain, spurred 
on by the utter stillness of the room and the world outside; and he could neither 
collect the one nor fix the mingling colours of the other. 

Suddenly Freda rose and went to the piano, that stood in a corner, and, picking 
up a piece of music, played a few bars of an air, and then struck into a little song. 
She played and sang well, though very simply: Mr. Kennan had often sat long 
listening as she wandered on from melody to melody while evening drew silently 
in. And the notes of her piano and her low clear voice were well known in the 
quiet Precincts, so that sometimes when Mr. Kennan had left her and gone out 
through the garden gate he had surprised half a dozen enraptured loafers satisfying 
the unconscious soul of music in themselves, and lingering on, if by chance she 
might “ give them just one more.” 

This is what she sang now: the old-fashioned air suited it :— 


‘* *What’s in a name? 
The rose, howe’er she’s named, still smells as sweet.’ 
—So runs Love’s claim, 
Who kneels protesting at his mistress’ feet : 
‘Oh! trust me, dear! howe’er thou wilt appear, 
Still with quick senses shall I feel thee near.” 


She sat silent at the end of the verse ; began another, and stopped at the first line ; 
then, turning round on her music-stool, looked at Mr. Kennan, saying nothing. 

“ Elizabethan ?” he asked. 

“No; Victorian. Frederian, in fact. Do you like it?” 

“Your own composition !—I congratulate you. Might I ask when you thought 
of it?” 

“Just a week ago, I think—on Monday afternoon, if you wish to be exact.” 
She twirled round again and played the air over, softly. 


Mr. Kennan sat in deep 
cogitation. 
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The sense of mystery passed nearer yet to positive fearfulness now: that was 
the very afternoon that he had first met his Mavis, and she had said to him, 
“ What’s in a name ?”—and they had exchanged differing replies over the truth of 
it when translated to the sphere of living persons. The coincidence was too 
mysterious—it could not be merely a coincidence. Mr. Kennan mentally invoked 
Spiritualism, Psychology, and all Man’s tappings at the Unseen ; but he retired from 
the search confused and puzzled. Meantime Freda’s plaintive little melody stole 
about the room. 

At last she came behind his chair and rested her hands lightly on his shoulders. 
“Dreaming of her?” she said gently. ‘“ Weil, what is the use of wasting time like 
this? I know well enough, I think, what this great difficulty of yours is that made 
you come to me. Isn’t it this? You love this girl—you wish to make her your 
wife ; and you are afraid to do it because of what the world will say—because she 
is not of your class. You are afraid of making your own decision, because Society 
has decided one way for you already? Isn’t that just it ?” 

Mr. Kennan nodded silently for answer, wondering what she was going to say. 
In truth, he felt in a most grievously undecided frame of mind just now. He heard 
her move away from behind him, and when she spoke again her voice came from 
near the window. 
“Don’t you see,” she said earnestly, “that this is the moment for you to show 
once for all that you can decide,—to show that you are a complete man, to take your 
place and assert yourself without fear? I know you through and through, my friend. 
I have read your character till I have every line of it by heart; and I have longed 
to see there the one thing lacking. If you fail now, if you give way to the fear of 
the world, if you deny your own heart, you will never, never, rise to this chance 
again. It is the turning of the pass; it is the dividing of the roads; a final 
decision, a defeat or a victory. If once you can boldly assert yourself you will have 
completed your character ; you will be a man, equipped and self-reliant. And there 
is no finer existence in the world, beneath God Himself. What does Emerson say ? 
‘Follow the leading of your own genius fey 

‘“ Ah—Emerson !” murmured Mr. Kennan, more from the instinct of criticism 
than because he at all desired to dissent; “he made himself responsible for much 
when he wrote that essay.” 

“Then put him aside. It is not a question of quotation, this. It is the call 
upon you, yourself—not what the world thinks you—to action; to an action which 
means the reaching of a perfect character—as near perfect as can be—or the missing 
of it for ever. 

“Come, my friend, be a man! be independent! Do not think I am talking 
wildly, or that I do not know what Society is, and its conventionalities, and their 
good uses ; but this I know, that one great, independent, individual act—like this— 
will be the very salvation of your character. Believe me, to be true to one’s own 
heart must lead to good; and I know you tvo well to be afraid that you are not 
sure what your own heart points to. ‘To thine own self be true’—where does 
that come from?—never mind, it does well enough. Shake off the cramping, 
miserable indecision that has nearly ruined your whole life; be a man, single 
and self-responsible: ‘to thine own self’—thy very noble self, my friend— 
‘be true !’” 

She stood again behind him, with her hands resting on his shoulders ; and some 
strong impetus seemed to pass, with her words, from her being into his. He felt 
himself mounting, as on a great wave, to the bold height of Decision. 

“Yes,” he said, after a moment’s silence, “I think you are right, Freda. . What 
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**She was taking in barrels of cement." 


a good woman you are! I wish you could—find some man you thought worthy 
of you. I wish I might see you married.” 
“Perhaps I shall be, after all!” said Freda lightly. 


III. 


THE barge lay once more by the black beams of the wharf at Wooldham. She 
had discharged her cargo of hay, and was taking on barrels of grey cement, brought 
from the innumerable factories that pollute the once fair river with abominations of 
reeking smoke. The barrels were being swung on board by a great, solemn, clanking 
crane, and stored down the hold; and already the barge lay deep in the water. 
The heavy-handed skipper was directing the storage; he hailed Mr. Kennan with 
a hearty shout. 

Mr. Kennan made no note of the scene ; and the picturesque forms and colours, 
the pleasant clank of the toiling crane, the broad, shining stream, and the brown 
sails passing up and down, sent no message into his brain: his eye mechanically 
observed them, but they had no meaning for him, and found no comment. He 
came down the wharf with the preoccupied air of a man who has with difficulty 
strung himself to a great decision, which commands all his thoughts, calls on all 
his energies, and shuts out for the moment everything else. 

“ Yus—Miss Nora’s in the cab’n,” said the skipper ; “an’ I reckon you be welcome 
there. She talks of you a deal, she do.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Kennan; and went below. 

She stood at the farther end of the long, low cabin, before the doorway that 
opened into her own private sleeping cabin beyond, perfectly still, as though she 
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had heard him coming; and Mr. Kennan said to himself she had never looked so 
beautiful. 

“Freda was right,’ he thought; “I could not have done without this—I shall 
have my reward. 

“ Mavis,” he said, in a low voice, taking her hands, “I have come to see you 
here for the Jast time: I have come to ask you to be my wife.” 

“To be your wife?” she repeated slowly. ‘“ Are you sure you mean that? Are 
you sure of yourself ?” 

“You need not ask that. If you look in my eyes, you should be able to tell 
whether I am. I know my own heart—better than I have sometimes known my 
own mind.” 

She smiled in answer to his smile and the allusion of his words. “But are 
you sure of me?” she asked again. 

They still held hands, and for answer he pressed hers. 

A curious look came into her eyes, and again she asked him, “ Will you take 
me still, whatever I prove to be?” 

“T have taken you in my heart already, and there can be no going back.” 

“Then, Mr. Kennan” (she dropped his hands, and drew back a step) ‘I will 
put you to thetest. Look at me well, now.” 

She threw back the red scarf that had been always over her head and shoulders 
since the day when they met for the first time, and passed her hands over her hair. 
“*To thine own self,” she began to say, smiling at him strangely, “ ‘to thine 
own——’” 

“Freda!” cried Mr. Kennan. “ I—I—/veda/” 

* * # * * x 

“Do you forgive me?” said Freda. “Yes, I think you do. You still seem a 
little bewildered, though. Shall I state the case again more clearly ?” 

They stood atthe stern, and the men were engaged forward. 

Freda leaned back against the great wooden tiller, in front of her lover, laughing 
at his still astonished countenance. ‘I, Freda Sands,” said she, emphasising each 
word with slow and judicial utterance, “ who having refused you, Edward Kennan, 
seven years ago, and having at last succeeded in making you a Decided Man, do 
hereby accept you” for my a 

“ Husband,” finished Mr. Kennan. ‘Freda, I never dreamt of such fortune. 
But it is all very extraordinary. I suppose, now, that I fell in love with Mavis— 
with you as Mavis, I mean—because you were you: do you see ?” 

“ Most lucidly,” said Freda, laughing. ‘Do you remember my little song” (she 
sang the last two lines softly) : 





***Oh! trust me, dear! Howe’er thou wilt appear, 
Still, with quick senses, shall I feel thee near’? ” 


“That is what I did, Freda, only I didn’t know it. The astonishing thing is 
that I never guessed ; and there were so many things to tell me, too.” 

“Love is blind, you see,” said Freda, laughing mischievously. ‘The only 
excuse for you is that I had never told you that I owned this barge, and had a 
mad fancy for taking a holiday this way now and then. — But, truthfully, I never 
intended to play such a trick on you; but when you suddenly appeared on the 
barge that day and didn’t recognise me, I couldn’t resist keeping up the little play, 
and it developed into such a glorious opportunity of-—well——” 

“ Showing up my weaknesses ? ” 
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“ Proving your real strength, rather. You made the great conquest, added the 
one thing wanting in your character s 

“Oh!” said Mr. Kennan, as all that he had said and done rushed back along 
the roads of his mind pell-mell, “was ever man made to court in this fashion ?” 

‘My dear boy,” said Freda, taking his hand in both of hers, “was ever man so 
easy, so ridiculously easy, to take in? It was so very obvious that you had never 
been off the shore before, or I don’t think you would have thought it quite natural 
for a barge to be all comfortable cabin, or for a barge girl to be reading Landor 
and Matthew Arnold, or m 

“Qh, don’t!” groaned Mr. Kennan again. “I’ve proved myself for ever the 
most hideously foolish——-” 

“And the noblest, of men,” said Freda, stopping his mouth with her hand. 

But even now, when Mr. Kennan sits alone and unoccupied, or while his wife 
is playing dreamy melodies before the lights are brought, he still revolves the list of 
coincidences that “ought to have shown him what he was doing.” And he some- 
times regrets for a moment that it was all their personal experience ; for it is a 
great literary idea lost to him for ever. 
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The Eglinton Arms. 


THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 


HE wheel of life seems to turn so fast nowadays, and event after event in 
a3 the history of the last fifty years has trodden so closely on the other’s heels, 
has filled men’s minds, and has one after the other been the world’s 
wonder before it passed away from the world’s ken, that it is strange indeed that 
the splendid series of festivities known to fame as the Eglinton ‘Tournament should 
still be remembered. ‘Two generations have disappeared since then, and most of 
those who fought and feasted together in 1839 have joined the majority. 

One alone of all the knights survives; but the Lord of the Tourney, the King 
of the Tourney, the fair Queen of Love and Beauty, and most of those who followed 
in their train, have long since vanished into nothingness. 

Here and there may be found in the west country some ancient grandsire or 
withered dame who took part in the great pageant, and who, did their infirmities 
allow them, would “still stand a-tiptoe when the day is named.” But it is not they 
alone who keep its memory alive. It somehow got hold of the public imagination ; 
it was written about, it was sung, it was the subject alike of heroic couplets and 
of the witty rhymes of Thomas Ingoldsby. It became familiar in men’s mouths as 
household words, and even in these present prosaic times there is something that 
stirs the brain and makes the heart beat a little faster when we read that in our 
own times, so to speak, there were to be found young and ardent souls who tried to 
bring back to life the deeds of chivalry and the glory of days long gone by. We 
are terribly familiar nowadays with scenic representations of everything past and 
present. Ancient Roman processions have filed past us, and classical sports and 
games have been rendered familiar to us ; we have “swum in gondolas” in the Venice 
of Olympia, and have gazed on the Eastern beauties of a mimic Seraglio in a 
pasteboard Constantinople ; the Bastille has been rebuilt for our benefit, and the life 
of the Wild West has been acted in miniature before our eyes. There is hardly a 
29 
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Eglinton Castle from the East Side. 
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bazaar held for charitable purposes that is not a counterfeit of a Cairene street, of 
a Danish or an Irish village, an ice carnival or something of the kind. \We have 
seen so much pretty fooling that we might be forgiven if we placed the celebrated 
tournament of over half a century ago in much the same category. 

In one sense, no doubt, the revival of the sports of our ancestors may be looked 
on as illustrating the history of ancient chivalry—a series of tableaux which recalled 
scenes on which the shadows of more than three hundred years had fallen, and 
which presented to the eyes of tens of thousands of spectators gorgeously coloured 
pictures of the past. 

But it was no imitation of a tournament—it was the thing itself. It was not a 
theatrical representation got up to while away idle hours—but a reality in which the 
best born and most distinguished in the land did not mimic their illustrious 
forefathers, but actually brought back for a brief space the ways and manners of 
the olden times. 

The “ passages of arms” were not a parody on the jousts of the Middle Ages— 
they were the joust itself, regulated by the laws framed in the days of the Edwards 
and the Henrys. Sword and lance were used in earnest, thrusts were given and 
received with right good will. In the mééée the strength, skill and horsemanship 
of the combatants were put to a severe trial, and, if not an actual struggle for life 
and death, it was a combat for knightly honour and reputation. Some care was taken 
to avoid bad accidents, but hard blows were given and received with unflinching 
courage. 

Since the days of the Field of the Cloth of Gold a more splendid pageant had 
never been seen. Generations had risen, flourished and decayed in the space of 
time that had intervened between the last tournament in the days of the Tudors 
and this revival of the sports and pastimes of chivalry. It was a grand, moving 
picture of the history of the valorous days of Europe—a living representation of the 
manners, modes, fashions and thoughts of those who had once played a great part 
on the theatre of the world. 

The pomp and circumstance of mimic war were reproduced in the fights at the 
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barrier, the feats of archery, the joust, the mé/ée, followed by the banquet, the ball, 
the dance, the minstrelsy. The Earl of Eglinton, the author and originator of this 
great tournament, had resolved from the very first to model it on those of earlier 
days in such a manner as to make a lasting impression on the minds of all who 
took part in it. To use his own high words at the tournament banquet, “he had 
pored, as.a boy, over the exploits of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table till he felt he would have given up all his bright hopes of future years for | 
the grave that enclosed the glories of a Sir Tristram or a Sir Launcelot.” He 
had pondered over the pages of Froissart till he fancied he heard the clang of 
armour and the shrill blast of the trumpet calling him to the tented field; and 
he endeavoured to realise the dream of his boyhood, for he did not think that 
“the spirit of chivalry had slept too long to be reawakened, or that armour must 
no longer clothe the brave and free, but be gaped at only as trophies of what our 
forefathers were and what their descendants must no longer be.” 

Filled with such high aspirations—young, generous, hospitable, and munificent, 
with the blood of generations of knightly ancestors in his veins—no wonder that 
to emulate “the feats of brawl and battle” of the olden times commended itself to 
him. How he carried out his chivalrous aspirations we will now proceed to tell. 

Eglinton Castle, in Ayrshire, the home of the Montgomeries for so many 
generations, was the scene of the tournament. ‘The arena, some four square acres 
in extent, is about a quarter of a mile from the Castle, and has a background of 
deep woods. ‘The deer park is to the right, while in front the slow-flowing Lugton 
separates it from the Castle and the rest of the park, which has fine trees and 
is of great extent. Round the tilting ground was a high fence, and the barrier— 
a hundred yards in length—was five feet high, while the pavilion for the Queen of 
Beauty and her ladies—a Gothic structure—was at one end of the ground. Two 
galleries for the spectators, one to accommodate a thousand, the other two thousand 
people, were erected on either side; the former was reserved for Lord Eglintons 
friends and acquaintances, while to the latter entry was obtained by tickets that had 
been eagerly asked for and given away months beforehand. 

Every knight had his own tent or “pavilion” on the ground, decorated with 
armorial bearings, flags, and pennants; an emblazoned shield being hung over the 
entrance of each. The decorations of the lists were magnificent and costly, some of 
the hangings of cloth of gold made for the Queen’s coronation being employed. In 
the distance were to be seen the tents where Lord Glenlyon and his “men of Athole” 
were encamped ; for the clansmen had followed their chief to the great gathering. 
Many other tents were dotted about the park; some housed the followers and 
retainers of the knights, others contained refreshment for the sight-seers, who, on 
the first day, numbered sixty thousand, and who from a rising ground above the 
arena were able to see all that went on in the plain. 

Anything more picturesque than the scene on the tilting-ground on the morning 
of the opening day, August 28th, 1839, can hardly be imagined. Round the tents 
of the knights were groups of servitors, retainers and grooms: their war-horses, gaily 
caparisoned, were led up and down, and bodies of men-at-arms passed to and fro; 
but, thanks to the excellent arrangements of the Knight Marshal of the Lists and 
the deputy marshals, there was neither confusion nor disorder. 

We recall the lists of Ashby de la Zouch, and the pages of Ivanhoe, as we in 
imagination behold that scene. 

On each knight’s tent is his cognizance and device, for the best blood in England 
is here to take part in this assault of arms. Above this tent floats the banner of 
tlhe Knight of the Dragon (Lord Waterford); here the Knight of the Dolphin (Lord 
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‘Anything more picturesque 
than the scene on the tilting- 
ground on the morniny of 
the opening day, August 28th, 
1839, can hardly be imagined.” 





Cassilis) prepares for the fray; here are the tents of the Knight of the Griffin 
(Lord Craven), the Knight of the Black Lion (Lord Alford), the Knight of the 
Crane (Lord Cranstoun), the Knight of the Gael (Lord Glenlyon), with his clansmen 
in kilts around, the Knight of the Burning Tower (Siz F. Hopkins), the Knight of 
the Border (Sir F. Johnstone), the Knight of the.\’hite Rose (Mr. Charles Lamb), 
the Knight of the Ram (Hon. C. Gaze), Knight of the Swan (Hon. C. Jerningham), 
Knight of the Red Rose (R. J. Lechmere), of the Golden Lion (Capt. J. O. Fairlie), 
of the Stag’s Head (Capt. Beresford), and the Black Knight (Campbell of Saddell). 
But Brian de Bois, Guilbert, Ivanhoe, and all who fought at Ashhy, are not more 
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tale. As for the others :— 


‘‘ Their bones are dust, 
And their good swords 
are rust, 
Their souls are with the 
saints, we trust.” 


Their shields and 
lances, that still hang 
round the hall at 
Eglinton, are all that 
remain to tell of their 
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a thing of the past than those brave knights and gentlemen 
of fifty years ago. Only one or two survive to tell the 


presence on that joyous 
occasion. 

The tournament was 
fixed for two o’clock, and 
the procession was timed 
to leave the castle shortly 
before that time ; but the 
morning, which at first was 
fairly fine, gradually clouded 
over, and by midday a 
drenching rain had set in, 
and continued without a 
moment’s intermission all 
none the rest of the day. Down 
: it came, in the steady, 
persistent, hopeless way 
peculiar to the west coast. 
There was not a break in 
the sky, and nothing to be 
gained by waiting; so in 
a perfect downpour the 
long procession started, the feudal appearance of the 
display sadly marred by thousands of umbrellas. But, 
indeed, neither umbrella nor plaid nor great-coat could 
prevail against such a persistent deluge, and thousands 
of the spectators were as wet as if they had been dragged 
through the waters of the Lugton! 

Only a gleam of sunshine was needed to fall on 
the knights’ armour, the silken banners, the robes of 
gold and silver cloth in which many of the ladies were 
arrayed, and the bravery of all who followed in that 
glittering train, and it would have been a sight never 
to have been forgotten. 

T'irst came the men-at-arms on horseback, followed 
by the musicians and trumpeters, the trumpets and 


Some of the shields that hang 
round the Hail at Eglinton Castle. 
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banners being blazoned with the arms of the 
Lord of the Tourney; the Irvine Archers 
in green and gold; the servitors, halberdiers 
and retainers on foot came next, followed 
by the 'gonfalon, borne aloft by a man-at- 
arms riding before the Lord of the ‘Tourney, 
who, mounted on a_ splendid war-horse, 
whose trappings were blue satin and gold, 
rode in a suit of richly damascened gilt 
armour, with a shirt of chain of mail. Then 
followed in like manner all the knights in 
their order of rank, each one being preceded 
by his gonfalon and halberdiers, and followed 
by his esquires and retainers. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, as the 
King of the Tournament, wore a magnificent 
tunic of green velvet, embroidered in gold, 
a crimson velvet, gold-embroidered cloak, 
and a crown covered in with crimson, The 
trappings of his horse were of crimson velvet, 
with the crest emblazoned in colours proper. 
The seneschal of the Castle, the swordsmen 
with two-handed swords, the jester in 
characteristic parti-coloured blue and 
yellow costume, sceptre in hand, and 
mounted on a mule caparisoned in 
blue and yellow cloth, and with trap- 

pings with bells, the servitors of 
the Castle and more men-at-arms 
brought up the procession. 

There were five tilts and 

then the mé/ée, in all of which 
Lord Eglinton particularly 
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distinguished himself; but the sports had to be much 
abridged in consequence of the heavy rain. 

Things were still worse on the second day: the 
ground was now a swamp, the rain never ceased, and a 
cold wind blew. Nothing could be done out of doors, 
and as the banqueting hall and _ball-room—temporary 
erections—were flooded, the ball had also to be postponed. 
In the meantime mimic tilts took place indoors, to 
amuse the numerous guests with whom the castle was 
crowded ; and among those who distinguished themselves 
most by a skilful use of the sword and knowledge of the 
weapons of the age of chivalry was no less a personage 
than the late Emperor of the French (then Prince Louis 
Napoleon). He was one of the “ Knight’s Visitors,” and 
in a book about the Eglinton Tournament, published by 
Colnaghi in 1843, there is to be found a print of the 
Prince and Mr. Lamb, in full armour, fighting with 
broomsticks ! It is curious, when read by the light of 
subsequent history, to find how well the future Emperor 
held his own in all the knightly sports of the tournament, 
and there is also a sort of incongruity about the crimson 
velvet doublet, and “the crimson velvet cap with a yellow ~ 
feather fastened by a jewelled aigrette falling gracefully 
on the left side,” not to mention “the high boots turned with red and bound with 
gold lace,” worn by the “ Man of Sedan” at the banquet. 

But now it is the last day of the tournament, and—Heaven be praised !—the 
sun shines brightly ! 

Once more the long procession leaves the Castle, and, with sounds of music and 
joyous shouts, wends its way to the tilting-ground. Foremost in the van rides the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, her palfrey clad in richest housings, and led by no 
meaner grooms than the Marquis of Abercorn and the Marquis of Douglas in full 
Highland dress. She is surrounded by lovely maids of honour, but the beautiful 
Lady Seymour outshines them all. 

To be beautiful and brilliant seems to be the birthright of a Sheridan, and this 
fairest of the three Sheridan sisters, who were the idols of the world of fashion fifty 
years ago, does not belie the family characteristics. No one who sees her as she 
rides in this dazzling procession would be likely ever to forget her. She wears a 
train of violet velvet, with the Seymour coat-of-arms embroidered in silver over an 
underdress of azure velvet, and a “partelet” of sky-blue satin worked in silver. 
From her shoulders falls a mantle of rich crimson velvet furred with minever. Her 
gauntlets are embroidered and fretted with gold, and on her fair head is a silver 
crown set with rich stones. 

Surely the Queen of Fairyland never was more “ richly dight”! 

Among the other ladies who follow in her train comes the Duchess of Montrose 
—an imposing figure in ruby velvet, with the armorial bearings of the Graemes worked 
in gold on one side ; her mantle of cornflower-blue velvet is lined with minever, and 
her long gauntlets are embroidered in gold. The Marchioness of Londonderry has 
donned the most superb heraldic dress, of the most daring yet correct style. There 
were the gold gauntlets of the Vanes, and the “ruddy lion” of the Stuarts, while 
ermine, point lace, and magnificent pearls and diamonds compose her head-dress, 
Lady Montgomerie wears a riding costume of the fifteenth century, of royal. blue 
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Lady Seymour 
as 
the Queen of Beauty: 
her Palfrey led 

by 

the Marquis of Abercorn 
and 

the Marquis of Douglas. 


velvet, and long, hanging sleeves lined with white satin ; her head-dress of blue velvet 
is nearly covered with precious stones, and her long veil is embroidered in gold. 
Lady Mexborough is exquisite in a fantastic Eastern dress; and the beautiful Lady 
Grahame of Netherby has copied the marriage dress of Anne Boleyn, and blazes 
with jewels; while Lady Blantyre, in black velvet and pearls, with a high coif of 
black velvet and a pearl crown, might have stepped out of the frame of a picture 
by Holbein. 

If the maids-of-honour have been chosen for their supreme good looks, the 
lady archeresses, clad in Lincoln green, are also a bevy of beauty. It seems, indeed, 
as if so many fair women have never been gathered together before. ‘The costumes, 
too, are so splendid: some are modelled on the lines of those worn in the days 
of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, but others are Jacobean ; and there are also 
some old French, Spanish, and Russian dresses. Some of these have cost no less 
than £2000, and the display of magnificent jewellery is wonderful. 

And now they have reached the tilting-ground. The Queen of Beauty is led 
to her gilded throne by the Lord of the Tourney ; the other ladies of high degree 
take up their positions in balcony and stand, and the joust begins. The trumpets 
blow, and on the words “ Laissez aller!” from the lips of the Knight Marshal, the 
Knight of the Swan and the Knight of the Golden Lion run their first tilt. Then 
Lord Eglinton appears as challenger in the next tilt, his noble bearing, the beauty 
of his charger, and his skill in its management drawing forth repeated shouts and 
acclamations from the multitude. His opponent, the Marquis of Waterford, also 
excites much admiration. 

Twice out of the three rounds does the Lord of the Tourney break his lance 
on his opponent’s shield ; and then, amid deafening shouts, he rides to the balcony 
and pays his devoir to the Queen. 
There were seven tilts that day. 
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Then came the sword combat of the mé/ée, 
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in which eight of the knights engaged, and which must indeed have been a stirring 
scene. The eyes of thousands eagerly scanned the bearing of the combatants, who 
had difficulty to restrain their fiery steeds, till the heralds gave the signal. When 
the trumpets sounded, there was not a moment lost. The knights met at full gallop, 
and blows were given and exchanged across the barrier with right good will—indeed, 
before the mé/ée was over, Lord Waterford and Lord Alford were fighting in 
deadly earnest, and had to be separated by the Knight Marshal. It was a wonderful 
sight; and, as they watched that “heady fight,” the minds of the spectators must 
have been carried back hundreds of years, to the times of the Crusaders and the 
days of chivalry, when they saw the glowing descriptions of the old chroniclers 
acted before their eyes. This mé/ée ended the tournament; and then the Queen of 
Beauty crowned the victor with a wreath, while the Knight Marshal rode round the 
lists, proclaiming to the assembled multitudes the name of the successful champion. 
Three hundred guests were feasted in the banqueting-hall that evening—a magni- 
ficent entertainment, at which, on services of gold and silver plate, were to be seen 
the viands of the days of chivalry—the swan, the peacock, the boar’s head, the baron 
of beef. There were more than a thousand people present at the ball that followed, 
all attired in medieval, and for the most part beautiful, fancy dress. The host— 
young, handsome, and brilliant—received his guests in the costume of a knight of 
the fifteenth century. His short tunic of dark blue velvet was embroidered in gold 
with the Montgomerie arms and motto “ Gardez-bien,” and “ powdered” with gold 
fleur-de-lis ; the sleeves were of cloth of gold; and the long boots, of blue and yellow 
kid, were also embroidered in gold. Under a dais, hung with cloth of gold which 
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had been used at the Coronation of the Queen, and on a gilded throne, with pages 
on either hand, sat the Queen of Love and Beauty. Her train was of superb antique 
brocade ; her “ silken kirtle” was embroidered with silver, gold, and various colours ; 
her vest was of white velvet, and a chaplet of flowers, from which hung a silver 
veil, crowned her beautiful head. 

And so we leave those who fought and danced and held high revel fifty years ago. 
They have vanished for the most part into the land of shadows; and to those ' 
of them who are alive and remain that revival for a brief space of the golden days } 
of chivalry must now seem like the dream of a dream. 


CAROLINE FAIRLIE-CUNINGHAME. 
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WONDER how many of us who lived that wild, free 
life at Tinker’s Creek—North Island, New Zealand—in 
the early days of the diggings, will now remember the 
incident which I am about to relate. Concerning that 
time, things both curious and sad could be told; but 
the strangest story of them all, perhaps, is that of a 
passage in the life of a woman who was known to us 
as the “ Duchess.” Remember it! I wonder, rather, if 
there be one of us now living, scattered far and wide 
as we must be, who has forgotten that shadow of an 
hour thrown across those glorious days. 

It was August—winter time—and as the wild pigeon during that month feeds 
on the bright red fleshy berries of the miro tree—a diet which best fits it for the 
stable—most of my spare time was spent in the Bush with my gun. I had left 
our quartz-crushing mill early one morning, and was deep in the sunless depths of 
a fern-tree gully, when I came unexpectedly upon Richard Duff—ordinarily called 
Dick—engaged in matutinal abiutions. The discovery that Dick ad sometimes wash 
himself was surprising enough, but what followed was a distinct revelation. After 
rubbing his sandy hair until it stood straight out from his head, like a halo which 
one might imagine the Demon of Horror would wear, he drew a brand new comb 
from his pocket and pitted it in fierce combat with his tangled locks, surveying the 
result from time to time in the back of a sardine box. 

A fortnight previously, in panning off the “ wash-dirt” in the bed of a lonely 
creek, this good-looking ne’er-do-well had come upon a small “ pocket” of nuggets, 
and straightway had gone off to Shortland, as affording wider scope for the purpose, 
to get rid of the proceeds of his lucky find without delay. Until I came thus upon 
him I did not know that he had returned. 

“ Halloo, Dick!” I cried, “ what’s in the wind?” 

He turned slowly—in all his actions there was a solemn deliberation which was 
most refreshing or exasperating to watch, according to circumstances—and fixed his 
mild blue eyes upon me. By contrast with his face, red and glowing from his 
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ablutions, they seemed almost colourless. Aftera pause of a few seconds he picked 
up the soap—to which he was so great a stranger that he put it in his pocket— 
and, languidly stepping from stone to stone, came to my side and seated himself 
upon the fallen trunk of a tree fern, green with maiden-hair and the glossy kidney 
fern. For a time he remained in abstracted contemplation of the gaps which he 
had made in the comb. 

At length he looked up—in his eyes an expression of mingled melancholy and 
fun—said briefly, “I’m spliced,” and fell to dragging out his hair as if it were 
directly responsible for the indiscretion. 

“You're married, Dick?” cried I, in astonishment. “ But this is very sudden, 
isn’t it? By ‘what drugs, charms, what conjurations, and what mighty magic,’ won 
you this woman?” 

“Drugs be damned!” he drawled: “I showed her the bank deposit slip.” 

The tapering™trunk of a tree, which stood on the opposite bank of the creek, led 
my eye upward to where two yellow-fronted parrakeets were billing in the foliage. 

“Do you like it?” I asked 
absently. 

“Ve-es”—he spoke with 
hesitation—“ I like it.” Then, 
after a pause, he added, eae 
adopting an explanatory tone: tie: -. 
* But it ain’t even-going” (I 
should explain that Dick had 
a fondness for horsey meta- 
phors and allusions). ‘ Some- 
times we spins along in double 
harness in fine style—regular 
township trot ; but ”—here he 
became darkly confidential— 
“there is other times, matey, 
when she gets her leg over 
the traces.” 

I looked again at the 
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parrakeets, but now could find nothing to say, and there followed an interval of 
silence, broken only by the low laughter of waters and the incessant twitter of a 
little fantail, which was performing all sorts of gyrations immediately above our 
heads in pursuit of flies. 

Having reduced his hair to something like subjection, and the comb to a tooth- 
less old age, Dick lazily detached himself from the fern-covered log, and moved 
away with a dilatory dawdle. After going a few paces he stopped, and his head 
came swinging slowly round. 

“The next time ye’re up my way with the gun—I seen a rabbit there last 
night—ye might pull up and have a look at her,” he said, still with the general 
suggestion of referring to a horse. “So long!” 

The next second the dense undergrowth of trailing creepers and sweet tangle 
of odorous leaves parted to his arms like a curtain, and received him. 

A few evenings later, being out with the gun, I turned my steps in the direction 
of Dick’s hut. My way led me up the steep side of a denuded spur, gashed and 
scarred, and exuding ugliness from every hateful wound. After a stiff climb I 
reached the hut. I had lifted my hand to knock, when a woman’s voice within 
burst into a torrent of abuse so fluent and so comprehensive that I turned to flee. 
Before I had gone a dozen paces I heard the door burst open and the same harsh 
voice call to me to stop. Submissively I turned, to find myself confronted by a 
tall dark brunette. Her face was flushed, and her thin lips were drawn tightly 
over her big white teeth, which were slightly parted, as if to give vent to her 
panting breath. 

“What d’you want here?” demanded she, in no very friendly tone. 

I did not know what to do or to say—for it must have seemed as if I had 
been eavesdropping ; but somehow I managed to stammer, “Is Dick at home ?” 

“Oh, you’re a friend of Dick’s, are you?” she said, dropping her voice into 
a tone of irony. “Oh yes, he’s at home! Walk in: he'll be glad to see you, 
I’m sure.” 

I hesitated a moment, and then, in my confusion, yielded. 

“There’s your friend,” she said, when we were within the hut, “and I hope 
you're proud of the beauty.” 

The word “beauty” possesses a curiously convertible application, and it was 
in that sense she used it. 

Dick was very drunk. He smiled inanely when he saw me, and then began to 
scan the floor with an expression of ludicrous solemnity intended to represent sobriety, 
but which, in reality, made him look remarkably like an idiot. 

“Won’t you sit down?” said the woman, with mock cordiality. 

I declined, in some alarm, and got away as fast as civility permitted. 

The diggers were not long in finding a suitable appellation, according to ‘heir 
lights, for Dick’s partner. Her fine figure, her handsome but unrefined face— 
although they did not know that—and the flashy adornment of her person, were 
things remarked by them with secret awe and admiration, and won for her the 
distinguished title of the “ Duchess.” 

The doctor, an M.D. of London, who could not be said to be completely 
identified with temperance principles—a little failing which probably accounted for 
his presence on those ultimate shores—blabbed, in one of his weak moments, to 
Mrs. Sowerby that he had seen the Duchess in the bar of the American Theatre 


at Shortland with “five miles of blue silk on the ground and a black eye.” 


Now, Mrs. Sowerby was a lady of spotless character and orthodoxy, possessed 
of certain rigid notions of her own, and, moreover, one of the pillars of the meeting- 
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house presided over by the Rev. Mr. Stevens. Numbered among her characteristic 
possessions was a prying nose, which fitted everybody’s business with the adaptability 
of a skeleton key. Consequently, this nose of hers being laid to the trail, she 
followed it up with the assiduity of a sleuthhound. Having run down her prey, 
she held him at bay, and asked him if she might be favoured with a glance at 
the marriage lines. On that particular topic, however, Dick seemed reticent and 
shy ; whereupon Mrs. Sowerby shook her head and puckered her mouth with great 
peculiarity of expression. 

One evening, a few days after Dick’s return, I had climbed, through a region 
of upturned earth and blackened stumps of trees, to the top of a spur, and had 
sat down to watch the sunset at a spot near to which the track from the Thames 
gold-field, after threading the gloomy solitude of the Bush for fourteen miles, 
emerged once more into the cheery light of day. Far beneath lay the dusky and 
indistinct waters of the Hauraki Gulf, while landward a wide prospect of precipitous 
spurs and deep gorges, densely wooded and terribly rough, spread away and upward 
until they culminated in the great central range of Cape Colville, crowned by a 
vast weather-beaten rock, which towered over the surrounding country like some 
feudal castle of old. The leaves of the great trees were glazed with wet, and the 
drenched scrub at their feet was redolent of the odours of sweet-smelling vegetable 
life. It had rained earlier in the day, but now the grey canopy was rolled up and 
lay in heavy brown-red folds upon the western horizon. The earth had swung 
round, and the bold mountain range had topped the sun, but a slanting ray still 
lingered on the face of the castle-like rock, sublimely contrasted by the wide expanse 
of forest beneath, already deepening into shadow. A soft blue veil of smoke, rising 
from many a rude chimney and camp fire, hung motionless over the diggings. Not 
a thing stirred. The day-birds had folded their wings and sunk into the depths 
of the Bush, and those that are wakeful through the night were not yet abroad. 

I was about to retrace my steps—for the gloomy twilight was silently and swiftly 
closing over all—when I heard a footfall immediately behind me. 

I turned, to look into a trustful pair of soft brown eyes set in a face singularly 
gentle and pleasing, albeit sallow and somewhat sorrowful as well. The possessor 
was a weak-kneed boy of about twenty—as I guessed his age—whose lithe figure 
presented a delicacy of formation in every exterior point. 

His supple little hands, brick-red from recent exposure, showed no mark of 
manual labour ; from which circumstance I inferred that he was an adventurous 
clerk stricken with gold fever. 

For a moment or two he stood looking thoughtfully down upon the lights of 
the Creek, which were beginning to kindle here and there. 

Scanning him closely, it flashed on me that I had seen his face before, and 
I set my brains pounding away at the question “Where?” I struck a match, 
ostensibly to light my pipe, truly that I might see the clearer. My gaze, in the 
better light, assured me that I was mistaken. 

At last he spoke. “Is this Tinker’s Creek?” he said, in a childish tone of 
inquiry. 

It was the voice now! I wondered vaguely where I had heard it. But the 
fancy was fugitive and baffling, and my mind could lay no firm hold upon it. I 
supposed that I must have dreamt of such a face and such a voice at some time, 
and with that permitted the idea to fall away from me. 

“Ves,” I said, “this is Tinker’s Creek.” 

He remained for some time longer, staring before him with a pensive fixity of 
gaze. I noticed that his hob-nailed boots—palpably large for his feet—and his 
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trousers, to the knee, were covered with viscid yellow clay. Evidently he had 
tramped from the Thames. 

‘Touched by his wayworn appearance, I said, “Can I help you in any way?” 

The peremptory shake of his head amounted almost to a rebuff. 

By that time the usual night sounds were beginning to make themselves heard. 
A more-pork hooted at intervals from the neighbouring scrub, a daka, high in the 
air, grated out its discordant scream, and the plaintive whistle of a Azz came down 
the wind, which meanwhile had risen, from somewhere higher up the spur. A 
blast swept sharply through the branches of the vague and towering trees in long 
drawn sighs and solemn mutterings—sounds which scemed to shape themselves into 
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words of awe of the coming night and the immeasurable mystery of the darkened 
Bush. 

“Come!” cried I, “let’s be going. If you won’t let me help you, I can at least 
save you from the nasty jar of suddenly finding yourself at the bottom of a shaft.” 

“ Thank-you,” he answered, somewhat stubbornly ; “I think I shall remain here.” 

“ And roost up a tree, I suppose!” I said testily, for I was beginning to lose 
patience with him; although, Heaven knows, his pitiable condition should have 
called forth sympathy rather than annoyance. “Are you coming?” 

His answer was powerfully conclusive—inasmuch as he made none. 

Instead of pegging out a claim in some likely spot, and working at quartz-reefing, 
this strange being contented himself with panning off the wash-dirt in the beds of 
creeks, although they had been worked over so often that his labour could have 
brought him in nothing but the means of life. As a habitation, he pitched upon 
the deserted out-lying hut of a bushfeller—a tumbledown place, through the crannies 
of which the biting wind and the driving rain must have beaten upon him full 
often. An extraordinary peculiarity of his, in the eyes of the rougher diggers, was 
his aversion to drink, for none of those fiercer spirits could be brought, even by 
_the wildest stretch of imagination, to suppose that life could be made _ bearable 
‘without the luxury of an occasional “spree.” “Not that I holds with what yer 
calls tipsymania,” said Raspberry—so called from the fruity appearance of his nose 
—but a man as can’t take a drink——” And, in default of words to express his 
contempt, the bibulous gentleman expectorated. Equally strange was the boy’s 
antipathy to tobacco. ‘“ Pwhat’s this at all?” cried Larry MacGrotty, sucking at a 
black cutty with a stem so short that quite as much smoke went up his nose as 
in at his mouth. “Yez doan’t schmoke? Glory be to God, Oi do! Pwhat’s that 
purty mouth av yez fur, annyhow, ye poor simpleton!” The point of a ribald 
story, too, the boy received with perfect immobility, never by look or sign betraying 
the slightest consciousness of its meaning. “I hate a fellow who can’t see a joke,” 
complained the doctor, who had a prodigious fund of anecdote and liked his little 
efforts appreciated. ‘“ Hang it all, he’s as strait-laced as a girl! He’s like one, too. 
Happy thought! Let’s call him ‘ Rosalind.’ ” 

The diggers, however, with a predilection for greater pertinency in specific 
designations—for upon them the Shakespearian allusion was entirely lost—quickly 
converted the meaningless “ Rosalind” into “ Rawy ”—an appellative which clung to 
the boy thereafter. 

Chaffed and petted alternately—the butt for a vulgar jest one minute, and the 
object of solicitude the next—the shy young lad was for a time the plaything of the 
Creek. Yet, for all the raillery of the diggers, the general sentiment was favourable 
to him ; for, apart from his amiability of character, his face possessed a charm of 
expression which had for all a positive fascination. 

But in the general excitement and unrest of gold-digging the big children soon 
wearied of an amusement which somehow did not “pan out” quite so funny as it 
promised, and in a little while Rawy, as a source of amusement, was tossed aside 
like a worn-out toy. 

Then, when the diggers had ceased to trouble their heads about him—had 
forgotten his existence almost—a ludicrous development, strangely inconsistent with 
his habitual stoicism, brought the lad again into prominent notice. 

To explain this it is necessary to go back to the evening—or the second, I 
think it was—after his arrival. 

Dick, standing at the door of his hut, saw the boy in the creek below panning 
off the “dirt,” and, taking pity on his evident ignorance of the work, went down 
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to him, and was.at some pains to initiate the novice in the art of deftly twisting 
the dish. “ But,” as the blond giant afterwards explained, “he’s too small in the 
cannon-bone ever to earn his corn at that job.” In some effusion of rustic courtesy 
Dick asked Rawy to take supper with him—an invitation which, oddly enough 
perhaps, the retiring lad accepted. 

From. that time the strangely-assorted pair were much together, and Rawy 
frequently repeated his visit to Dick’s hut. 

“ Poor little beggar!” said the latter to me one day, “he must be as miserable 
as a motherless foal in that one-horse shanty of his. Besides, his tucker costs 
nothing, for he don’t eat as much as a colt with the lampas. Come up and see 
if he. do.” 

I went up, and was able conscientiously to corroborate this statement. His 
appetite was certainly not robust. One thing, however, I remarked, which seemed 
to have escaped the notice of his easy, indulgent host, and which surprised me not 
a little. Rawy’s eyes constantly followed the Duchess, like the eyes of a picture, all 
round the hut. Moreover, when the time came to say “ good-night,” there was a 
curious sort of animation about him, which seemed almost feverish, and he held her 
hand in his longer than perhaps the occasion required. 

Soon a whisper was floating here and there that Dick was receiving a strange 
return for his hospitality. Before many days this whisper had grown into a voice 
so loud that all the Creek heard it. Perhaps it was due to that inscrutable mystery 
of the human heart which leads a gentle nature to seek its complement in its 
opposite; but, be that as it may, Rawy apparently had gone down before the 
brazen charms of the Duchess as a sapling before the bushfeller’s axe. 

I hasten to add, in justice to the woman, that so far as we could see his 
affection was not reciprocated. Indeed, his presence seemed alone sufficient to 
awaken her ill-humour. 

For a time Dick treated the current gossip with luxurious unconcern; but the 
scandal so grew, under the careful tending of Mrs. Sowerby, that at length suspicion 
seemed to have eaten its way through even his listless apathy. 

“Tf I catches that little beggar hanging round my shanty again,” he declared 
one day, in a threatening voice, which sounded strange in the mouth of one usually 
so placable, “damn everything an inch high if I don’t give him something that'll 
make him want turning out to grass for a twelvemonth ! ” 

Still, I repeat, on every occasion on which I saw them together I remarked that 
the Duchess flaunted the attentions of the boy with no slight acerbity. 

Late one evening I set out from the mill for a moonlight ramble. The wide 
expanse of Bush, stretching away to the crown of the range, lay soft and clear in 
the silvery light. As .I made my way up the spur—the mundic in the heaps of 
quartz on either hand glittering like scattered masses of diamonds—the perfume of 
the fragrant “tea-tree” seemed to fill the night with penetrating sweetness; the 
hoarse calling of the creek far below floated lazily upward, and the sea breeze, 
which was creeping in from the Gulf, and filling the air with invigorating freshness, 
blew pure upon my face. Save for the ceaseless thud of the stamper-heads at the 
battery, the night was very quiet. 

Suddenly, at a spot where the track took a sharp bend to avoid the output 
of a drive, Rawy came dashing round the corner, and ran full tilt against me. His 
face was very white—I saw that distinctly, for it was almost light as day—one 
hand was pressed to his chest, and he was crying bitterly. So he continued to sob 
as long as I could hear him. 

With the remembrance of Dick’s threat in my mind I hurried on towards his hut. 
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I found him—shut out apparently—standing before his door, looking very guilty 
and sheepish. 

“What have you been doing to Rawy, Dick?” I cried sternly, striking at once 
at the head of the matter, for my suspicions were now fully confirmed. “I met 
him crying like a child.” 

For a moment or two the big bearded fellow stood scraping the earth into a 
little heap with the side of his boot. 

At length he said sulkily, his face looking very like that of a naughty child, 
“T said I’d knock the stuffing out o’ him if I catched him hanging round here 
again.” 
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I dared not trust myself to speak, and without further word turned on my heel 
and began the descent. 

Presently I heard him coming heavily down the track after me. 

Once I looked back. He had closed the fingers of his left hand, making a fist 
of it, and was shaking his head at it in a very fierce way. 

A few paces more, and he called out: “Did yer say he was blubbering ?” 

“As if to break his heart.” 

“ Poor little beggar!” 

Not another word was spoken until we reached the mill. He followed me into 
the amalgamating room, silently watched me squeeze some amalgam through a piece 
of chamois leather, and, keeping close to my heels, came out again after me and 
stood at my side as I examined the “tables.” Once or twice, peeping at him out 
of the tail of my eye, I saw him lift his hand and gravely shake his head at it, as 
if he were reproving a forward child. 

I was stooping over the distributing plate to see if the quicksilver was lively 
when he bent down and trumpeted in my ear—for the noise made by the stampers 
was deafening—“ He was blubbering, was he?” 

** Sobbing like a woman,” I shouted back. 

After certain convulsive motions of his arms and twitchings of his face, the 
reason for which I was no wise able to guess, he dived his hand into his pocket, 
pulled out a greasy one-pound note, and, growing somewhat red, thrust it into my 
hand, saying, in a voice I would not have recognised as his, “Give the little 
beggar that.” 

He left no time for any answer. 

The next few days were cold and rainy: the hills were blotted out with lowering 
clouds ; the creek ran a “ banker” ; the roads were in an awful state ; it was impossible 
to get any quartz down from the reefs, and the mill was at a standstill. 

One miserable evening I floundered down to the beach to look in at the 
“ Diggers’ Rest”—the one “hotel” on the Creek, and the sort of theatre of the 
diggings, to which any one, who had nothing better to do, repaired—to see what 
was going on. 

At first, on entering the bar, I was able to see nothing in the foul place but 
the thick and yellowish coils of a heavy cloud of tobacco smoke. As my eyes 
became accustomed to it, the dull light of a kerosene lamp showed me a goodly 
muster of the more dissolute among the diggers. The presence of a negro, who 
was sitting on a bucket turned upside down, and of Chow Lee, a Chinese tail-race 
sluicer, who was squatting tailor-wise on the floor, added a generous and cosmopolitan 
air to the gathering. Dick, I am sorry to say, was also of the number. ‘To a man 
they were sunk back upon their seats, depressed and taciturn. From time to time 
one of them would bestir himself and call querously for “ drinks all round”; but 
the order exercised no charm of expectancy upon the gathering. The landlord, 
obsequious enough when the men had money in their pockets, displayed, now, a 
remarkable obstinacy in refusing to answer. 

The pound note which Dick had given me must have come nigh being his last. 
I had it, even then, in my pocket, but I did not consider it a favourable opportunity 
to restore it. 

Once Dick caught my eye, but looked away instantly, and, taking on an air 
of abstraction, gazed with an assumption of interest, which I am sure he was far 
from feeling, at a water bottle on the counter. 

Without knowing exactly why, I laughed, but instantly checked myself in obedience 
to other considerations. The fact that the company were temporarily unable to 
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command the price of a drink rendered the occasion far too serious a one to permit 
of any indulgence in hilarity. 

For a time nothing was heard but the pattering of rain and the splash and 
gurgle of water; then, in the twinkling of an eye, the bar was filled with bustle 
and hubbub. 

The Duchess, seething with rage, had swept into the room like a gust of wind. 
She stood for a moment—one hand pressed against her heaving bosom as if to 
steady her breath, while with the other she flung back the cataract of rich dark 
hair which was streaming over her face and shoulders—and then, addressing Dick, 
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cried, in a voice which came with startling force, although we had awaited her 
speech, “Go home, you dog!” 

No man worthy the name can be expected tamely to submit to being called a 
“dog,” and it was with no surprise that I heard Dick retaliate with an opprobrious 
appellation which possesses equally exasperating properties for women. Nor did 
his revolt end here. In strange opposition to his usual phlegm, the easy, indulgent 
soul was showing himself, for once in his life, to be strong. He continued to gaze 
hard at the Duchess with an expression of something like defiance in his soft blue 
eyes, indicative of a state of mind not to be trifled with. 

The woman was momentarily staggered, and there followed a brief interval of 
intense silence. ‘The lull, however, was unnatural, and seemed to threaten danger. 
We felt that instinctively; and the faces about me—and my own, I doubt not— 
expressed nothing but vague alarm. 

The strain had become quite painful, when it was snapped by a somewhat 
ludicrous and wholly unforeseen development. With the swiftness of a bird scuttling 
out of a bush, Rawy darted into the bar, and glanced fearfully round upon the 
assemblage with a look which seemed humbly to appeal for peace. 

As he stood there, timid and embarrassed, nervously pushing back the silken 
curls which the wind and the rain had brought rioting about his smooth forehead 
and small round ears, there was not one of us who was not more or less affected 
by the sight. Even the truculence of the Duchess was softened for a moment. 

Of a sudden—I happened to be watching him—Dick’s eyes seemed to fill with 
a strange sparkling light. He rubbed his hands, as if vastly pleased with some 
thought which had struck him, and winked at me by stealth; then, jumping to 
his feet, he turned to the wall and, slapping his legs, went off into a peal of 
boisterous mirth, which so shook the glasses on the shelves that they too seemed 
to be quaking with suppressed laughter. 

We looked on in a sort of admiring horror, for the boldness of the man, 
considering the ugly look which was rising in the shallow black eyes of the Duchess, 
was strikingly remarkable. 

Presently he turned, and said, with his usual drawl, though his voice seemed to 
have a chuckle hidden in it somewhere: ‘ Rawy, my lad, I’m going to make yer 
a sporting offer. Ye’ve been riding a waiting race lately, and now’s yer chance to 
come out and win, pulling double, with yer ears pricked. I’m more for the bucket 
than the manger to-night, but I’m stoney broke. Now, if ye’re sport enough to 
stump up for a bottle of rum, I’ll pull out o’ the race.” 

A few of the bolder spirits ventured to laugh at this covert way of “ knocking 
the Duchess kite-high”—to employ Raspberry’s way of putting it—but when the 
foolish boy, taking Dick’s banter seriously, nailed his words to the counter, the 
general roar was loud and long. 

Even Chow Lee, displaying a deeper and wider perception of the ludicrous than 
the Celestial is usually credited with, saw the humour of it. Doubling himself up 
with spasms of silent laughter, he jabbered volubly: “ Wellee good! Wellee, wellee 
good! Allee same Jappee-man sell-um wifee !” 

The next second the Duchess was upon him. Before any one had drawn a 
breath, she had seized him by his pigtail, yanked him to the floor, kicked him in 
front, kicked him behind, and offered, for twopence, to kick him into a region in 
which Satan, despite climatic disadvantages, is popularly supposed to enjoy most 
vigorous health—only she expressed the locality in one emphatic monosyllable. 

Scrambling to his feet, Chow Lee made for the door—I never saw any one in 
such a hurry to get out of a room—and, half turning as he gained the threshold, 
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“She ‘had seized him by his pigtail, yanked him to the floor.” 
threw over his shoulder at the lady the following most ungentlemanly remark: “ Me 
tinkee you too muchee plenty hellee !” 

No one dared laugh. ‘The Duchess, her passionate breast heaving with her 
recent struggles, stood, with her back curved to the necessary segment for a spring, 
snarling horribly, and darting a fiery glance from one to the other with animal 
swiftness. 

We sat perfectly still, wondering what would happen next, each one of us 
prepared for the worst. 

In a few seconds she commenced pacing the room with wild gestures, clasping 
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her hands, stretching them overhead, and clasping them again with a sounding slap 
that made half the men start back and nearly fall over their forms. 

Of a sudden she halted before Dick, and proceeded to lash him with her tongue 
with a fierceness which I can compare only to a brutal bullock-driver laying open 
the ribs of his beasts with his terrible raw-hide whip. She railed about promises 
made, only to be broken; of lying statements, of false representations ; and made 
other startling and lurid disclosures—all of which produced rather unpleasant and 
vivid impressions of Dick’s behaviour during his little trip to Shortland. 

When a woman is angry there is nothing as regards her next move that can 
safely be predicted but uncertainty. 

In the act of raging, with all the blindness of mad-dog ferocity, she turned 
towards the boy, whose attentions she had hitherto scouted, and with feminine 
inconsistency fell upon his neck in a passionate fit of weeping. Before we had 
recovered from our surprise the pair had gone out in the rain together. 

Left to ourselves, Dick naturally became the centre of attraction—every ear 
itching to hear the other side of the story. But if he meant to be communicative 
there was no indication of it in his face. He had relapsed into a solemn silence, 
which contrasted oddly with his recent outburst of jocularity. Leaning forward, 
with his beard between his hands, his elbows on his knees, and with one foot 
tapping the floor, he sat staring before him with an expression of solemnity in his 
simple face which I had never seen there before. 

At last he straightened himself, sent his blue eyes wandering from face to face 
as if awakening from a sleep, and in the end turned them towards the counter. 
The rum, which the publican had lost no time in supplying, stood there. After 
a brief pause he wearily rose to his feet, took up the grog, and lounged impassively 
to the door. As he passed out he stooped down and smashed the bottle to atoms 
on the step. The next moment he was gone. 

The following morning many curious eyes were directed towards Dick’s hut. 
Even as I so gazed, standing at the door of the battery, the Duchess and Rawy, 
coming from quite another direction, passed by. I gave them “ Good-morning.” 

The face of the woman was pale and drawn, and there were circles round her 
eyes; but, on the other hand, those of her companion struck me with their 
brightness. They said little, beyond that they were on their way to the store for 
provisions. ‘This fact spoke for itself. If I felt any sorrow for Dick, it was swept 
away in the current of the greater sorrow I felt for the sorely smitten boy. 

Yet there was a pleasant surprise in store for us all. Perhaps it was due to 
the gentle influence of her new associate, but certainly the whole mind and manner 
of the Duchess seemed to have been diverted into a purer and better channel. 
She became neat and sober in her attire, preserved a greater timidity of the diggers, 
no longer visited the Diggers’ Rest, and in every way appeared to have profited 
by her new condition. 

Despite this change for the better, the Rev. Mr. Stevens felt it his duty to 
make a pastoral excursion “to the tent of this son of Eli and the woman whose 
garments were not white”—as he was pleased to describe Rawy and the Duchess 
—to entice them into his fold. 

I regret to say that Mr. Stevens did not just then find much favour in the eyes 
of the masculine members of our community—not but what we all had the greatest 
respect for religion in the abstract. That same week he had refused to bury 
“Stingy Bob ”—a digger who had been killed at the bottom of a shaft by a bucket 
slipping from the windlass—on the ground that for all he (the reverend gentleman) 
knew the deceased might have been a Roman Catholic. ‘The feeling of indignation 
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“As he passed out he stooped down and smashed the bottle to atoms on the step.” 


awakened by this circumstance was all the more acute because he persisted in his 
obduracy in the face of the doctor’s potent argument—a deduction received by us 
as conclusive proof—that the chances were a thousand to one that Stingy Bob, far 
from being Roman, had belonged to Mr, Stevens’ own persuasion, because it was 
the cheapest, 
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‘The reverend gentleman, perched on a stump.” 


I happened to pass the outlying hut one afternoon, and there found the reverend 
gentleman, perched on a stump which stood most invitingly for the purpose 
immediately opposite the door, deep in a fervid address, in which he was painting 
the future of the pair, should they continue to sow tares in the wheatfield, with a 
colouring so vivid that it made me feel quite warm, although the day was raw 
and boisterous. 

Rawy appeared to have beaten a retreat ; but the Duchess stood in the doorway, 
white to the lips, and trembling in every part of her with rage. Coldly sarcastic, 
she said that if she had known her humble cot was to be honoured with such 
distinguished company she would have laid down a piece of scarlet carpet, and 
dug up some palms and shrubs and tastefully arranged them as a border. From 
irony she leapt to abuse, and that with such disquieting rapidity and vehemence 
that her shocking words came with the violence of a blow on the ear. 

“Woman!” shrieked the reverend gentleman, with eyes and hands uplifted in 
horror. The next second he was plunging wildly down the slope. As he was more 
fleet of foot than the Duchess, he got away without misfortune to any one but the 
public hangman. 

If there was one of us who had been so sanguine as to suppose that the change 
for the better in the Duchess would have any duration, he hardly could have held 
the same view after the expiration of a few days. The improvement, to whatever 
cause it was due, passed again, and left her no better. She gave Mrs. Sowerby 
plenty to talk about, I promise you. Indeed, the majority of us were compelled 
to admit that Chow Lee’s opinion of her—if the reader should happen to remember 
it—was a fairly accurate one. It was with a sense of relief that we heard her 
declare her intention to quit for a soil more congenial to her tastes. 
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Steamer-day broke wet and stormy. The wind was blowing hard from the 
north-east, with a nasty send of sea up the Gulf. Although there was no certainty 
of the boat calling, even in fine weather, it was customary, after she had been 
sighted, for every one who had nothing better to do to saunter down to the beach 
to watch her go by. 

The Duchess, an early arrival and an intending passenger, gave us all as much 
attention as she did Rawy, which was little enough. He, poor boy, standing 
somewhat in the background—every few minutes making spasmodic starts towards 
her, but checking himself the next second—gazed at her unremittingly, with a 
strained, yearning expression. It was positively painful to watch him struggling to 
remain master of himself. His lips twitched and trembled, and the handkerchief 

_he held shook as if the hand were palsied; his pallor kept increasing, and I feared 
at one time that the stupid fellow would faint. At length the hot tears welled up 
in his eyes, and, bubbling over, coursed down his cheeks. Then he began to sob, 
not audibly, but visibly, as if his heart were breaking. 

There was no need for his distress: the steamer passed a long way out, 
lumbering along like an over-driven bullock, her deck all awash, and the spray 
flying high over her smoke-stack. 

The end came in a few hours, and it came in a most unexpected way. 

That night a ball took place at the Diggers’ Rest. I do not propose to 
dwell upon the convivialities of that evening: it was a scene of roaring revelry 
which possessed absolutely no claim to be described to the polite reader. 

Towards morning—when the fun had grown fast and furious, and coats and 
waistcoats had been discarded, and the gentlemen stood forth in costumes admirably 
adapted to the heat of the room—to the wonder and dismay of everybody the 
Duchess sailed through the door en grande tenue. 

Never were Volscians more fluttered than the fair sex present. They intuitively 
gathered their skirts about them, and, flying together, began to whisper and chatter 
without a moment’s intermission on the part of any of them. 

At length one hard-faced dame, presumably ignorant of the customs of the 
fashionable world, remarked, with malevolent distinctness, that if naked people were 
allowed to come in it was time for all decent women to go. 

The Duchess heard the sneer, but treated it with goddess-like indifference. 
When, however, it was repeated, with the addition of a personal corollary, she seemed 
about to risk her dignity with a retort. 

At this perilous juncture a married man, who was so far under the influence of 
liquor as to be utterly indifferent to consequences of any kind—and they promised 
to be dire, if black looks in a wife mean anything—rebelled momentarily against 
the restrictions of conjugal bondage, and, reverting to the individual freedom of 
action of other and happier days, caught the Duchess round the waist and staggered 
away with her in the steps of a polka, danced to the accompaniment of his own 
whistling. 

Under such conditions as were forward that night the human passions operate 
with alarming intensity. It is immaterial who began it, but thereupon arose a furious 
fight, which was referred for immediate settlement to the arbitration of glasses, bottles, 
chairs, and, in fact, any weapon which came the handiest. 

The Diggers’ Rest was a two-storied building, and a flight of stairs led from 
the dance-room to the apartments above. The Duchess was standing at bay, with 
her foot on the bottom step, when I saw her struck on the forehead with a missile 
which laid open the flesh. Half stunned by the blow, and moaning with pain, she 
stumbled, in terror of her life, up the stairs. 
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“A panic ensued.” 


Almost the same second some devilish hands dashed two kerosene lamps to 
the floor. In the twinkling of an eye the place was in flames, and ringing with 
the screams of women and the blasphemous outcries of men. 

A panic ensued, in which the lesson which Reason teaches was swallowed up 
in the mighty impulse of self-preservation. In the rush to escape men and women 
fought for places with all the fury of animals made mad with fear. The weak went 
down before the strong, and the fearful shrieks and moans from those trampled 
underfoot made the heart stand still with horror. When the wild stampede was 
over, those who had escaped scathless returned and dragged out the maimed and 
the insensible. By some miraculous means all were got out with their lives. 

How I got there I do not know; but when the first gleam of consciousness 
returned to me I found myself—surrounded by the prostrate forms of men and 
women, moaning and sobbing with agony of body and mind—-sitting some little 
distance from the burning building, attempting to wipe some adhesive wetness from 
my eyes. 

“Where are you hurt?” It was the doctor who spoke. 

Staggering to my feet with his assistance, I replied, “I’m all right, I think ”— 
as indeed proved to be the case. 

The doctor began remarking, “It’s all the fault of that dashed Duchess ? 
when his eyelids flew open like rebounding elastic. ‘“ By God!” he cried, “I never 
saw her come down those stairs.” 





He saw her, though, a second later, when a passing rush of wind blew aside 
the smoke and showed her at an upstairs window, her wide, terrified eyes agape in 
the ghastly light. 

Before the ladder, which was brought with all possible speed from somewhere 
in the rear of the house, could be planted in position, the lower story was like 
the cavernous jaws of some hellish monster, crackling and grinding the fabric to 
pieces ; while from mouths, which had been windows, darted forked tongues which 
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lapped the weather-boards as though the scarlet demon were licking his lips in joy 
of his feast. 

Either the woman was partially suffocated by the smoke and heat, or was deprived 
of her senses by terror ; for, although the means of escape were at hand, she appeared 
to be unable to make any effort to extricate herself from her perilous position. 
With voices almost breaking in our throats, we warned, coaxed, implored, and even 
commanded her to come down—but all to no purpose. In the end, with a wild 
and startled look in her dark eyes, as though she had seen Death and strove to 
shut its approach from her sight, she covered her face with her garments and sank 
in a heap to the floor. 

Certainly not more than fifty seconds elapsed between the time the ladder was 
placed in position and when she shrank thus from the flames. 

“Look here, mates,” said Dick quietly: “I’m going up.” 

As he stooped to break off a branch of “tea-tree” to shade his face from 
the blast of heat, a lithe figure sprang out of the darkness and dashed past him. 
Before any one could stretch out a hand to stay him, Rawy was half-way up the 
ladder. In safety he reached the window and climbed within. The Duchess, who 
appeared to awaken to some sense of hope and volition at the approach of the 
boy, raised her hand to her forehead as if she were dazed, and, stumbling to her 
feet with uncertain steps, allowed herself to be half pushed, half assisted out upon 
the rounds. 

In palpitating excitement we watched the descent. ‘Twenty times it seemed as 
if she must fall. There was an appalling stillness while it lasted—and it seemed to 
last a year; but when she swooned away into the rescuing arms of several black 
and blood-red figures, and was instantly dragged out of danger, a hoarse cheer rose 
high above the hideous din of the roaring flames and crackling timbers. 

The next second an explosion occurred—due, probably, to a small keg of 
blasting-powder, for the hotel was used as a temporary depository of all kinds of 
diggers’ requisites—and the side of the house flapped over like a trick-house in a 
harlequinade. 

Then there flashed to my brain the quick thought that, precious as every instant 
was, Rawy had waited until the Duchess was safe before overburdening the frail 
ladder with his own weight. My hands opened and shut convulsively, something 
took me by the throat, and everything ran together in a great blur of no particular 
form or colour. 

Gradually the black became grey, and then it came—the slow wintry dawn. It 
looked upon a heap of smouldering embers, with here and there a blackened stud 
or rafter; and a knot of men and women, whose faces looked unfamiliar to each 
other, standing about a crushed form, scorched and begrimed beyond recognition. 
A mournful picture, set in a sombre frame of lowering rain-clouds. 

As we stood about the poor boy, with bared heads and livid faces, exchanging 
hurried and fearsome whispers, the solemn hush was broken by a manifestation of 
bad taste to which it was positively painful to listen. 

“ Behold,” said the Rev. Mr. Stevens, who, with almost everybody on the diggings, 
had hurried to the scene of the fire, “the sinner above all that dwelt in the tents 
of ‘Tinker’s Creek laid low!” He paused a moment, interrupted by the withdrawal of 
several sobbing women whose hearts were shocked beyond endurance by the words 
of unholy mockery. ‘In this,” he continued, nowise abashed, “I see plainly a 
Fatherly guidance, and I lift up my voice in much thankfulness to the Lord for 
His dealings with the sinner. He hath stretched forth his hand and chastened the 
backslider. Blessed be His name!” 
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© Yes, a woman,’ sald the Duchess, with a sudden softness in her voice.” 


There was a stir on the outskirts of the crowd, and the next second the Duchess, 
recovered from her swoon, thrust her way into the centre. 

“What is it?” she cried hoarsely, almost desperately, her hands twisting each 
other as though she were in pain. “Speak, can’t you, some one! ” 

“What is it?” said the evangelical Stevens, swelling out his little stomach and 
posing himself for a very fine effect: “It is the wages of sin—death.” 

The words hardly had left his lips when the doctor, springing up from the side 
of the prostrate form, shouted, in fierce mimicry: “ Wages of sin be damned! It’s 
a woman!” 

“A woman!” stammered Mr. Stevens, his stomach seeming to collapse like an 
emptying bladder. 

“Yes, a woman,” said the Duchess, with a sudden softness in her voice which 
we had never heard: “a woman who for months has cheerfully suffered cold, wet, 
toil, shame, and discomfort—for in no other way but a man’s attire could she dare 
to approach the horrid life I have led—to try to save her sister from an existence 
worse than death. And,” continued the contrite, half catching her breath, her eyes 
turned upward to Heaven, her right hand lifted as if calling upon her Maker to 
witness her vow, “may God strike me dead if she has not brought me back to 
Him at last!” 

She spoke, not only with her lips, but with her whole soul; and there was in 
her words, at once blasphemous and devout, the strong rush of outbursting truth,— 
and an awful lull followed. 

She hung her head for a moment ; then, uttering a moan of the heart’s anguish, 
such as I wish never again to hear, she stumbled falteringly towards her sister, her 
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face buried in her hands, and, sinking to the ground at her side, rocked herself as 
though the agony were almost greater than she could bear. 

Sick at heart, I turned away. My eyes chanced to fall upon Richard Duff. 
He was looking at his clenched hand as I had seen him look at it that night in 
the mill; but now his face was very white, his brow was furrowed, and his lips 
were tightly set. Slowly he walked to the store, carefully measured his distance, 
and then drove the offending hand with all his great strength against the side of 
the house. The blow smashed in the weather-board and laid bare every knuckle- 
bone. But, when he rejoined the group, there was no trace of pain in his face: 
rather did the expression he wore betoken relief. 

“Ts there no hope, Doctor?” murmured the Duchess, in a low and broken 
voice, between her sobs. 

The answer came from her sister. 

“Why don’t you keep the ladder steady? It won’t keep steady.” After a 
deathlike silence she continued, a curious light and life coming into her face and 
her voice: “There, keep it like that! It’s steady now. Look! There are angels 
walking up and down it. I can hear the rustle of their wings. Oh, do keep it 
like that! It seems to stretch right up to heaven!” 

And the ladder being like that, she climbed it. 


JAMES BUCKLAND. 
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The Bibliotheque Nationale, from the Rue Vivienne. 


THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE OF PARIS. 


HE vast buildings which form the Bibliothtque Nationale—home of peace 
and meditation, if ever there were one—are situated, by a strange anomaly, 
in the very centre of Paris, in the liveliest and noisiest quarter of the 

capital. Whereas all the other libraries, all the great seats of learning, harbour 
their devotees on the left bank of the Seine—the quieter bank and the one more 
favourable to study—the Bibliothéque Nationale alone raises its thick walls in the 
midst of that human ant-hill which is formed by the quarter of the Palais Royal. 

It is true that several times during this century it has been proposed to remove 
our great national institute. Napoleon I. himself had this idea, which he did not, 
however, carry out. It is not so easy to displace immense collections like those 
which occupy the ancient hotel of Cardinal Mazarin. 

It was in 1721 that the collections of the Royal Library—formerly hidden in 
a part of Colbert’s hotel, where the great minister had given them shelter—took 
up their abode in the vast premises left untenanted by the bankruptcy of Law 
and in a portion of the hotel of the Comte de Nevers, an annexe of the ancient 
Palais Mazarin. At that time they were unpretentious, and contented themselves 
with little. 

They increased with such marvellous rapidity, however, during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, that in 1855, notwithstanding the encroachments made 
on neighbouring property, notwithstanding the prodigies of ingenuity and patience 
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The Courtyard. 


displayed by the Conservateurs, they overflowed in every direction. A complete 
transformation was deemed necessary. Nearly all the old buildings were pulled 
down, and in their place arose superb edifices, with all the arrangements intelligently 
carried out, and with vast and airy rooms, constructed under the direction of the 
architects Labrouste, father and son, and at the present day under that of M. Pascal. 
It took thirty years to complete this work, voted for by the Commission of 1855. 

Even then all was not yet perfect. Some old houses, attached to that portion 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale on the side of the Rue Vivienne, placed its treasures 
in permanent danger. Moreover, with the far-reaching spirit of our age, the day 
was already foreseen when the new buildings would be insufficient. It was 
therefore decided to buy and demolish the houses adjoining the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and to construct new and magnificent buildings on their sites. 

The first part of the programme was carried out: the old buildings exist no 
more. But the second part is yet in the section of projects to come; and one of 
the most beautiful streets of Paris, the Rue Vivienne, is still disfigured by black 
and gaping building sites, most unattractive to the eye of the visitor. 

The architect himself, M. Pascal, has estimated the cost of the new buildings 
at seven millions of francs, but the Chambers have not assented to the Bill. This 
is the more regrettable, as the new buildings would offer to students an immense 
hall, where they could work in the evening by electric light—an oft-expressed wish 
of the Parisian press and students. 
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The Inner Facade. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale is divided into four great sections or departments : 
the Département des Imprimés, to which is attached the geographical section; the 
Département des Manuscrits; the Département des Estampes, and that of Monnaies 
et Médailles. 

Our great institute has at its head as General Administrator (Administrateur 
Général) a man of letters, no less celebrated and esteemed in France than abroad 
—M. Léopold Delisle. He is seconded in his difficult task by an able and 
zealous General Secretary (Secrétaire Général)--M. Montreuil. Each department 
is presided over by a Keeper-in-Chief (Conservateur-en-Chef). After him are 
ranged the assistant keepers (conservateurs adjoints), librarians, sub-librarians, 
probationers, and, lastly, the attendants—these latter being occupied with purely 
mechanical work. 

The Département des Imprimés is by far the most important, not only owing 
to the actuality which it puts into its work, but over and above all to the large 
portion of the public which is interested in its literary treasures and makes use 
of them. It is therefore natural that it should occupy a large place in this paper. 

When one compares the present Département des Imprimés with the thousand 
volumes which the inventory of 1610 sets forth, one is astounded at the distance 
traversed since that time. What a tremendous product of human genius during 
the last three centuries ! 

Already on the accession of Louis XIV. an advance was made, and the 
Bibliothtque du Roi numbered five thousand volumes. ‘The Copyright Act, obtained 
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some years previously as compensation for the privileges accorded to printers, 
promoted a quick development of the Royal Library from that time forward. 

The inventory of Nicolas Clément in 1688 gives substantial proof of an obvious 
augmentation, as the works inventoried number 143,000. On the eve of the 
Revolution, 300,000 volumes filled the shelves of the ancient Palais Mazarin. ‘The 
revolutionary era saw an influx to the Bibliothéque Nationale of the works seized 
from the abbeys and the chateaux of the emigrés. And these were so numerous that 
all classification became impossible! The officials contented themselves with arranging 
the new-comers, according to the names of the authors, in alphabetical order in their 
respective classes. 
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This became the starting-point of a new system of classification, respected up 
to 1876—that is to say, until the administration of M. Léopold Delisle. It is 
known under the name of “unclassified” (on forté). The classification adopted 
before the Revolution is designated by the name of “old stock” (ancien fonds) 
or “old classification” (ancien porte). Since 1876 we have a new class called 
“new stock” (xouveau fonds) or “new classification” (nouveau porlé). Each work 
on entering the Département des Imprimés is now numbered and placed in the class 
to which it belongs; it is then inserted in one of the dxdéetins, French or foreign, 
which appear monthly. Lastly, slips under authors’ names and order of subject 
are put at the disposal of readers. ‘The public can therefore easily keep itself 
informed of the new works which are acquired by the Bibliothtque Nationale 
through the Copyright Act or through purchase, and which figure on an average 
at 60,000 volumes or thereabouts. 

At the present moment 2,600,000 volumes —3,000,000 if one counts the 
duplicates and collections of pieces—occupy the immense rooms of the Bibliothtque 
Nationale. They would form, if they were placed side by side, forty kilometers 
of length. 

In order to facilitate research, the idea has long existed of classifying the works 
according to the matters treated of. In spite of the defects of certain of these 
classifications, they have been preserved, in order to avoid long and costly revisions. 
They follow, with the corresponding letters of the alphabet: A, Holy Writ; 
B, Liturgy and Councils; C, Fathers of the Church; D, Catholic Theology ; 
D?, Non-Catholic Theology; E, Canon Law; E?*, The Law of Nature and of 
Nations; F, Civil Law; G, General History and Geography; H, Ecclesiastical 
History ; J, Ancient History—Greeks, Byzantines, Turks, Romans; K, History of 
Italy; L, History of France; M, History of Germany, of the Netherlands, and 
of the Northern and Eastern Countries of Europe; N, History of Great Britain ; 
O, History of Spain and Portugal; O?, History of Asia; O', History of Africa ; 
P, History of America; P?, History of Oceania; Q, Bibliography ; R, Philosophical, 
Political, Economical, Moral and Physical Sciences ; S, Natural Sciences ; T, Medical 
Sciences; V, Mathematical Sciences and Arts; Vm, Music; X, Philology and 
Rhetoric; Y, Poetry and the Drama; Y’, Novels; Z, Polygraphy. These divisions 
have not proved adequate, and it has been deemed useful to make subdivisions 
in certain over-extensive divisions. ‘The section Poetry and the Drama has been 
notably divided into several subsections as follows: Y, Generalities ; Ya, Oriental 
Poetry; Yb, Greek Poetry; Yc, Latin Poetry; Yd, Italian Poetry; Ye, French 
Poetry ; Yf, French Drama (not detached pieces); Yg, Spanish and Portuguese 
Poetry ; Yh, German Poetry; Yi, Poetry of the Netherlands; Yk, English Poetry ; 
Yl, Scandinavian Poetry; Ym, Sclavonic Poetry; Yn, Celtic Poetry; Yo, Miscel- 
laneous Works (not included in the preceding subdivisions) ; Yth, Detached Plays. 

The following sections have, like that of Poetry, a certain number of sub- 
sections :— 


History of France ‘ ° : " , ‘ 15 subsections, 

ss Great Britain. . ‘ . ‘ 24 

‘ Spain and Portugal . , . . 27 “ 

“i Asia . ; , ‘ : P , 20 ie 

ws Africa. ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 23 = 

~ America . . ° i . : 26 r 

i Oceania. ‘ ° ° . ‘ 5 ‘4 
Medical Sciences : . ° ‘ . ‘ 8 ‘i 
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In each of these divisions those volumes have been set aside which, by reason 
of their rarity, or their intrinsic value, or precious manuscript notes, may not be used 
without special precautions. ‘These constitute the véserve, and are only issued at a 
special table of the reading-room (sad//e de travail). In this manner, then, are the 
innumerable works of the Bibliotheque Nationale classified and numbered. Every 
employé can find the book required in a few minutes. This is something in itself, 
but it is not all. In order to make these riches known to the public, a complete 
catalogue must be put before them for consultation. ‘This has long been contemplated. 
Already in 1645 the brothers Dupuy were occupied with it, although only 1329 
volumes existed at that time. A little later Nicolas Clément took up the idea of 
the brothers Dupuy and compiled two catalogues, which are still referred to, and 
have been used up to the point of departure for the latest classifications. The 
Legislative Assembly wished to try and bring a little order into the ever-increasing 
flood of books, and ordered, by a decree of January 2nd, 1792, a general inventory 
of all the works in the Bibliothéque; but, overwhelmed by the avalanches of 
volumes descending upon them from all parts of France, the librarians must have 
abandoned all work of this kind. 

The first half of this century saw a little order introduced into the chaos of 
books amassed since the Revolution; but until the appointment of M. ‘Taschereau 
as General Administrator, in 1852, no serious catalogue work was attempted. ‘The 
new Administrator commenced by making slips for every work received at the 
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Vestibule of the Reading Room. 


Imprimés. At the same time he set to work on the enormous arrears, and compiled 
the large catalogues of the History of France and of Medical Sciences. Still, a 
fixed plan was lacking for the successful achievement of so important a work as a 
general catalogue of the Jmprimés. ‘The honour of having understood this falls to 
M. Léopold Delisle. A Commission, of which he was the President, instituted in 
October 1875—that is to say, shortly after his appointment as General Administrator 
—evolved a code of measures and rules, destined to lay the foundations of the 
immense work, to which a considerable impetus was to be given—the general 
inventory of the riches of the Bibliothéque, that necessary prelude to the future 
catalogue. 

This enormous task, which at that time seemed impossible, is completed to-day ; 
and the three millions of volumes of the Bibliothéque Nationale are at the present 
moment represented by slips, classified according to subject and in alphabetical 
order, and which are to assist in the compilation of the General Catalogue. For 
there is no intention of stopping when all is fairly started. A considerable piece 
of work has been accomplished at the Bibliothéque Nationale, but the right is not 
yet theirs to inscribe the words of the Latin poet: “ Zxeg? Monumentum.” 

The General Administrator did not wish, however, to undertake this new task 
without having the opinions of competent men. A Commission, instituted for this 
purpose some months ago, has studied all the details of the new work, and has 
decided upon its immediate execution on the following lines. 

The General Catalogue will comprise all the printed works of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: for it is not solely in the department of that name that books exist ; 
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The Reading Room. 


they are also to be found in other departments, and especially in that of Manuscripts. 
The collectors whose treasures have enriched that department have, for the most 
part, gathered amongst the manuscripts a quantity of printed matter, often of 
extreme rarity. The “ registers” (vegtstres) given to or acquired by the Bibliotheque 
Nationale have been religiously preserved, as they are full of neglected documents 
of real value. The “Catechism of Calvin,” which no library possessed, and which 
was published at Geneva on the text discovered in Paris, was found, a few years 
ago, in one of these collections, in the midst of manuscripts relating to religious 
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affairs of the sixteenth century. There are, therefore, more than forty thousand 
printed works in the registers of the Département des Manuscrits which are lost 
to students. Consequently the decision taken by the Commission cannot be too 
highly praised. 

The inventory, already commenced, proves in fact the usefulness of this work. 
The Clairambault collection, of which the inventory is now complete, does not 
comprise less than nine thousand slips relative to pieces of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is intended also to include in the General Catalogue 
the books of the Fontainebleau Library, which has been associated with the 
Biblioth¢que Nationale since January 16th, 1888, and is particularly rich in 
pamphlets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The catalogue will comprise three great classes : 


1. The class of autonym works. 
2. The class of anonymous works, or those considered as such. 
3. The class of special works. 


The first class will give, under authors’ names, in alphabetical order, the 
titles of all works of which the author is known, with the usual description of edition, 
date, and size. There will also be appended to the name of each writer a complete 
list of those of his works represented at the Bibliothéque Nationale, with the 
different editions and number of copies of each work. 

The second class is reserved for anonymous works, or those considered as 
such: for example, those signed by more than five authors, or simply designated 
by initials. 

The third class will be formed of groups of special works. This principle, by 
the way, has already been applied to the Factums or Law Reports prior to 1789. 
The Département des Imprimés contains about fifty-seven thousand of these, and a 
catalogue of them, which is being compiled by M. Corda, will be of great interest 
for family histories. Three volumes have already appeared of the six destined 
to form the complete catalogue; the Factums, discovered in the inventory of the 
manuscripts, are in themselves numerous enough to form at least one supplementary 
volume. The theses of medicine and law, pieces of music, oriental works whose 
titles are untranslated, etc., will also be included in this third class. 

It is estimated that the General Catalogue will consist of about eighty volumes 
quarto, of eight hundred pages each, in two columns. The work is already com- 
menced, and at the present moment the materials are being collected for the 
compilation of a portion of the letter A(A—AC). Whilst awaiting the still distant 
achievement of this considerable work, which will form a catalogue unsurpassed as 
a triumph of human thought, the compilers have at their disposal a certain number 
of incomplete catalogues, from which they are able to gather much useful information, 
and of which the following are the principal, not including those published in 
preceding centuries or relative to special collections :— 


Catalogue of the History of France . ; ; - 14 volumes with supplements. 
Alphabetical Inventory of General History. me ane 
2 re », the History of Italy ae 
Catalogue of the History of Spain and Portugal . 1 volume. 
m= » History of Great Britain. ‘ Pe lee 
fo of Medical Sciences, drawn up by M. 
™ Pauly, the Assistant Keeper. ee wea 
Systematic Catalogue of Asia . : ‘ : et ane 


Catalogue of the History of Italy . - ‘ . 5 volumes. 
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Besides the catalogues the compilers may consult, without authorisation, nine 
thousand volumes in the reading-room, and the slips of all the works entered at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale since 1878, classified under authors’ names and order 
of subject. 

We must now speak of the reading-room (sa//e de travail) of the Zmprimés. It 
is there, in fact, that all the workers, all the lovers of books and study assemble. 
No one is admitted except by a card granted by the Administration; but this is 
never refused to foreigners who are recommended by their ambassadors or consuls. 
This imposing room was constructed after the plans of M. Labrouste senior, and 
was inaugurated in 1868. It contains 344 numbered places; but notwithstanding 
its immense size, it is often too small to contain the crowd of Aaditués, which 
increases every year. In 1894 it was visited by 135,170 readers, to whom 444,435 
books were issued. 

Besides this reading-room, the Département des Imprimés possesses a_ public 
reading-room, open to every one. It contains 25,000 volumes, chosen from standard 
works of fiction and reference. In 1894, 61,316 readers came there and made use 
of 79,091 volumes. 

The staff of the Département des Imprimés comprises about sixty functionaries—viz., 
one Keeper-in-Chief (conservateur-en-chef ), three assistant keepers (conservateurs adjoints), 
and fifty-six librarians, sub-librarians, and probationers or at¢tachés. Neither the 
attendants nor the boy attendants are included in the above figures. 

Nearly all the functionaries of the Département des Imprimés are chosen, at the 
present day, from amongst the pupils of the Zcole de Chartes. ‘The Keeper-in-Chief 
of the Département des Imprimés is M. Marchal, who has succeeded the much-regretted 
M. Thierry-Poux. M. Marchal was unanimously elected to this responsible post, by 
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A Corner of the Reading Room. 


reason of the immense services rendered by him in the great inventory work, which 
he directed with perfect competence and rare energy. ‘The assistant keepers, 

MM. Pauly, Blanchet, and Marcel, are all three capable and hard-working men. 

w The Département des Manuscrits is not of such importance to the mass of the 
educated public as the Jmprimés, but it attracts an éite of faithful workers, desirous 
of wresting from old parchments the secrets of the Past. It offers to their curiosity 
one hundred thousand “ registers,” containing an innumerable quantity of manuscripts. 

It has been formed, little by little, by gift or purchase of special collections, which 
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The Manuscript Room. 


still bear the names of their former owners—as, for example, the Clairambault, Dupuy, 
Colbert, Baluze collections, and others. But in order to facilitate research it has 
been divided into foxds, according to the country to which these refer. 

The fonds francais, in itself composed of 5 classes, contains 26,484 numbers ; the 
fonds latin comprises 6 classes and 18,613 numbers; the fonds grec 3 classes and 
4613 numbers; the fonds ortentaux 21,252 numbers. Certain branches of these 
last fonds are particularly important: the fonds chinots comprises 4783 pieces ; the 
fonds arabe consists of no less than 4332 pieces. Valuable manuscripts, of 
whatever kind, are only issued by special permission of the Keeper. 

There are numerous special catalogues relating to certain collections or certain 
fonds, but no general inventory has been made. This work, indeed, would not 
prove so satisfactory as one might expect ; for, side by side with manuscripts of. real 
importance, one finds an immense quantity of letters and different papers, amassed 
by the collectors, but devoid of interest for us. 

The reading-room of the Département des Manuscrits, to which there is no 
admission except by a card from the Administration, contains 84 places. It looks 
out on the grand courtyard, and has the advantage of being perfectly illuminated. 


? were issued to students. 


In 18y4 36,490 volumes or “ registers’ 

Facing the entrance door of the reading-room is the Gaderie Mazarine, constructed 
by Mansard by order of Cardinal Mazarin, and celebrated for the painting of the 
ceiling, executed in 1641 by Romanelli and Grimaldi. One is struck, on entering, 
by a superb monument in bronze, more than three metres in height, representing 
Le Parnasse Francais. The celebrated Maecenas of the eighteenth century, Titon 
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The Mazarin Gallery. 


du Tillet, had it executed by the sculptor Louis Garnier, to honour the memory of 
Louis XIV. and the illustrious French poets and musicians of that era. 

The most beautiful specimens of illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages, 
and of printed works, rendered most valuable by their age or binding, are displayed 
in the cases of this gallery. 

Between the Galerie Mazarine and the reading-room is the Gaderie des Chartes, 
in which are preserved with religious veneration some papyrus, old charters, and 
certain very ancient maps, notably the celebrated Pisan Chart of the fourteenth 
century. 

M. Deprez is the Keeper-in-Chief of the Département des Manuscrits. The 
riches of his department are thoroughly appreciated by M. Deprez, whose modesty 
is only equalled by his merit. He is seconded by an assistant keeper in the person 
of M. Omont, whose works are held in great esteem in the literary world. 

The Département des Estampes is for the moment not favoured in the premises 
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which it occupies, but when the proposed buildings in the Rue Vivienne are 
erected, a worthier place will be allotted to the masterpieces of our own and 
foreign artists. 

The foundation of the beautiful collection of prints and engravings, which the 
Bibliothéque Nationale now possesses, was the acquisition by Colbert of the collection 
of Michel de Marolles, Abbé de Villeloin. This amiable scholar managed to amass 
143,000 pieces in a few years! 

This collection increased rapidly through purchases and gifts. Gaston d’Orléans, 
brother of Louis XIII., was one of the first to bequeath sixty volumes of plates 
and engravings, which he had collected on Natural History. Then followed the 
Gaignitres, Mariette, and Caylus collections, with many others besides; and at the 
present day the Département des Estampes possesses more than two millions and a 
half of pieces, to which are added every year the eight or ten thousand engravings 
received under the copyright law. It is evident that these treasures are not 
left unemployed, for in 1894 nearly five thousand workers consulted about twenty 
thousand pieces. 

It would certainly be interesting to compile a catalogue of these immense riches, 
The keepers who have followed one another as head of the Departement des Estampes 
during the last hundred years, MM. Duchesne senior, Devéria Henri Delaborde, 
and at the present day, M. Duplessis, have devoted themselves to this, but the work 
is so gigantic that more than half of it remains yet to be accomplished. 
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The classification adopted by Baron de Heineken in his “ Jdée d’une Collection 
a’ Estampes” has been followed by M. Duchesne and his successors, with some 
modifications suggested by experience. All those engravings, which might without 
detriment be separated from the works of the masters, have been arranged by the 
side of the works of painters, sculptors, architects and engravers, and thus the 
foundations of historical, typographical, or iconographical collections of great intvrest 
have been laid. 

A certain number of works of great masters and of primitive collections of high 
value have been set aside under the name of réserve. 

The Département des Monnaies et Médailles does not fall short of the preceding 
ones in the richness and importance of its collections. The first idea of creating 
a museum of this kind originated with Frangois I., but the collection, commenced 
by that sovereign and continued by his successors, was scattered during the religious 
wars. Henry IV. made some attempts, indeed, to re-establish it, but to Louis XIV. 
is due the honour of having gathered together, in the galleries of the Louvre, the 
coins and medals contained in the royal palaces. 

At the present day this department contains more than three hundred thousand 
pieces of all ages and periods, including such specimens of matchless value as the 
magnificent cameo stolen from the Sainte Chapelle and representing the Apotheosis 
of Augustus. 

How can one describe all these marvels—ancient coins, medals, intaglios, seals, 
cameos, religious emblems—unless one be possessed of immense and varied scientific 
knowledge? What man could be at the same time numismatologist, archzologist, 
Egyptologist, Assyriologist, and what not besides? Several generations will be needed 
to complete the catalogues of these varied riches. 

The present Keeper, M. Babelon, who had the honour of completing Z’Histotre 
Ancienne des Peuples de ? Orient of Francois Lenormant, is assuredly one of the men 
best fitted to achieve a portion of this difficult task. He has already published two 
volumes of the catalogue of Grecian coins and one on coins of the Roman Republic, 
and he has drawn up the catalogue of the coins of the Achemenides. He is about 
to bring out, in collaboration with M. Blanchet, Zes Bronzes Antiques. One could 
not expect him to proceed more speedily with his task! We can only hope to see 
him continue his able works as rapidly as heretofore. 

Such is the Bibliothéque Nationale, of which France is justly proud. It would 
be idle to draw comparisons between it and the rich British Museum. Let us 
simply say, to the honour of France and England, that these two great institutes 
offer artistic and literary treasures of incomparable worth to the curious and to lovers 
of intellectual things, and are unrivalled throughout the world. 


GEORGES DE DuBor, 
Of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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CONRAD REUTER OF SECOND AVENUE. 
A STORY OF THE GERMAN QUARTER, NEW YORK. 
I. 


HE glitter of the town was reflected in the drenched hides of horses trudging 
between mud-splashed shafts, in the turgid gutters, and in many a rubber- 
coated back among the long lines of people moving rapidly. It was icily 

cold, a flavour of rain still in the air, and the positive greyness of twilight fast hurrying 
into the blackness of a starless night. 

The lights from a street lamp twinkled in the windows of a shop on lower 
Second Avenue. It was a queer shop, crowded to the roof with a jumble of 
antiquated furniture, candlesticks, silver, china; a second-hand shop, unique, 
interesting, and, though situated on a most unfashionable thoroughfare, a famous 
little nook in its way. A carriage frequently waited at the curb, while an enthusiast 
from Fifth Avenue nosed to his heart’s content among the ragged but authentically 
autographed books, frayed tapestries, miniatures of long-necked beauties, as_ well 
as the mirrors supposed to have reflected some of them; and on the theatre 
programmes these words frequently appeared :-— 


“The colonial furniture used in this production comes from Conrad Reuter, dealer in 
antiques, old books, and engravings. No. —, Second Avenue.” 


The door of the shop swung back, as a clock in the neighbourhood pointed 
to half-past four, and a man came out. It was Conrad Reuter, and he made his 
leisurely way southward. 

He was a big man, blond and muscular. Something about him gave one the 
impression of a hardy tree, young and overgrown. His figure had the poise and 
vigour of robust middle age, his face was bright and unlined. Sitting down, his 
profile turned away, he seemed settled and somewhat severe; facing you, his 
hands in his pockets, one slippery strand of yellow hair swaying above his eyes, 
he seemed a creature of laughter and good-will, not too old for the pranks of a 
schoolboy. In reality he had reached the sober horizon of his thirty-sixth year, 
but the gold of all his life’s earlier sunsets was imprisoned in his heart. 

As he walked down Second Avenue he was conscious of three well-defined 
80 
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“He pushed a dollar into the man's hand.” 


impressions: the anticipation of seeing very soon a face that was dear to him, 
a comfortable satisfaction in the result of the sale made that day to a dusty-fingered 
collector, and the thirsty demand of his throat for a long glass of lager. 

He reached Schultz’s restaurant. There was wet sawdust on the flight of 
wooden steps, but the reflection of the fire leaping behind the oyster counter 
ruddied the shining panes. Outside the door, a cornet player, probably a survivor 
of a defunct summer banJ, was wheedling from his asthmatic instrument a husky 
imitation of “The Lorelei.” How old he was, and how poor! His shoes were 
broken, and he seemed to have nothing beneath the buttonless coat. 

“Ach! it is his funeral march he is playing already,” said Conrad aloud, his 
heart suddenly sore ; and he pushed a dollar into the man’s hand. 

“That is to celebrate my birthday to-morrow,—why not?” he thought; and 
ascending the steps he gave a chuckle as he fancied old Mina’s face, could she have 
seen his extravagance. Old Mina was certainly very frugal, good and clean; so 
kind, too, to his motherless little Frieda ; but there were some things she never would 
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understand—that love was the most beautiful, and poverty the saddest, thing in 
the world. 

There was a great deal of throaty laughter in the restaurant, and the clatter 
of knives and forks. The diners were all men, and they talked in German, not 
only across the table, but from table to table, and across the room. 

Conrad, with a large wave of his hand and a soft “Wie gehts” to Mr. Schultz, 
went down a lighted passage at the end to a back room, to which only familiars 
had open sesame. 

Here there were uncovered tables, files of newspapers in a dozen languages, 
smoke as thick and. more ill-smelling than a fog, and the intense flow of one 
voice, rising and falling in denunciation and appeal. There was no laughter in 
the crowded, gaslit space. The men, whom Conrad recognised as belonging to 
the strikers whose rebellion had closed a large factory in the neighbourhood, smoked 
stolidly and listened, every brooding eye fixed upon the speaker, who sat near one 
of the long, bare windows. 

His gray hair lay like a mane upon his shoulders, his elbows moved convulsively, 
and the whole strange figure was flickeringly reflected in the window-panes behind 
him. It was Emil Haltz, the Socialist, whose glance and words fell like oil upon 
the fires in the hearts of his listeners. 

Scarcely a head was turned to Conrad as he went over to a corner table, 
somewhat apart from the rest. He ordered a glass of lager, some black bread, 
and unsalted butter. When they were placed before him he sat for awhile not 
touching the food, his fingers absently curved around the high glass. His heart 
was moved by the exclamations pouring in alarming sequence from Haltz’s seductive 
tongue. 

They probed many an old grief there. There were muttered growls when he 
called for “resistance to the might that was every day strangling the moral and 
physical rights of the working poor.” There were lowered lids when he spoke of 
“the hopes of youth that never flowered in the mud of existence to which they 
were doomed.” 

“We were born weeping! We catch glimpses of joy through life, but only as 
sunlight glances through the storm clouds and disappears, leaving no warmth. 
Circumstances, not prearranged but horribly haphazard, crush us to earth! The 
only world we know anything of is teeming with pain! The dire pangs of our 
bodily enslavement keep pace with every second. Men have made clocks to measure 
time ; but ah, for us there is a pulse beneath the din of living, the pulse of pain, 
that divides it more terribly and surely! Look into your own hearts, and revile 
me if I speak not truly. So many sighs, so many sobs, so many death throes, so 
many barren hopes, unheeded prayers, so much injustice, so many broken hearts, 
sO many sins against us, so many crimes for which the malefactors will never be 
arraigned—these make our year! Life moves on a wheel of pain, and we astride 
it must hug it even as it crushes us.” 

Conrad sighed. Ah, yes! living was sad for those struggling unceasingly. Ah, 
yes ! the tragedy in the world and the despair shadowing existence were questions to 
echo menacingly through heaven. It was the old, old problem. Who could answer 
it? Who could wipe it away and place another before humanity, whose inevitable 
result must be the equality to cancel the sorrow of earth? Not Haltz, surely, for 
all his pregnant phrases ; not any of the unhappy men who listened to him. 

Conrad’s inborn tendencies were against Socialism. When he was a boy of 
seventeen a rich man’s merciless exaction of his rights had driven his father to 
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“*We were born weeping.’” 


America. ‘Tirades against capital were served like a sauce with the food he ate. 
Bitterness hung like an essence in the air he breathed. But his disposition was 
too sunny to grow warped in this environment. He was blessed with limitless 
hope and an optimism to turn every ill into a disguised benefit. He had early 
come to see that the Socialist of bountiful phrases too often faithfully copied the 
money-holders he condemned. His father in dealing with men poorer than himself 
never gave something for nothing, and required all arrears from small debtors with 
the same inflexibility he thought so insufferable in his creditors. Among his own 
poorest friends were men grown senseless and virulent in antagonism, who, rather 
than work at wages even slightly reduced, worked not at all, and took their 
misery to their hearts as a dog does a bare bone, which yields him nothing, and 
yet which he will not discard. 

Still he was helplessly but hopefully on the side of the poor. Their wrongs 
were his. He understood in the truest fraternal sense those less persistent than 
himself, with fewer money-getting inspirations, who had been conquered by the 
obstacles he had been able to overcome. He had helped them, too. Unlike the 
spendthrift, he gave for conscience’ sake, despite the opposition of frugal instincts, 
his inheritance by race and education. 

“This momentary relief!” he was wont to say: “of what use is it? It is 
like reviving to a sense of his misery a man with a fatal disease. It is like giving 
him water when he cries for health.” 

But he continued to give, and many a locked-out mechanic had seen a tear 
in Conrad’s blue eye. 
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To-night it was impossible for him to feel sad and embittered, like the men 
around him. He was selfishly, apologetically happy. He was in love ; little Frieda’s 
back was stronger than it was a year ago; and to-morrow was his birthday—in all 
probability it would be the most important day of his life. 

A languor softened his eyes; the smoke and gaslight melted into a haze; the 
bearded, sullen faces massed themselves into one vague blot; Haltz’s voice seemed 
to lose its force, and sounded like a song of the sea, pulsing to and fro, fading to 
a whisper, rising to a prophetic clamour, and falling with a boom that spread ripples 
of excitement through the room. 

Leaning his elbow upon the table, his fingers meshed in his straight, fair hair, 
Conrad commenced scribbling a letter to a German cousin :— 


““New York, Dec. 16¢h, 
“DEAR CARL,— 

“Tt is already two months since I received your last letter. Every day I have 
tried to write to you. On this night I surely will. Do you know, Carl, it will be a 
year and one month to-morrow since Sophie died? Frieda is now seven. What changes 
have there not been since you went back to Germany. You always tease me about 
marrying again, and I always say no! But—well,—I can hear you laugh—but I no 
longer think it would be terrible. Ah, yes, I am in love, dear Carl! If you could see 
her you might wonder that I could feel like a fool when I looked in her face, but to me 
she is divine x 





He paused, and heard Haltz exclaim : 
“ Everything is wrong in the cosmic machinery, my brothers—everything.” 


Conrad ruffled his hair, frowned, and continued : 


“You will first ask me if she is rich. But no, she is poor. The heart, you know, Carl, 
can be of purest gold, even if the pocket is empty, and hers is so.” 


He stopped to sharpen his pencil, and again Haltz’s voice came to him, this time 
like a snarl : 

“Money is a Titan that bestrides the world. It has its foot upon you, my 
brothers. Every hour, every day it presses heavier. How much longer will you 
bear it in silence, or make only a half-hearted resistance, as if you were asleep and 
the force that was choking you but a dream? The time has come to act! The hour 
is here! Starvation! Let it be the watchword of this small army. Feed your hungry 
hearts upon its syllables until they blaze. March to its swing. Strike with it echoing 
in your ears!” 

Haltz stood up and held out his hands. The men rose in a body, like a 
great wave whipped upward by a storm. Threats and curses, terrible because 
only half expressed, reached Conrad’s ears. He crushed his letter into a lump 
and thrust it in his pocket, every sense tingling to know the meaning of this 
sudden, decisive action. The meeting had had a significance of which he was 
ignorant. There was the implacability of purpose in every face, while eyes glowed 
with a sombre light. 

And he, big, useless, soft-hearted, had been dreaming of love in this place of 
terror? How he had forgotten those brothers of his who had fallen by the way! 
Haltz’s speech had only been purposeless words to him: searching, terrible, true ; yet 
words only. As he stood there, stricken at heart, like a woman, he looked beyond 
the unhappy crowd, and saw in fancy the fireless homes they had left, gaunt-eyed 
children, weeping wives. 
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He heard the words “ to-morrow night,” and again, “ Sunday night, when we have 
nothing but our despair to give thanks for - yes, no time could be more fitting.” 

Still he dared not question, but stood on the edge of the crowd, silent, unhappy, 
watchful. Several looked at him as if half doubting his right to be there. Had he 
not a home as comfortable as a nest in a green tree—money, peace, a future? What 
had they? Inflamed hearts and famished bodies. 

He waited until in a threatening silence the meeting disbanded, then sought a 
young man whose friend he had often been. 

“There is to be another meeting here to-morrow night ?” he asked, his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Yes, but for the strikers only ; not for you.” 

Conrad passed over the envy in the words, and fastened his soft, thoughtful eyes 
upon the boy’s worn cheek and bluish eyelids. 

“Very well: I will not come. But tell me, Otto, what is Haltz’s plan? Is it 
good for anything ?” 

“You are not one of us!” 

Conrad winced at the words. 

“Am I not?” he stammered. “Is this surely what you think? And do you not 
feel I would be put upon the rack rather than betray you? ‘Then you are right. 
Tell me nothing.” 

Otto grasped his arm as he turned away. 

“T didn’t mean that. Iam half crazy. But when I tell you, don’t preach—don’t 
chatter like the rich Mr. Reuter. It’s easy to be mild when one has a bank-book. 
Remember that. We are going to manage an unexpected meeting with Mr. Arnault 
to-morrow night, and give him a last chance to be just.” 

“ And suppose he refuses ? ” 

Otto gave a short laugh and laid his lean fingers on Conrad’s breast. 

“ He'll never refuse again.” 

The slow emphatic words had but one meaning, so had the burning eyes, and the 
cynical, mirthless smile trembling around the boy’s mouth. 

“Here comes Haltz,” he muttered: “he mustn’t know I’ve told you”; and he 
darted away. 

Fashionable New York was lingering over its demi-tasse as Conrad, an hour later, 
walked under the shadow of the great marble cathedral on Fifth Avenue. He was 
miles from his home, yet he still seemed to hear the medley of maddened voices in 
the smoky air of Schultz’s back room. 

The rain had commenced again. It descended in wind-blown torrents. The 
booming of fog whistles could be faintly heard, and on the next avenue the trains 
shot by in their aerial passage like monsters ridden by the storm. 

Conrad went at a running gait. He paused abruptly at a square mansion of 
dark stone on an upper corner of the avenue. It was the home of John Arnault, 
manufacturer and millionaire. The space between the heavy doors swam in a soft 
gloom from richly cut stained glass, and the purple bars lay like wounds upon the 
waxen whiteness of Conrad’s round, anxious face. 

After pulling the bell he stood breathless, his strained eyes fastened upon the 
knob. He shivered as he heard a maid’s light step upon the marble floor within. 
He realised how much he had dared in coming, and his heart chilled so despairingly 
that he was half tempted to run away. 

And yet-—courage !—an anthem was pealing from the choir-loft of a church hard 
by: “ Like as a father pitieth his children!” It came as a voice, and by some subtle 
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chain of memory recalled a picture that had hung in the big living room of his old 
German home : in it the Christ had stood with His hand upon a beggar’s sores, while 
He faced the scorn of a king. 

His trepidation left him in the birth of the sudden warmth suffusing his 
humbled heart. He murmured the rich man’s name and crossed the threshold 
with unwavering step. 


II. 


Miss NorA FEATHERSTONE was expecting a visitor. She had fastened a rose behind 
her ear, and this mark of coquetry was sufficient to say she waited for a man. 

It was Sunday afternoon. The sun had broken through the angle of grey sky 
above the chimneys, and was flooding the wet streets until every little pool twinkled 
with its reflection. 

It poured through the window above Miss Featherstone’s head, and lingered with 
austere impartiality upon the abundant dark hair waving from her thoughtful temples, 
as well as upon the silver streaking the strands nearest her face ; it brought out the 
clear, soldierly greyness of her Irish eyes and the fine cross-work of the lines just 
beneath them ; showed at once the little hollow and tremulous rose in the cheek, the 
small, dimpled hand, and the needle-pricks upon the finger tips. 

She was thirty-four, and worn from the tyranny of the needle and sewing machine, 
but in her dimmed beauty there was a powerful reminiscent charm. <A glance at her 
aroused the melancholy divination of “ better days.” 

She was one of the incongruities of the German quarter. Mlle Detaille, the music 
teacher across the way, only six months from Marseilles, was another. 

Mlle Detaille, with a figure like one of Miss Featherstone’s fashion plates, whose 
laughter was shrill and continuous, mingled with little gasps and exclamations 
of “Mon Dieu!” who rouged her cheeks with an appalling frankness, who took a 
pink-ribboned pug out to walk—it was not to be expected Miss Featherstone, as 
conservative and well-mannered as she was poor, should like her. But there was 
a stronger reason for her antipathy. Mlle Detaille had torn up all international 
prejudices and beamed upon Conrad Reuter. Yes, she had beamed for a long time, 
had even written him verses in English snarls so hopeless that Miss Featherstone, while 
secretly aflame with indignation, had been forced to disentangle them for him. ‘They 
were not of a high order, but naively, tenderly abject. 

** Love is a perl de pures hu, 
Bat stormi wavs ar roun deet, 


An dirrly ma the wumain ru 
The hower she fersta foun deet,” 


was one of them. 

She frequently fluttered around his shop as a pretended purchaser, her black eyes 
shooting provocative glances at him through the dotted veil strapped across her 
impudent nose ; and a neighbour had repeated to Miss Featherstone a remark of hers 
which had filled a whole day with blind, tremulous anguish : 

“Mees Fay’ston ees a gret fool to s’pose M’sieu Reuter car une snap of the 
feengair fer hair. Wat I know ees my beesness. Wat he say to me I kip to myself 
safe. VYenstan? Bat jes’ you wait an’ see. Ol’ med, ol’ cat like hair? Mon Dieu !” 

To-day, in a happy, ruminative mood, little Miss Featherstone felt almost sorry 
for her Gallic rival, who occasionally appeared at her window arrayed in_ brilliant 
pink, as if she too were on the alert for a visitor. 

“But she'll wait in vain for Conrad!” said Miss Featherstone, as she beat a 
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tattoo on the window sill, 
and she seemed to hear 
his soft, deep voice again, 
with its childish inflections : 

‘I am happy that I 
live, and I always celebrate 
my birthday with a_ big 
cake and presents for 
Frieda. ‘This time it will 
be the great day of my life, 
for the woman I love I 
shall ask to marry me. Do 
you think, good Miss Nora, 
that happy day will bring 
me what I ask for? Will 
you wish me good-luck ?” 

She felt sure the words 
had been but the preface 
to a life with him. A 
fugitive rosiness flew for 
a moment into her care- 
marked cheek. The flutter- 
ing joy mastering her was 
strange and curiously 
sweet. 

She thought of the deso- 
late days she had spent 
before it had become habit 
to watch for the coming of 
Conrad, and looked back 
on that other self with a keen stab of pity. It seemed as if in her youth she had been 
one of a gay procession ; one by one it had disbanded, many unstripping her uncertain 
pace, until she had found herself alone, a dreary old age staring her in the face. 
She was, as Mlle Detaille had said, an old maid. No longer a possibility, she was 
a conclusion, and a most unhappy one. 





“She saw him enter.” 


Then on one golden day Conrad became her friend. The feeling of surprise and 
delight at being singled out for a sympathetic, intimate acquaintanceship had the 
effect of a spiritual tonic. It brought the light to her eyes, and made her know her 
heart had become numbed, not ossified, in the paralysing calm of her life. She 
had viewed him from the first as one who had rescued her from the eternal and 
ironical contemplation of herself. 

The fluctuant, thready strains from a musical box floated to her from the floor 
above. She smiled as she recognised the wedding march from Lohengrin. 

The smile died, and a shudder that was almost a convulsion shook her slight 
frame. There was a blotting out of everything, then a bright light, while a pain 
like a needle probed at her heart. 

She saw Conrad, looking handsome and happy, go up the steps to Mlle Detaille’s 
door. She saw him enter. 

It was some moments before she moved. As she turned, the room seemed to 
revolve with her. She felt no desire to weep or speak. A bitterness deseended upon 
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her like a poisonous calm, a dreary sense of all being over, that to ponder upon 
faintly hinted at deeper despair. 

She stood motionless, with heavily hanging arms. The room had suddenly 
grown cold with the chill of death. She must leave it, she must get beyond the airy 
clamour of the wedding march and the soulless ticking of the clock, she must escape 
from that white face looking at her from the mirror. 

Shortly afterward she found herself walking in the sunlight, she knew not where. 
Her world had suffered an eclipse. Up one street and down another she hurried, 
quivering at sounds of laughter as at the pangs of a fresh wound. The iteration of 
her sick fancy kept ever before her the picture of Conrad entering Mlle Detaille’s 
door, a smile upon his lips. 

It was the French girl he loved. It was of her he was thinking when he asked 
her good wishes in his birthday wooing. Mlle Detaille was young, pretty too in 
her bombastic style, and that after all was the only thing men seemed to care about. 

Every womanly fibre was jarred. Her pride lashed her as her heart swelled. By- 
and-by Conrad would come to her, his quiet, old-fashioned little friend, and tell her 
of his happiness. Well, by-and-by she might be able to listen, when this mutinous 
aching had left her heart, and it was again the toneless organ it had been before she 
knew him. 

But this last thought was too much. Her face grew piteous in expression as a 
child’s. A weary cry fluttered from her lips, and behind the shelter of her muff the 
tears came in a flood. 

“ Oh, how can I bear it!” she whispered. 

A weakness crept over her, and she was forced to cling to the railings of a church 
for support. In the quiet angle she was unnoticed by the young men and girls who 
went by, their heads close together, their exclamations and laughter coming back to 
her like a shower of notes of varied intonations. From the lighted church came the 
bugle-like voices of children singing a hymn. But she was apart from all joy, the 
bluish dusk wrapping her like a garment. She was a stranger at the feast of life. 

As the hymn ended a rough laugh close to her made her lift her head. Shrinking 
farther into her corner, she became aware that, only a few feet away, two men had 
paused to light their pipes. : 

“ Haltz is a sharp one, I grant you,” said one: “ but he’ll find himself nabbed this 
time. He’ll find this ain’t Chicago. The police are dead on to his little game. 

“Dodso? H’m! Vell, ve vill see.” 

“T’ll bet you my last dollar that if Haltz is found in Schultz’s to-night every man 
there will wake up in prison to-morrow. Take me?” 

“ Nein. I guess it goes.” 

They passed on; and a few moments later, when their voices had faded to a 
murmur, Miss Featherstone crept from the shadowy niche and walked rapidly in the 
other direction. The tears were still wet on her cheek, but fear and a wild decision 
intensified every line of her small face. 

She was going to Conrad’s house. Perhaps by this time he had gone back there. 

“ Arrest!” she thought, with all a woman’s respectful horror of the mysterious, 
many-armed law. 

It was Mlle Detaille’s lover she was going to warn. That mattered nothing. An 
irresistible impulse led het on. Conrad must not go to Schultz’s that night. 

Second Avenue seemed a mile away, though in reality but a short distance. As 
she approached the jutting windows of the shop, her heart-beats thick and heavy, her 
lips dry in the fever of her suspense, she saw Conrad about to enter by the house door, 
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His name rose to her lips and in a moment she would have reached him, but she 
drew back abruptly, startled. A man had stepped from behind a tree and touched 
Conrad on the shoulder. 

The light burning faintly behind the unshuttered windows of the shop fell upon 
the stranger’s face. It was wan, the features pinched in an expression of terrible 
hate. Conrad’s attitude was one of eager attention, and Miss Featherstone thought 
she knew why his gaze was so bright and flashing. 

“Don’t speak to me, Mr. Reuter,” the young man said ; “I don’t want to hear a 
word from you. No more cheating, no more mock sympathy.” 

“Otto, Otto, are you insane? Way, boy——” 

“There! take your hand away,” came in a whisper of fury. ‘“ You’ve been 
found out. You betrayed us. You were seen going into Arnault’s house last night 
after you had wheedled our plans from me—one of our men saw you. Don’t lie 
about it. To-day the police are on the watch to catch Haltz and any one of the men 
together. You did it—you— —” 

The words were in German. Miss Featherstone understood nothing. She stood 
silent, until a shriek rang from her lips that rent the air. There was a pistol shot. 
Conrad fell, and the man sped like a deer into the darkness. 

As soon as possible the door was shut against the crowd, and for a few moments 
Miss Featherstone found herself alone with Conrad in the pretty sitting-room at the 
back of his shop. Frieda was asleep in a rocking chair, her fingers grasping a new doll 
by its back hair, a big candle twinkling in a birthday cake on the table beside her. 
Old Mina had been banished to the kitchen, but her sobbing could be heard. Conrad, 
his great chest bared, lay upon a sofa, and Miss Featherstone, quite forgetting this 
was Mlle Detaille’s lover, had clasped her thin arms around him and was calling to 
him, his name entwined with every endearing expression that love prompts. 

She felt his fingers weakly thread her hair. 

“ Mein Liebchen, you love me?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes.” 

“Tt is well.” 

He raised his arm, and intuitively understanding the feeble motion, she crept 
closer and pressed her lips to his. 

“IT went to tell you of my love to-day, but you were not there. You are with 
me now—now—and I am so happy.” 

While he held her in a weak embrace his blue eyes searched hers. 

“ Ziebchen, you would never know that man who shot me, if you saw him again, 
would you?” 

“Yes, I—oh, yes.” 

“No, dear one, you are mistaken. You would never know that boy. The 
police will be here in a moment. They will question you—-oh, yes—but the 
shadows, darling, they were thick, and how could you see plainly? You would 
not know him again.” 

“ Conrad,” she asked, in a little cry of tenderest love; “can it be you don’t 
want that man punished? Is that what you mean ?” 

There was a loud ringing of the door bell. He laid his finger upon 
her lips.” 

“The pocket of that coat there—quickly! You will find a folded paper in 
it. Take it to Franz Straus in Sixth Street—he is the foreman—you know his 
house. Ach! I was to have gone with it to-night, myself. I waited too long, 
but you will do this now for me. Don’t lose it. It is more precious to me than 
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this blood that frightens you so. It means much to me, more to him. Go, Liedbchen ; 
go through the shop, so they will not keep you.” 

He was leaning on his elbow waving her away, and the wan smile upon his 
face transfigured it. The paper was fast in her burning hand, and as she slipped 
into the semi-gloom of the shop, she heard him murmur :— 

“Poor Otto! Poor, mad boy!” 

Ten minutes later, in the light of a small kerosene lamp, three people read 
that paper eagerly—Franz Straus, his pale-cheeked wife, and Miss Featherstone. 
There were only four lines under a bold letter-heading in purple :— 


“You can get your men together and go back to work to-morrow. After consideration, 
Mr. Arnault has decided to recall you at the old wages. 
“EDWARD WHITE, 
* Manager” 


“ Ain’t that what I always said? Arnault ain’t half as bad as some people think,” 
cried Straus, waving the paper excitedly. “Look here once. It’s been White all 
along. Arnault’s a swell that don’t bother his head. He thinks the world of 
White, who’s no better than a leech. It must have made him sore to write that. 
Hurray! Come, give us a kiss, Frau,” and he flung out his arms. ‘“ Why, I could 
cry, for sure, I am so glad.” 

_ Miss Featherstone understood all. Conrad had been seen going to Mr. Arnault’s, 
and his mission had been misinterpreted by some of the strikers. Ah! if she loved 
him before, what was this quivering thrill of worship that lightened her heart now ? 

“T see just how it is already,” said Straus, reading the words for the twentieth 
time. “Mr. Arnault knows Mr. Reuter. I have often seen him buying queer 
stuff, old clocks and chairs, and such-like, in Mr. Reuter’s store. So Mr. Reuter 
went to him, got him to think a little once, got him to see that, maybe, we were 
right when we thought it would be just as well to starve out of work as starve 
at our benches. Well, this is great! I’m off to tell the boys. I'll give Haltz 
the tip to keep dark, and there won’t be any trouble. And say, you just tell 
Mr. Reuter how much obliged I am—we all are. I tell you he'll be alderman 
of this ward some day, if Arnault’s men have anything to say about it.” 

Miss Featherstone could only nod her head dumbly, her lips quivering. She 
had said nothing about the shooting, so that no other excitement might keep Straus 
from fulfilling Conrad’s wishes at once. 

As she hurried down the dark, narrow stairs, Mrs. Straus came running after her. 

“Here’s something you dropped when you opened White’s letter, I guess,” she 
said ; and she handed Miss Featherstone a cream-coloured letter smelling of musk. 

Under a lamp, whose sickly light gave a washed-out tone to the coarse blue 
of the walls, Miss Featherstone opened it wonderingly. 

Then she saw words that made her soft eyes flash with resentment : 


“ DEAR M. REUTER,— 

“You come to see me on yur birth da? Plis! Yes, fer a little wile 
en the afternoon? I sent a little picture card as fren to fren. About the music 
lesson fer little Mis Frieda, it is well at yur price. I will give them her. I wat 
fer you surly to com, fer the bisness and fer the fren. 

“ Sincérement, 
“ AURELIE DETAILLE.” 


The card accompanying it showed a sentimental-eyed young woman in a 
diaphanous cloud of tulle, tempting pneumonia, against a stile beside a snowy 
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**A sentimental-eyed young woman... 


against a stile.” 


meadow. She was gazing at a 
moon of geometrical roundness. 
Underneath was this verse in gilt 
lettering :— 


**Wearily ’'m waiting for you, 
O’er your absence I sigh in vain, 
Ask myself thechopeless question, 
Will he ever come again?” 


Miss Featherstone tore the 
letter and dreamy-eyed chromo- 
lithograph into little bits as she 
ran back to Conrad. 

Six weeks afterwards there was © 
a marriage in an East Side church. 
Except for the fact that the bride- 
groom had just recovered from a 
dangerous illness, the result of a 
murderous assault by some un- 
known person, it would have been 
quite unnoticed by the press. Of 
course the music teacher engaged 
for Miss Frieda Reuter by her 
stepmother was not Mlle Aurélie 
Detaille. 


KaTE JORDAN. 




















Fort William, Calcutta 


CALCUTTA: PAST AND PRESENT. 





HREE days after leaving Madras, about dusk, we came 
to a low bank running into the sea—such a place 
as that to which the wounded Arthur was borne in 
his rent armour. 


**A dark strait of barren land: 
On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full.” 


We anchored for the night off the Sunderbunds— 
those dreary swamps where malaria and tigers reign 
supreme. Lord Valentia, who visited India at the 
beginning of the century, wrote: “To these Sunderbunds the Hindoos resort at 
this season in immense numbers to perform their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
many to sacrifice themselves to the alligators, which they effect by walking into the 
river and waiting till the ferocious animals approach and draw them under; others 
perish by the tigers every season, yet the powerful influence of superstition still 
draws them to the spot.” 

The next morning we resumed our voyage. The low shore stretched before us, 
steaming and glistening in the rising sun; and the vast inland sea, covered with 
native boats whose broad brown sails are filled with light and breeze as they 
swiftly skim over the waters. The river narrows as we go steaming up it, guided 
and directed along our tortuous and difficult course by the experienced hand and 
eye of one of the famous Hooghly pilots. It was in the year 1675 that the 
Worshipful East India Company wrote to Fort St. George, at Madras, as follows :— 
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“We enorder you to write effectually to your Chief and Councell at the Bay 
to provide careful young men of about twenty years of age, out of any of the ships 
in the Companies’ Service with the concent of the comandants, to te trained up 
as pylotts, but not to be imployed as writers, or on any other marcantile affairs, 
that thereby the Companies’ shipping may with safety be carryed up the River 
Ganges, and send new yearly what you doe therein, and an account of their 
proficiency and their journalls.” In considerable respect was the Hooghly pilot 
held, for it was ordered that he “ should rank next to our covenanted servants.” 

Much interest is excited on board as we approach the famous shoal, “ James 
and Mary,” so dreaded by mariners in days of old.. A good deal of literary and 
philological ingenuity has been spent in accounting for the name, and many subtle 
derivations have lost their value by Sir George Birdwood discovering a few years 
ago, among the ancient records of the India Office, the following entry :— 

“ The Royal James and Mary (James II. and Mary of Modena) arrived in 
Balasore Roads, from the West Coast, in August, with a cargo of red wood, candy, 
and pepper, which she has taken up in Madras. Coming up the river Hooghly 
on the 24th September, 1692, she fell on a bank on this side Tumbolie Point, and 
was unfortunately lost, being immediately overset and broke her back, with the 
loss of four or five men’s lives.” “This shipwreck ”—writes Sir George Birdwood— 
“of Zhe Royal James and Mary is the origin of the name which, I believe, is still 
a puzzle to some in Calcutta, of the James and Mary Sands.” 

After leaving the “James and Mary” we steer close to the shore, and pass the 
fortifications at Fulta. A little more than a century ago, when the French fleet 
was hourly expected at Calcutta, orders were given that at Fulta the chain should 
every evening be laid across the river—a delightfully primitive state of existence. 
In the present day large sums of money have to be spent on batteries, heavy guns, 
and torpedoes, and when the fortifications have been completed, military experts of 
a new school arise and prove that the whole plan of defence is worthless. It was 
on December 15th, 1756, that Clive arrived at Fulta from Madras, and found Drake 
and his fellow-fugitives in the ships on board which they had taken refuge when 
Suraja Dowla besieged and took Fort William. 

After leaving Fulta the river again broadens till we come to a broad expanse 
of water, with some large vessels anchored by the river’s bank. ‘This is Budge-Budge, 
or Buz-Buzia, as it was called in the old days. Those who have studied Orme’s 
great History—the favourite work of that good and brave soldier Colonel Newcombe 
—will remember how the English force was surprised at night at Buz-Buzia, and 
how it was saved from destruction by the gallantry and presence of mind of Clive. 

As we advance up the river we find huge mills erected on the river banks— 
witnesses of the growing prosperity of Calcutta, and we pass some of the stately 
mansions at Garden Reach, which used, in bygone times, before they were shorn 
of their splendour, to surprise and delight the eye of the stranger, as he approached 
the “City of Palaces.” When these country seats were first erected it is difficult 
to decide. Mrs. Fay, whose letters throw much light on Calcutta in the olden days, 
writes (May 22nd, 1780) as follows: “As you enter Garden Reach, which extends 
about nine miles below the town, the most interesting views that can possibly be 
imagined greet the eye. The banks of the river are, as one may say, absolutely 
studded with elegant mansions, called here, as at Madras, ‘garden-houses.’ These 
houses are surrounded by groves and lawns, which descend to the water’s edge, 
and present a constant succession of whatever can delight the eye, or bespeak 
wealth and elegance in the owners. The noble appearance of the river also, 
which is much wider than the Thames at London Bridge, together with the amazing 
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variety of vessels continually passing along its surface, add to the beauty of 
the scene.” 

When the ex-Nawab of Oude was allowed to settle at Garden Reach, the 
wealthy owners deserted their noble mansions, and Garden Reach ceased to be a 
fashionable suburb. ‘The fantastic palace, which that monarch erected on the river 
side, is fast being pulled down by the syndicate which purchased it, and the land 
is to be let as sites for mills. Opposite the King of Oude’s palace is that lovely 
park of lawns and walks and noble trees—the Botanical Gardens of Calcutta. 
A century ago they were founded by Colonel Alexander Kyd, for “the collection 
of plants indigenous to the country, and for the introduction and acclimatisation of 
plants from foreign parts.” The object of the founder has been fully realised. 
Trees of the rarest kinds, from Nepaul and the Cape, Brazil and Penang, Java and 
Sumatra, are gathered together in that spot. ‘The mahogany towers there, and the 
Cuba palms, form an avenue like the aisle of some lofty cathedral. Noble mango 
trees and tamarinds are dotted about the grassy lawns; and there are stately 
casuarinas around whose stems are trained climbing palms. There are plantains 
of vast size and beauty from the Malay Archipelago, and giant creepers from South 
America. The crimson hibiscus and scarlet passion-flower dazzle the eye, and the 
odour of the champak and innumerable jessamines float upon the breeze. As 
Bishop Heber remarked, “The Botanic Gardens would perfectly answer to Milton’s 
idea of Paradise, if they were on a hill instead of a dead flat.” 

North of the gardens lies Bishop’s College, and its smooth green lawns and 
Gothic buildings recall to mind bright days spent on the banks of the Cam. ‘The 
college was founded by Bishop Middleton, the first of the Metropolitans of India— 
prelates who, by their learning, their devotion and their zeal, would do credit to any 
Church in the world. The object of this institution was “ the education of Christian 
youth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, and in the principal language used 
in the country; in habits of piety and devotion to their calling, that they may be 
qualified to preach among the heathen.” 

The College owes its Gothic style to William Jones, one of the most remarkable 
men who ever came to India, and who, by the discovery of coal in Burdwan, has 
done more than any other man to deveiop the material wealth of the land. In 1800 
he landed at Calcutta, and for ten years followed the trade of a working mechanic. 
He then became the proprietor of a canvas manufactory at Howrah, and was the 
founder of that prosperous suburb. In 1811, when an expedition was about to start 
for Java, the Government found themseives in want of cartridges, and: Jones exercised 
his mechanical skill in establishing a small paper manufactory, from which he supplied 
the Government with all the paper they required. When the expedition was over 
the factory was closed. Jones was not only a mechanic, but a successful builder. 
He contracted for the building of the College, because he had a great desire to 
erect the first Gothic edifice in India. But he was not destined to see the fulfilment 
of his great ambition. While superintending the erection of the building he caught 
a fever, which proved fatal in three days. 

As we steam past Bishop’s College a forest of masts bursts upon our view, and 
before us, enveloped in a grey mist, lies the port of Calcutta. After passing the 
entrance of the new docks, the eye is arrested by the vast outlines of the parapets 
of Fort William, the picturesque gateways and the long row of white barracks half 
visible above the green fortifications. In 1757, shortly after the battle of Plassey, 
the fort was commenced by Clive. Captain John Brohier was brought over from 
Madras to design it. Ata consultation held on July 25th, 1757—two months before 
Plassey was fought—a letter was read from Captain Brohier, in which he states: 
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“The works I propose to erect, with your Honour’s approbation, are to form an 
hexagon, as a citadel to the town from the old dock southwards, as the bank of 
the river projects in this part, and admits that three of the sides of this citadel 
flank the current of the river, which I propose to strengthen with proper outworks 
before them, to multiply the defences of these fronts; for, as the channel is on 
this side, a naval force will thereby be exposed to the fire of 100 pieces of 
cannon, which I conceive must effectually prevent any squadron from passing further 
up.” In order “to accomplish this great undertaking with all the frugality and 
diligence which the present state of the Company’s affairs and that of Europe 
demands,” Captain Brohier requests that he should employ his own overseers and 
be allowed to keep the accounts of the expense. But there was neither frugality 
nor diligence displayed in the erection of Fort William, and it cost two millions 
of money—of which fifty thousand pounds were spent in keeping off the encroach- 
ments of the river. At the south-west angle of the fort stands an ugly yellow 
structure, which the makers uf guide-books are pleased to state is in “the Grecian 
Ionic style of architecture.” It was erected by the citizens of Calcutta—European and 
native—to perpetuate the memory of James Prinsep, who founded the science of 
Indian numismatics and chronology, and who rescued from the dark oblivion of 
two thousand years the name and history of the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka, 
the Constantine of the East. It was the genius of Prinsep which brought to light 
‘he long-hidden secrets of the inscriptions incised on pillars and rocks. Like most 
Anglo-Indian workers in the field of knowledge he was a busy official, and the 
periods during which he won his laurels were stolen from repose earned by long 
and monotonous drudgery in the Assay Master’s office at the Calcutta Mint. ‘“ My 
whole day,” wrote Prinsep, “is consumed at the scales. What a waste of precious 
moments!” His short life comprised in all but forty years, and five of these sufficed 
for all his splendid discoveries. A road now separates the building from the river, 
and as it can no longer be used as a landing-stage it might be pulled down and 
a more suitable monument erected in honour of James Prinsep. 

As we pass Prinsep’s Ghaut we notice a Moslem shrine, whose copper dome 
glistens in the sun. It is, however, no shrine, but the monument erected by Lord 
Ellenborough in memory of the battles of Maharajpoor and Punniar, which crushed the 
rebellion of the overgrown Gwalior army. On December 28th, 1843, at Maharajpoor, 
the English once more encountered the Mahrattas. They fought with all their ancient 
valour, but had, after a desperate resistance, to yield to British bayonets. Three 
thousand of the enemy lay dead on the field, and fifty-six superb bronze guns were 
the spoils of the victors, and it is these guns which supplied the metal for the 
cupola and the pillars which support it. The same day another British force 
encountered another portion of the Mahratta army at Punniar, twelve miles from 
Gwalior, and gained a complete victory. Lord Ellenborough, whose vanity prevented 
his great energy and undoubted ability being sufficiently appreciated, was present at 
Maharajpoor, and showed much humane attention to the wounded. His prompt 
action regarding the mutinous army of Gwalior was one of the most creditable events 
in his administration, but owing to his love of theatrical display he could net help 
detracting from its merit by issuing high-sounding proclamations about the glory of 
British arms on the Plains of Scindia. 

Leaving the Gwalior monument we pass Rajchunder Das Ghat, almost abreast 
of the Eden Gardens, which Calcutta owes to the generosity of the sisters of Lord 
Auckland ; and then we come to the Chandpal Ghat, where in old days governors- 
general, commanders-in-chief, judges and bishops used to land in state. Soon after 
passing Chandpal Ghat we are anchored at a jetty, not far from the spot where stood 
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the old fort, and where “the illustrious Job Channock, the first conspicuous 
Englishman on this side of the world,” established the English factory. 

Captain Hamilton, who “left England before King William came into it as 
king,” in his “ New Account of the East Indies,” states: “The English settled 
there about the year 1690, after the Moghul had pardoned all the robberies and 
murders committed on his subjects. Mr. Job Channock being then the Company’s 
agent in Bengal, he had liberty to settle an emporium in any part on the river’s 
side below Hooghly, and for the sake of a large shady tree chose that place, though 
he could not have chosen a more unhealthful spot on the whole river.” Hamilton 
proceeds to relate: “One year he was there, and there were reckoned in August 
about twelve hundred English, some military, some servants to the Company, some 
private merchants residing in the town, and some seamen belonging to shipping 
lying at the town, and before the beginning of January there were four hundred 
and fifty burials registered in the clerk’s book of mortality.” He adds: “The 
Company has a pretty good hospital at Calcutta, where many go in to undergo the 
penance of physic, but few come out to give an account of its operations.” 

It is Captain Hamilton who relates the story how the founder of Calcutta 
rescued his wife from a funeral pyre. He writes: “ The country being overspread 
with paganism, the custom of wives burning with their deceased husbands is also 
practised here. Before the Moghul’s war Mr. Channock went one time with his 
ordinary guard of soldiers to see a young widow at that tragical catastrophe ; but 
he was so smitten with the widow’s beauty that he sent his guards to take her by 
force from her executioners and conduct her to his own lodgings. They lived 
lovingly many years, and had several children. At length she died, after he had 
settled in Calcutta; but instead of converting her to Christianity she made him a 
proselyte to paganism, and the only part of Christianity that was remarkable in 
him was burying her decently; and he built a tomb over her, where all his life 
after her death he kept the anniversary day of her death by sacrificing a cock on 
her tomb after the pagan manner. This was and is the common report, and I 
have been credibly informed, both by Christians and pagans who lived at Calcutta 
under his agency, that the story was really matter of fact.” In spite, however, of 
the Christian and pagan testimony it would, as Colonel Yule points out, be hard 
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to reconcile with “the pagan manner” or Hindu rites the sacrifice of an unclean 
bird. In the churchyard of St. John’s, beneath a massive mausoleum, octagonal in 
form with a double dome, lies the body of Job Charnock, or Channock as Hamilton 
calls him. An inscription on a black slab informs us that he died January roth, 
1693—three years before the original Fort William was erected. 

Calcutta, when Hamilton visited it, consisted of a group of European buildings 
which clustered round the park—now Dalhousie Square—about the midst of which 
was the great tank called the “ Lall Dighi.” North of the park, and immediately 
fronting the fort, stood the old church, whose lofty spire formed a conspicuous 
object in the view. Hamilton writes: “ About fifty yards from Fort William stands 
the church, built by the pious charity of merchants residing there, and the Christian 
benevolence of sea-faring men whose affairs called them to trade there ; but ministers 
of the Gospel being subject to mortality very often young merchants are obliged to 
officiate, and have a salary of #50 per annum, added to what the Company allows 
them for their pains in reading prayers and a sermon on Sundays.” Within the 
fort there was an official residence for the Governor, and convenient lodgings for 
factors and writers. On Sunday the Governor and Council and the civil servants 
and the military off duty walked in procession to the church. The Governor had 
applied for a state carriage for church-going, but his frugal masters at home informed 
him that “if he wanted a chaise and pair he must pay for them himself!” 

From Hamilton we get a glimpse of the social life of Calcutta in the days of 
old. He writes: “ Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business and after dinner to rest, and 
in the evening recreate themselves in chaises or palanquins in the fields, or to 
gardens, or by water in their budgeroes, which is a convenient boat that goes 
swiftly with the force of oars. On the river, sometimes, there is the diversion of 
fishing, or fowling, or both; and before night they make friendly visits to one 
another, when pride or contention do not spoil society, which too often they do 
among the ladies as discord and faction do among men.” 

The old church was destroyed during the famous siege by Suraj-ud-Dowlah. 
The Portuguese church at the time being vacant, it was taken for English services ; 
but three years afterwards the Council, “taking into consideration the unwhole- 
someness and dampness of the church now in use, as well as the injustice of 
detaining it from the Portuguese,” ordered their surveyor to examine the remains 
of the gateway in the old fort, “and report to us what it will cost to put it in 
tolerable repair and make it fit for a chapel, till such time as the chapel designed 
to be built in the new fort be erected.” The new chapel was built inside the 
ruined fort immediately north of the great east gateway, and it is described as a 
ground floor. It soon proved too small for its purpose, and in 1768 the old or 
mission church was erected by the well-known Swedish missionary Kiernander. He 
gave towards its building fifty thousand pounds, and the proceeds of the sale of 
his deceased wife’s jewels. In “The Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus,” published in 
London in 1785, we are told: “It was not until the year 1782, under the auspices 
of the princely and munificent Hastings, that the inhabitants of Calcutta seriously 
determined to erect an edifice for the celebration of public worship suitable to the 
exercise of the ministerial functions, and to such a numerous auditory as might be 
expected in the capital of our Indian Empire.” “On the eighteenth day of 
December, 1783, the new Church Committee first met, and the meeting was attended 
by Governor Hastings and his Council. As the sum of thirty-five thousand nine 
hundred and fifty rupees had been subscribed already, the Committee determined 
to commence the building.” 
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The first stone of the new church was laid on Tuesday, April 6th, 1784, “on 
the morning of which Mr. Wheler, Acting President, gave a public breakfast at 
the old Court-house, whence he proceeded, attended by the great officers of State 
and the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, to the ground upon which the sacred 
edifice was to be erected. ‘The first stone was laid by Mr. Wheler with the usual 
ceremonies.” Three years afterwards the church was opened with considerable 
pomp and state by the Earl of Cornwallis, who was at the time Governor-General. 

The old Court-house, from which Mr. Wheler and his Council walked to lay 
the foundation of St. John’s Church, occupied the site on which St. Andrew’s Kirk 
is now erected. It was originally a charity school-house built by subscription. A 
portion was held by the Mayor’s Court for their records, and when it ceased to be 
used as a school the portion not occupied by the Corporation was let for assemblies, 
lotteries, and balls. Asiaticus informs us that Anglo-Indian ladies were as fond of 
dancing in the beginning of the eighteenth century as they are at the present time, 
but he did not consider it a pastime suited to a hot climate. He writes: “ For 
my own part I already begin to think the dazzling brightness of a copper-coloured 
face infinitely preferable to the pallid and sickly hue which banishes the roses from 
the cheeks of the European fair, and reminds me of the death-struck countenance 
of Lazarus risen from the grave. The English ladies are immoderately fond of 
dancing, an exercise ill calculated for the burning climate of Bengal; and in my 
opinion, however admissible in cooler latitudes, not a little indelicate in a country 
where the inhabitants are covered with no more clothes than what decency absolutely 
requires. Imagine to yourself the lovely object of your affections ready to expire 
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with heat, every limb trembling, and every feature distorted with fatigue, and her 
partner with a muslin handkerchief in each hand employed in the delightful office 
of wiping down her face, while the tiny drops stand impearled on her forehead ! ” 

In 1792 the old Court-house, being in a ruinous condition, was pulled down 
by order of Government; and, as it had been used as a town hall, a_ public 
meeting was held to raise a building worthy of the City and its Corporation, which 
had a quarter of a century previously—August 26th, 1777—been founded by Royal 
Charter. It consisted of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, with power of holding a 
Court whose jurisdiction extended to all causes—civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical— 
in which an Englishman might be concerned—high treason excepted. All purely 
native suits, however, continued to be tried by an official called the Jemindar, who was 
also responsible for collecting the local revenues from fees, farms and ground-rents. 
We find from a volume of records, which was one of those thrown into the boats 
when the English abandoned Fort William, and which alone has escaped the ravages 
of time and the white ants, that in 1748 Mr. Cruttenden was Jemindar. The 
following list of officers enables us to realise the small beginning from which the 
Indian Empire has arisen, and its mercantile origin :— 


Mr. FEAKE, Accomptant. 

MR. BELLAMY, Export Warehouse-keeper, and to take charge of the books till Mr. 
Feakes’ arrival, 

MR. FYTCHE, /mport Warehouse-keeper. 

Mr. DRAKE, Buxey, and to continue Military Store-keeper tll Mr. Blackford’s 
arrival. 

MR. CRUTTENDEN, Jemindar. 

MR. HOOPER, Store-keeper. 

MR. BLACKFORD, Military Secretary. 

Mr. Watts, Collector of Consulage. 

Mr. BurRRoOw, éo continue Sub-Treasurer till an employ ts vacant. 


The Jemindar has become the Home Minister of a vast empire, and the Buxey 
holds the portfolio of Finance. The Mayor and nine Aldermen have long since 
vanished, and their place is taken by a Chairman appointed by Government, and 
seventy-five Commissioners, the larger proportion of whom are elected by the rate- 
payers. They hold their meetings in a substantial building of their own, and the 
Town Hall is now chiefly used for concerts, balls, and public meetings, held to further 
some noble work of charity like the Dufferin Fund, or to criticise some act of 
Government which has aroused public attention. The non-official European, to 
whose pluck and enterprise India owes her tea-gardens, her jute industry, her coal 
mines, is not given to politics. Occupied much with his business, he is the most 
conservative and least revolutionary of the Queen’s subjects; but he is tenacious of 
his birthright. The Ilbert Bill or the Jury Question brings out the English character 
true to its old traditions, and at the Town Hall, with no uncertain voice, the 
Englishman declares his resolution to maintain his own. 

In the old Court-house the Supreme Court, when it was first established by 
Royal Charter, held its sittings; but when the buildings became unsafe, and had to 
be pulled down, another more substantial and handsome edifice was erected on the 
site of the present High Court. In the Supreme Court Nundcomar was tried for 
forgery, not by Sir Elijah Impey, as Macaulay states, but by the Chief Justice, two 
of his colleagues and a jury, and after a long and patient trial was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. A full reprint of the trial was published at the time, and 
Macaulay might have ascertained the facts if he had referred to the Bar Library, 
where a copy exists. But he preferred rhetoric to accurate research. 
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When Impey’s son, in an ill-constructed book full of interesting and instructive 
matter, pointed out how cruelly his father had been libelled, Macaulay refused to 
retract the slander. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in a book which is a model of 
sound workmanship and research, has cleared the character of Impey with regard 
to the foul charge of judicial murder brought against him by the Whig historian ; 
but sufficient credit has not been given to the first Chief Justice of Bengal for the 
independence he showed in maintaining the dignity and liberty of the Court over 
which he presided. Mrs. Fay mentions how her able but worthless husband was 
under an apprehension that, having come to India without the permission of the 
Honourable East India Company, obstacles might be raised as to his admission to 
the local Bar. On expressing his doubts to the Chief Justice, Impey indignantly 
exclaimed, “ No, sir; had you dropped from the clouds with such documents we 
would admit you. The Supreme Court is independent, and will never endure to 
be dictated to by any body of men whose claims are not enforced by supreme 
authority. It is nothing to us whether you ad or had not permission from the 
Court of Directors to proceed to this settlement. You came to us as an authenticated 
English barrister, and as such we shall on the first day of the next term admit you 
to our Bar.” Thus was dealt the first great blow to the most valuable patronage 
which the East India Company possessed—the right of appointing its own lawyers, 
who were limited to twelve in number. A golden harvest must the twelve have 
reaped, for Calcutta has always been an El Dorado for lawyers and doctors. Mrs. 
Fay writes: “A man of abilities and good address in this line, if he has the 
firmness to resist the fashionable contagion—gambling—need only pass one seven 
years of his life at Calcutta, to return home in affluent circumstances ; but the very 
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nature of their profession leads them into gay connections, and, having for a time 
complied with the humour of their company from prudential motives, may become 
tainted and prosecute their bane from the impulses of inclination.” The writer of 
“* Hartley Hall ”—a novel which under the thin guise of fiction describes the persons 
and social life of the day—states: “ Physic, as well as law, is a gold mine to its 
professors, to work it at will. ‘The medical gentlemen at Calcutta make their visits 
in palanquins, and receive a gold mohur from each patient for every ordinary 
attendance—extras are enormous.” The doctors, however, seem to have been 
considerate in not interfering with the profits of the undertakers, for a member 
of that fraternity about to sail for Europe asked twenty thousand rupees for the 
good-will of his business for the months of August and September. 

When the Supreme Court of the East India Company (known as the Sudder 
Dewani Adalat) was amalgamated with the High Court, it was considered necessary that 
both should have a common habitation, and the present building was erected on the 
site of the old Supreme Court. It is designed after the model of the Town Hall 
at Ypres, but the architecture has suffered from transplantation. In the centre is a 
tower which the guide-books call “ massive,” but which has cracked and begun to 
sink on account of the muddy foundation. From the top of the tower can be had a 
splendid bird’s-eye view of the “City of Palaces.” Below is a broad stretch of green- 
sward covered with stately trees, and beyond are the lawn and walks of the Eden 
Gardens, winding among trees and shrubs of endless variety. In the far distance 
are the gleaming white barracks of Fort William, and the broad river with vessels of 
all sizes and descriptions gliding over its waters. Stately ships lie at anchor by 
the river bank, and their lofty spars tower up black into the air. On the left is the 
Town Hall; beyond is a vast ugly square pile of buildings—the Imperial Secretariat—- 
where the administration of the Empire is conducted during the winter months. At 
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the end of the road is a lofty gateway which leads into the spacious gardens of 
Government House. The great Marquis, who first attempted to carry out the 
Imperial policy which the daring genius of Hastings commenced, pulled down the 
old small house in which the Governors used to reside, and erected the present 
building. He told his mercantile masters that “India should be governed from a 
palace, not from a counting-house ; with the ideas of a prince, not with those of a 
retail dealer in muslin and indigo.” ‘The palace cost a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and the furniture fifty thousand pounds; and the merchants of the East 
India Company expressed their strong disapproval—but the place was built. It was 
opened with considerable state and pomp to celebrate the Peace of Amiens. Lord 
Valentia, who was present, has given an interesting and graphic description ‘of the 
ceremony. “ The State rooms,” his lordship writes, “were for the first time lighted 
up. At the upper end of the largest was placed a very rich Persian carpet, and in 
the centre of that a musnud of crimson and gold—formerly composing part of the 
ornaments of Tippoo Sultan’s throne. On this side was a rich chair and stool of 
state for Lord Wellesley: on each side three chairs for the members of Council and 
Judges. Down to the door, on both sides of the room, were seats for the ladies, in 
which they were placed according to the strict rules of precedency, which is here 
regulated by the seniority of the husband in the Company’s service. About ten, 
Lord Wellesley arrived, attended by a large body of aides-de-camp, etc., and, after 
receiving in the northern verandah the compliments of some of the native princes 
and the vakeels of the others, took his seat. The dancing then commenced, and 
continued till supper. The room was not sufficiently lighted up, yet still the effect 
was beautiful. ‘The row of Chunam pillars, which supported each side, together with 
the rest of the room, were of a shining white, that gave a contrast to the different 
dresses of the company. Lord Wellesley wore the Orders of St. Patrick and the 
Crescent in diamonds. Many of the European ladies were also richly ornamented 
with jewels. The black dress of the male Armenians was pleasing from the variety, 
and the costly, though unbecoming, habits of their females, together with the 
appearance of officers, nabobs, Persians, and natives, resembled a masquerade. It 
excelled it in one respect—the characters were well supported, and the costume 
violated by no one. About eight hundred people were present, who found sufficient 
room at supper in the marble hall below; thence they were summoned about one 
o’clock to the different verandahs to see the fireworks and illuminations. The side 
of the citadel facing the palace was covered with a blaze of light, and all the 
approaches were lined with lamps suspended from bamboos. The populace stole 
much of the oil, and, as it was impossible to light so great a range at one time, 
the effect was inferior to what it ought to have been. ‘The fireworks were indifferent, 
except the rockets, which were superior to any I ever beheld. They were discharged 
from mortars on the ramparts of the citadel. The colours also of several of the 
pieces were excellent ; and the merit of singularity at least might be attributed to a 
battle between two elephants of fire, which, by rollers, were driven against each other. 
The night was very damp, and gave very severe colds to many. We returned to our 
home much pleased with our evening’s entertainment.” 

The Marquis of Hastings, a magnificent nobleman of the grand old school, who 
completed the Imperial work which Hastings conceived and Wellesley commenced, 
had even a more exalted notion of Viceregal magnificence than the great Marquis 
himself, and transplanted to India the State forms and ceremonies of an European 
Court. The minuteness of the Court regulations, and the etiquette to be observed, 
would do credit to some petty German State. “The first aide-de-camp and 
chamberlain ”—an old Official Gazette informs us—“ had the management of all 
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processions,” and a Viceregal procession must then have been a very brave show. 
At a Levée a procession formed in one of the corridors of Government House in 
the following order: ‘‘The Chamberlain with his wand ; Captain of the Body Guard ; 
the Lieutenant of ditto ; Aides-de-camp, two and two ; the Governor-General ; Master 
of the Horse; Aide-de-camp in Waiting; Chaplain, Secretaries, etc., etc., and the 
rest of the suite.” ‘ During the Levée,” we are told, “a captain’s guard of Grenadiers 
was on duty, and a lieutenant’s guard, or half-squadron of Dragoons.” ‘The avenues 
to the Presence Chamber were lined with the Body Guard, dismounted ; servants, 
all in State liveries ; and State trumpets and kettle-drums. A band of music, of 
course, attends the Grenadier Guards. 

The programme for the Drawing Room was even more elaborate and minute 
than the programme for the Levée, and illustrates the extent to which State etiquette 
was carried in those days. 


“METHOD OF OPENING THE DRAWING ROOM. 


“The Governor-General having taken his station—as at the Levée—the Countess 
follows in the procession, handed by the Lord Chamberlain, and her train borne 
by two pages. She takes her place upon the left of the Governor-General, under 
the throne. The Chamberlain presents the person who requires that ceremony. 
The person presented makes a sliding bow of courtesy, and passes on, unless 
detained by the Countess addressing him or her. The presentation being over, 
their Excellencies converse, going round the circle. They then retire to the card- 
room, where two commerce tables are placed. Lady Loudon plays at one, His 
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Excellency, the Governor-General, at the other: the Chamberlain and Masters of the 
Ceremonies selecting persons of the highest rank in the room to form the party. 
They play on guinea pool. If their Excellencies are successful, it is the perquisite of 
the pages. When it is over they retire to their apartments, in the same order they 
came in; and the suite observe the same conduct as at the close of the Levée.” 

The Lord Chamberlain with his wand, the Chaplain, and the Master of the 
Horse have disappeared in these prosaic and economic days. The Viceroy and 
Vicereine stand before Tippoo’s throne, supported on either side by the ieading 
officials, who have the right of private entrée ; and the Military Secretary to the Viceroy 
reads the name of the lady as she advances. The fair dame—the men are no longer 
presented at the Drawing Room—makes a “sliding bow of courtesy,” and passes 
on to the ball-room upstairs, where she is received by her friends of the other sex. 
The vast room, with its double line of noble white pillars, lighted by innumerable 
wax candles, in rows of glittering chandeliers taken from a French ship in the good 
old times, presents a fine spectacle. Bright-coloured uniforms of every regiment 
in the army mingle with the rich dresses of stately, handsome women, who would 
adorn any Court in Europe. It is a representative party. Bengali ladies in graceful 
white robes mingle with their English sisters; and, standing by an English warrior 
who has won his knighthood in frontier battle, is an Indian prince, one blaze of 
diamonds. As the band strikes up the National Anthem the many-coloured wave 
divides into two. The Viceregal procession—a mass of scarlet—enters and slowly 
proceeds down the room, their Excellencies stopping to be introduced to the 
strangers who are present—and every year the number of strangers who flock from 
all quarters of the globe to Calcutta for the winter season increases. A winter at 
Calcutta promises soon to become as popular as a winter at Cairo. The Drawing 
Room marks the opening of the winter season, and balls, picnics, dances, paper- 
chases, follow each other in rapid succession till the first day of Lent. Society at 
Calcutta is the only cosmopolitan society in India. To the stranger within the 
gates it is difficult to comprehend the different social sets—their laws of procedure, 
their jealousies, and their relations to each other. There is the Official set, consisting 
of military men and civilians who hold high office. As their position is by 
Royal enactment assured, their wives view from a slight eminence the Mercantile 
circle. Calcutta is, however, a great leveller—high officials become ordinary by 
mere force of numbers. It is a terrible revelation to the wife of a civilian, who has 
been a king in his own district, to find that at the capital he only counts as 
an ordinary citizen. The Mercantile circle consists of those who, thanks to tea, 
indigo and jute, are in a position to keep upa palace at Chowringhee. They are 
generous and hospitable in a degree not common in other lands. The third circle 
is the Lawyer set—and lawyers are good company all over the world. They have 
a larger experience of life than officials, and therefore, as a rule, take a wider view 
of affairs. If they are apt to be cynical, it must be borne in mind that their lives 
are mainly occupied with the worst side of Bengali human nature. 

North-east of Government House runs Old Court-house Street—so called from 
the old Court-house which, as we have stated, stood at or near the site of St. 
Andrew’s Church. The broad street, with its lofty row of houses and splendid 
shops, would do credit to any European capital. In fact, it is a Continental street 
transplanted to the East. Far different is the Burra Bazaar, with its old and shabby 
native houses, whose wooden verandahs face the street, and the marvellous dens 
on the ground floor filled with goods of every class and description. Here are to 
be found rich shawls from Cashmere, and piece goods of every vulgar colour from 
Manchester. Jewellers are sitting cross-legged before their charcoal pans making 
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The Burra Bazaar. 


silver bracelets and earrings, and loud is the din from the hammers of the workers 
in brass. There are stands for crockery, and there are stalls at which are sold 
drugs of every description. There are dens filled with pulse and grain, and sweet- 
meat shops send forth a savoury smell. A strange tide of life ebbs through the 
street: the sleek and calm money-lender from Maridar ; the mendicant who begs 
from door to door; the vendors of fruits and vegetables, with heavy basket-loads 
on their heads; the bustling Bengali broker who fills the air with the voice of cheap 
bargains. It is a scene for a painter, but words can convey no accurate impression 
of an Oriental street. 
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Great is the transition from the Burra Bazaar to the Chowringhee Road, whose 
eastern side is bounded by a row of lofty white houses elaborately porticoed and 
colonnaded. Each stands in its own bright garden, trimly kept, and faces the Maidan, 
or wide plain, which is the characteristic feature of Calcutta. It is from these houses, 
designed by Italian architects in the days when the pagoda tree flourished, that 
Calcutta derives its popular name, “ The City of Palaces.” It was Lord Macaulay 
who gave currency to the flattering but somewhat inaccurate title; but he stole the 
epithet from Lord Valentia, and, as was his wont, slightly disguised the theft. Lord 
Valentia wrote: “On a line with this edifice (Government House) is a range of 
excellent houses, chunamed and ornamented with verandahs. Chowringhee, an entire 
village of palaces, runs for a considerable length at right angles with it, and altogether 
forms the finest view I ever beheld in my life.” 

When Lord Valentia wrote, Chowringhee had just begun to cease to be a village 
on the outskirts of Calcutta. Ten years before he visited the city there were only 
twenty-four houses in the locality. In 1792 was advertised for private sale at 1500 
Sicca rupees, “A neat, compact, and new built garden-house, pleasantly situated 
at Chowringhee, and from its contiguity to Fort William, peculiarly well calculated 
for an officer. It would,” continues the advertisement, “likewise be a handsome 
provision for a native lady or a child,” which throws light on the morals of the day. 
English ladies were few in number, and men took unto themselves savage women 
to rear their dusky race. 

Sir Elijah Impey was one of the first to erect a spacious garden-house at 
Chowringhee, and Park Street was so called because it bordered his wide domain. 
Here the Chief Justice—who besides being an able and learned lawyer was an 
accomplished scholar—devoted his leisure moments to the study of Persian, of 
which he acquired an extensive and accurate knowledge, and Bengali, which he 
soon learned to speak fluently. At Chowringhee also resided his accuser, ‘Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. In one of his letters he writes: “I have a house almost 
as large as Lord Dudley’s in Park Lane, or rather larger.” The residence of the 
Whig historian now forms the main building of the Bengal Club, an institution 
known to all the dwellers of the East. Some of its past glory has departed, owing 
to the depreciated rupee, but it still remains one of the most comfortable and 
hospitable clubs in Asia. ‘Travellers who bring proper credentials are freely elected 
as honorary members, and they can have a bedroom in the club if one be vacant. 
Besides the Bengal Club, Calcutta has the United Service Club, whose doors are closed 
to all who do not belong to the Army or one of the civil departments of the State. 
Like the Bengal Club, the United Service Club is situated on Chowringhee Road and 
faces the Maidan. Next to it are the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded 
by Sir William Jones, aided by the sympathy and active co-operation of Warren 
Hastings. ‘As the first liberal promoter of useful knowledge in Bengal,” to use the 
words of the address, “and especially as the great encourager of Persian and Sanscrit 
literature,” Hastings was requested to accept the title of President; but he refused 
the proffered honour, and William Jones was appointed President. The pages of 
the early volumes of Zhe Asiatic Journal were enriched by his eloquent discourses, 
which even now, though almost a century has elapsed since they were delivered, 
are well worth reading, on account of their eloquence and the wide scholarship 
displayed in them. Sir William Jones may have been lacking in the accuracy of 
the German School of Oriental Scholarship, but he was undoubtedly a man of 
genius. 

Nearly opposite the United Service Club rises the fine bronze statue of Outram : 
“faithful servant of England; large-minded and kingly ruler of her subjects; 
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Lord Hardinge’s Statue and Ochterlony Monument. 


doing nought through vain-glory, but ever esteeming others better than himself ; 
valiant, uncorrupt, self-denying, magnanimous: in all the true knight.” It was the 
poet-Viceroy who spoke of Calcutta as the “City of Statues”; and few capitals in 
Europe contain finer examples of the sculptor’s art. Facing the south entrance of 
Government House is a full-length bronze statue of John Lawrence, and it conveys 
the dignity and power of the saviour of the Punjab. Near him is the statue of 
Canning, who steered the Empire through the tempestuous waves of mutiny into 
the calm waters of material and moral progress. At the south-east of Government 
House is a splendid equestrian statue of the “ young soldier with the eye of a 
general and the soul of a hero.” An inscription on the pedestal informs us that 
“The statue was erected by the inhabitants of British India, of various races and 
creeds, to Henry Viscount Hardinge, in grateful commemoration of a Governor 
who, trained in war, sought by the acts of peace to elevate and improve tlie various 
nations committed to his charge.” It was well said of him that he had crowded into 
one short administration all the services of the highest order, both civil and military. 
Not far from the statue raised to perpetuate his memory rises a lofty minaret, 
erected to commemorate the services of David Ochterlony: ‘for fifty years 
a soldier, he had served in every Indian war from the time of Hyder down- 
wards.” The monument is a bad imitation of the London Monument, and the 
future historian of the Empire will note that the Moghuls erected the Kutub 
Minar at Delhi, and the English erected the Ochterlony monument. The gulf 
which separates the artistic instincts of the two races will be illustrated by these 
two structures. 

From Lord Hardinge’s statue to Kidderpore Bridge extends “the Course,” the 
oldest road in the Maidan, so called from being two miles in length. It is described 
in 1768 as being “ out of town ina sort of angle made to take the air in”; though 
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A Rustic Scene in Bengal. 


an old song states that those who frequented it “swallowed ten mouthfuls of dust 
for one of fresh air.” On the east side of the road runs a broad gravelled walk 
known as the Secretary’s Walk, so called—a sarcastic pamphleteer informs us— 
from being the place where secretaries and their sycophants discuss the news of 
an evening. At the south end of the Secretary’s Walk, standing in the centre 
of the spot where four roads meet, rises the statue of Frederick Temple, 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. It is meretricious, like much of Boehm’s latter 
work ; but the sculptor has caught the striking air and manner which distinguishes 
the statesman who, with conspicuous tact and energy, governed our Indian 
Empire. 

Some little distance south of the Dufferin statue is the racecourse. At a very 
early period the English transplanted to the East their national sport. On January 
2nd, 1794, there appeared in a Calcutta paper the following advertisement: ‘The 
Stewards present their compliments to the subscribers to the races, and take this 
opportunity to inform them, that a breakfast with music will be provided in ‘tents 
on the course after the races on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of January, and a ball and supper at the theatre on Wednesday the 
18th, when they hope for the honour of their company.” The races run for were 
(1) for the Plate, (2) the Hunters’ Plate, (3) the Ladies’ Plate. ‘“ After the race 
of each morning,” to use the words of the chronicler of the day, “ the company 
of upwards of one hundred and fifty sat down to a public breakfast,” and “ after 
breakfast the company adjourned to an adjoining tent of very capacious dimensions, 
handsomely fitted up and boarded, for the purpose of dancing. Country dances 
commenced in two sets, and were kept up with the utmost gaiety till Avo in 
the afternoon.” 
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A century elapses, and a very different spectacle presents itself at the Calcutta 
races. It is two in the afternoon, and the grand stand is filled with noble dames 
from England, from America, and all parts of the world, who have come with 
their spouses to visit the Indian Empire. In the paddock is a noble duke, a few 
lords, one or two millionaires from America, and some serious politicians, who have 
visited the land to study the Opium Question, and feel ashamed of being seen at a 
racecourse. ‘The air resounds with the cries of the bookmaker, and an eager crowd 
surges around the totalisator—for on the Viceroy’s Cup day even the most cautious 
bank manager feels bound to have one bet. Beyond the grand stand, on the other 
side of the course, the wide plain is covered with beings dressed in brilliant garments 
—crimson, blue and orange are mingled together. Men, women, and children 
have walked many a mile to see the famasha or show. They are all so happy and 
good-tempered ; and to purchase some bright piece of cloth for the ebony dot by 
their side is the sum of happiness. A few sweetmeats and a little handful of grain is 
to them a handsome lunch. All of a sudden the hum of voices ceases, and all eyes 
are turned to a corner of the racecourse. A cavalcade approaches. At a fair trot 
come the troopers of the Body Guard in scarlet uniforms—-magnificent men on 
splendid horses; a carriage and four containing the Viceroy and the Vice-Queen 
follows. “ Wah! wah!” exclaims the native crowd. Loud cheers burst forth as the 
carriage draws up opposite the grand stand, for no man is more respected than the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and no woman more popular than the noble lady by his 
side. When the Viceregal party are settled in their box, the horses about to run 
for the Cup, given every year by the reigning Viceroy, are paraded before them. 
Some have been victors at Melbourne, some on an English course. After the 
preliminary canters they are marshalled before the starter, and after one or two 
attempts the cry rises, “They are off!” and they thunder by the grand stand. By 
the quarter-of-a-mile post we take our stand with a Frena camera. We feel the 
earth tremble, and the horses sweep by us. Loud cheers burst forth—‘ Bill has 
won the Viceroy’s Cup,” is the cry. By the name of Bill that popular and good 
sportsman, Lord William Beresford, has been known from the day he first landed 
in India. 

Leaving the racecourse and proceeding south, we come to a bridge leading to 
the Zoological Gardens, which Calcutta owes to the great energy of Sir Richard 
Temple. He found a swamp, with a few native huts on it, and converted it into 
a garden with lawns, flower-beds, and wide walks, lined by the endles variety of 
shrubs and plants to be found in the East. The waters of the swamp have been 
converted into an artificial lake, by whose banks palms are growing in the greatest 
luxuriance. 

A short distance beyond the Zoo stands Belvedere, the official residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in large grounds of its own, with trees which, in 
shape and foliage, would do credit to an English park. At the west entrance of 
Belvedere was fought the famous duel between Warren Hastings and Francis. On 
September 27th, 1780, Mrs. Fay writes: ‘‘ The bad news I hinted at some time ago 
is already avenged, and a much more serious affair has happened since ; but for the 
present I must relate what has occupied a good deal of attention for some days 
past—no less than a duel between the Governor-General and the first in Council, 
Mr. Francis. ‘There were two shots fired, and the Governor’s second fire took effect. 
He immediately ran up to his antagonist and expressed his sorrow for what had 
happened, which I daresay was sincere, for he is said to be a very amiable man. 
Happily the ball was soon extracted, and if he escape fever, there is no doubt 
of his speedy recovery. What gave occasion to the quarrel is said to have been an 
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offensive minute entered on the | 
Council books by Mr. Francis, which 
he refused to rescind; but being 
unacquainted with the particulars, 
I have as little right as inclination 
to make any comments on the 
subject. It always vexes:' me to 
hear of such things.” 

Not far from the spot where the 
duel took place stands Hastings’ 
House. It is fast crumbling into 
ruin, but it should be purchased 
by Government, repaired and con- 
verted into a public institution. It was the favourite residence of the man whose 
far sight first saw, and whose brave and confident patience realised, the romantic idea 
of his country founding an empire in the East. When he returned to England he 
always remembered with fond affection the house at Alipore, the paddocks in which 
he bred his Arab horses, and the grounds which he planted with rare trees from all 
parts of Asia. On the bank of the Thames he erected a house after the model of 
his home at Alipore, and when he retired to Daylesford he laid out the grounds after 
the fashion of his Indian country seat. 

Alipore was dear to him because there he spent the best years of his life, with 
the woman for whom he had an unbounded love and admiration. ‘There was not 
such another being in the world. As long as she was by his side, nothing could come 
amiss to him: the cares and fatigues of the day made no impression on his spirits. 
When the state of her health had laid him under the stern necessity of sending 
her to England, he wrote: “I miss you in every instant and incident of my life, 
and everything seems to wear a dead stillness around me. 1 come home as to a 
solitude.” After she had gone he cared not to dwell at Alipore, and he determined 
to sell the property. 

Mrs. Fay thus describes the woman who won the great heart of Hastings. 
“Mrs. H herself,” she writes, “it is easy to perceive at the first glance, is far 
superior to the generality of her sex, though her appearance is rather eccentric, 
owing to the circumstance of her beautiful auburn hair being disposed in ringlets, 
throwing an air of elegant, nay, almost infantine simplicity over the countenance, 
most admirably adapted to heighten the effect intended to be produced. Her whole 
dress, too, though studiously becoming, is at variance with our present modes, 
which are certainly not so: perhaps for that reason she has chosen to depart from 
them—as a foreigner, you know, she may be excused for not strictly conforming 
to our fashions ; besides, her rank in the settlement sets her above the necessity 
of studying anything but the whim of the moment. It is easy to perceive how fully 
sensible she is of her own consequence. She is, indeed, raised to a ‘giddy height,’ 
and expects to be treated with the most profound respect and deference.” 

Driving through what Macaulay, with considerable poetic latitude, calls “the rosy 
lanes of Alipore,” we come across a primitive cabin, which consists of a roof of 
grass to keep the sun and rain out, for this is all that is needed. At the door is a 
woman grinding corn; about her are a group of scantily-clad men discussing the 
state of the crops and the hardness of the heart of the village money-lender. The 
carman, carrying a load of timber to the great town, leaves the bullocks by the 
roadside and joins in the conversation. A stalwart peasant who is walking with his 
son—whose graceful olive-brown figure is marred by no clothes—has also stopped for 
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a few seconds to exchange greetings. It is a picturesque and peaceful scene. The 
people are both blithe and gentle. The passions of the Oriental, like those of 
children, are on the surface. But the combination of passion and softness in the 
Indian peasant has a great charm, when one has learned by the observation of 
twenty years that their lives are laborious and frugal, and that their vigour is hardly 
less than their kindness to the old and the young. Happy are they, and happy they 
will remain till their minds are poisoned against their rulers by a seditious press. 
Then athwart the mind of the Indian ryot may arise, as it arose in the mind of the 
French peasant, the idea that he is one of a multitude, starved and fleeced ; and then 
he may in his wrath do what the French peasant did. Let us never forget that 
when reverence for authority perishes among the masses, it will be an almost 
superhuman task to keep peace in India. “It is a noble empire,” said that 
distinguished traveller and diplomat, Baron Hubner, to me the day he left India, 
“and it is well worth keeping ; but do not lose it by introducing what you please 
to call Liberal ideas.” 

As we leave the hamlet the lane grows narrower, and lofty bamboos and tall 
palms line its sides, and great banian trees spread a green roof over all. By a 
graceful palm is a well. A bullock cart drawn by oxen with wide-spreading horns 
has halted by its side. The driver with his shaven head, and his spouse in her 
scarlet cotton robe, gaze at us with curiosity as we drive past. Waves of conquerors 
have swept by and been forgotten, but the bullock cart continues a symbol of the 
immortal East. 


G. W. ForREST. 


























THE LEGEND OF THE NAUTILUS. 


ONG, long ago, when people were not nearly so wise as 
they are now-a-days—when they did not know how many 
millions of miles away the sun is, but firmly believed 
the moon to be made of green cheese—there lived a 
little child: a happy little child, that awoke with the 
dawn, played all day, and slept all night, just as happy 
little children ought to do, no matter how wise the 
world becomes. 

Now, when it was quite a wee baby, it went to 
bed so early that it did not know what darkness meant, 
and used to think people were talking nonsense when 
they spoke of the silent night. But as it grew older, 
it naturally became less sleepy and sat up later, until the shadows lengthened, the 
daylight faded and the red sun dipped down behind the trees. And at last it sat 
up so late that it saw the grey twilight creep over the world. And then, one 
bed-time, the dark mantle of night enfolded the flowers and birds and the little 
wondering child. 

At first it was frightened and hid its eyes; but after a time it forgot to be afraid, 
and began, as children will, to ask questions. It would watch with wide-open, 
puzzled eyes, until the last glamour had gone from the sky, and then it would turn 
to its mother and say: 

“Mother! What becomes of the Light when the Sun goes out?” 

But the mother only laughed, and bade it not be silly. So it sat silent; but 
for all that it kept on wondering, till its little head ached, where the Light went 
when the Sun goes out. 
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“It would watch... . until the last glamour had gone from the sky.” 


It asked the Fire, thinking that would be sure to know, as it went out often, and 
had, besides, a nice ruddy light of its own; but it laughed also, and said it didn’t 
know, and didn’t care, since the light always came back when it was wanted. 
The candle suggested it might go into the snuffers; but the chimney declared it 
knew nothing, unless the Light hid in the smoke. 

“The Sun has no smoke,” said the child, shaking its head. “TI’ll ask the Sun- 
flower. It must know, since it follows the Sun all day.” 
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“Redder and redder grew the sky.” 


“What becomes of the Light when the Sun goes out?” echoed the Sunflower, 
tossing its head in a superior way: “why, what a little stupid you are! The Sun 
never goes out. It goes to another place, and comes back next morning.” 

“IT know that,” persisted the child ; “but it is the Light, not the Sun. Look at 
that yellow light on the wall. See how it creeps up and up. By-and-by it will climb 
into the western sky and disappear. Where does 7¢ go?” 

“Nowhere!” cried ‘the Sunflower in a pet: “that is the stupidest~question [| 
ever beard. The Light is nothing.” 
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‘Sleep whispered dreams as a lullaby," 


Just at that moment, however, it left her face, and she hat to turn her head 
to follow it, so the conversation came to an end. 

But the child sat thinking, and this is what it thought: “If the Sunflower 
follows the Light, it must go somewhere.” 

So that night, as it lay cosy in its little bed, the child plucked up courage to 
ask the Moon, which peeped in upon it kindly through the window. 

“What becomes of the Light when the Sun goes out?” echoed the Moon, 
surprised. Why, it stays, of course. Don’t you see it in my face?” 

“Ts that sunlight ?” asked the child doubtfully: “it looks so cold and pale.” 

“Come up here and feel how warm it is,” retorted the Moon scornfully. “I 
can’t help your having bat’s eyes. I can see it quite plain.” 

Now, in those days children generally believed what they were told; so the 
child lay satisfied, telling itself it knew where the Light went at last, and wishing it 
had not bat’s eyes, when all of a sudden something dark began to creep over the 
edge of the Moon. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Moon?” it asked anxiously. ‘It looks as though 
the Light were going.” 

“ Nothing ! nothing!” cried the Moon hurriedly: “ you are in the way—that is all.” 

But the shadow grew and grew till at last the Moon hung like a dark ball in the 
heavens ; and though the Light came back again quickly the child was no longer 
satisfied, but lay wondering where the Light went when it left the Moon. 

So the next day, when it sat watching the Sun dip down behind the trees, it made 
up its mind to follow the Sun as far as it could, and find out what became of 
the Light when it went out. 

It unlatched the garden gate and ran swiftly down the dusty road, startling the 
sleepy birds from their nests in the tall hedges, until it came to a forest, where it 
could only see a glint here and there through the grey gnarled trees. Redder and 
redder grew the sky, till, as the child came out upon a rising moor stretching into 
the blue distance, the Sun was close to the horizon. 

“T shall be too late! I shall be too late!” cried the child breathlessly, as it ran 
heedless of stones and briers. The Light faded from the heather and crept up the 
little figure with its outstretched hands and backward-streaming hair: on and on 
it ran, with the sunset glow upon its flushed face. 
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‘There the spirit of the little child still lives.” 


“Stay! Please stay one moment, dear Sun,” it pleaded ; but in vain. The last 
gleam died away, and, wearied out with fatigue and disappointment, the child stumbled 
and fell. But kind Night, who is always so good to the tired children, took the 
little wanderer in her arms, and Sleep whispered dreams as a lullaby, till Dawn 
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peeping from the east awoke the child. And there was the Light once more claiming 
the world for its own. 

All that day the little traveller travelled from east to west, and answered hopefully 
to the passers-by : “I am going, good people, to find out what becomes of the Light 
when the Sun goes out - that is a'l” 

But when Night came it was no nearer the horizon than before. 

So, day after day, the child sped on, till wearied and flushed it arrived at last 
upon the shore of the sea just as the sun was setting. And lo! a bright ray of 
rippled light stretched from the horizon, and, ever widening, touched the child’s 
tired feet as it hurried to the brink. 

“Tt is the road at last!” it cried exultantly—“ the road to Nowhere.” 

So saying, it ran on and on into the sea, careless of the increasing depth. Then 
the pitying waves took the little wanderer in their cold hands and laid the child 
back softly on the beach. 

“Go home, baby,” they said: “ the big ocean is not for such as you.” 

“ But I only want to find out what becomes of the Light when the Sun goes 
out,” pleaded the child. ‘ Perhaps you can tell me.” 

“Not we!” laughed the waves. “It leaves us and goes somewhere else, though 
we stretch right over the edge of the world.” 

“Perhaps the Sunflower was right after all, and it goes nowhere,” thought the 
child. “I must find out where Nowhere is. I will not go back to wonder and 
wonder and wonder all my life long.” 

So it gathered the shells onthe shore—shells that glinted and glowed with many 
hues, shells that were the tempest’s spoil from the quiet depths of the ocean—and 
bound them together with strands of seaweed until a fragile raft floated on 
the water. 

“Do not tempt us! Do not tempt us!” blabbed the little waves ; but the child 
took no heed and pushed out boldly from the shore. Then the waves laughed kindly. 
“Tt is a brave child,” they said, “and the raft is pretty!” So they let it float 
on the path of the Light, and even the wind caught the child’s outstretched arms 
and streaming hair, and wafted the little seeker from the shore. And the Sun sank 
slowly through the golden sky to the golden horizon. 

“JT shall be in time to-day,” cried the child joyfully, “for the Light is close 
on the path beside me.” 

But even as it spoke the great yellow orb touched the horizon and lay for one 
instant reflected in the rippling waves ; the next it sank—sank—sank ! 

Then, with a cry— Oh, wait ! please wait !”—the little child sprang from the raft 
of shells and followed the Sun on the road to Nowhere ! 

The kind waves carried it to the quiet world in the depth of the sea, where there 
is no voice, no sound, and the Light shines dim through the changeful currents above. 

And there the spirit of the little child still lives and wonders, as it wondered 
before, whither the Light goes. So, every now and again, when the dainty Nautilus 
rises through the blue-water sky to unfurl its purple sails in this world of ours, 
the spirit of the little seeker begs for a place in the pearly boat, so that it may try 
once more to see what becomes of the Light when the Sun goes out. 

And that is why the Nautilus is generally seen drifting with all sails set along 
the ray of rippling Light which stretches over the sunset sea from the land of 
Nowhere. 
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FROM ANCIENT TIMES TO LATE ELIZABETHAN DAYS. 


‘* Sir, there lies such secrets in this . . . box, which none must know but the King.”— 

The Winter's Tale 

T is always interesting to handle and read letters written in bygone times, 

whether they were written by persons whose names are still well known to us, 

or by persons of whom nothing remains but the quaint expression of their 
thoughts upon some old and faded bit of paper. It is more than interesting—it 
is fascinating—to unearth old ciphers, which now reveal to us the precious secrets 
so carefully hidden in the cipher-writings of past centuries by almost every one who 
had to communicate by letter with an other. 

In these ciphers at which we will look, we shall see in some the ingenuity of 
kings spent upon their contrivance ; in others we shall see the ancient and subtle 
methods devised by statesmen and priests to disguise a meaning, to hide a plot, 
or to cover a treason; and we shall see also the secret methods of less prominent 
men of bygone days who, for safety in troubled times, disguised their written thoughts 
in ciphers of many kinds. Later, we shall see something of the methods of modern 
cipher-writers, for even now-a-days cipher is used to a considerable extent. 

But let the devices speak for themselves. Whenever possible, I obtained from 
the owners or guardians of rare documents permission to take facsimiles of them, 
and, in other instances, when the mode of cipher found by me was of special interest, 
I made illustrations of the method employed. 

The Wooden Roller cipher, which I show in Nos. 1 and 2, is a very early, perhaps 
the earliest, instance of the use of this mysterious art of secret communication. The 
Foreign Office of the ancient Spar- 
tans may not have been quite so 
elaborately skilful as regards their 
use of cipher as our own Foreign 
Office at the present day, but I 
think that the meaning of the 
letters on the slip of parchment 
shown in No. 2 would not easily 
be read by any one who might 
come across this slip, and who 
was not already partly enlightened 
by the description printed below 
No. 2 and by the illustration in 
No. 1. 





No. 1.— The Wooden Roller Cipher. 
This form of cipher was used /. Showing the strip of parchment wound around the wooden roller, 
Copyright by John Holt Schooling. 
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II. Showing the sirip of parchment unwound from the wooden roller. 


No. 2.—The Wooden Roller Cipher. 
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by the magistrates of the ancient Sparians when sending secret orders to 
a general who was engaged in an expedition against the enemy. ‘The 
magistrate and the general each kept by him a wooden roller, both of 
which rollers were identical in length and thickness. When the magistrate 
wanted to write a secret order, he took a long narrow slip of parchment 
and wound it very neatly around his roller in a spiral form (see No. 1). 
He then temporarily fixed both ends of the slip to the roller, and wrote 
along the parchment what he wished to say, writing horizontally from end 
to end of the roller, and thus letting his writing cross over many adjacent 
edges of the parchment. When the message was finished, the slip was 
detached from the roller, straightened out to remove the tell-tale curl of 
it, and despatched to the general in command. This worthy forthwith 
produced Avs roller, wound the slip upon it, and read the order sent to 
him, which would then again be in the shape illustrated by No. 1. 

It should be noted that unless the two rollers be of identical circum- 
ference, the writing cannot appear perfect and consistent, but, even when 
wound on a roller, still looks incoherent. For convenience of illustration, 
only two lines of writing have been written along the rolled-up slip. _ If 
the whole surface of the roller shown in No. 1 had been covered with 
writing, the vacant spaces seen in No. 2 would be non-existent, and the 
slip would then have looked much more confused than it does. Also, 
for convenience, the slip in No. 2 is much shorter and wider than it 
should be for actual use. A longer and narrower slip would contain only 
a single letter, or part of a single letter, across its width, instead of the 
groups of three or four completed letters which may be seen to run across 
the width of the slip in No. 2, but which is nevertheless sufficiently con- 
fusing to the uninitiated, who do not think of winding it around a roller, 
and thereby reading upon the slip the words, Zhis is an illustration of 
the most ancient form of secret writing. 

The Pass-word cipher, illustrated in Nos. 3 and 4, is an ingenious device 
of great antiquity. In its earliest and less ingenious form it was used by 
Julius Cesar: the historian Suetonius relates that when Czesar would convey 
any private business he did usually write it by substituting other letters 
of the alphabet for those which composed his real meaning—such as D 
for A, E for B, and so for the rest. The cipher now shown is much more 
subtle than Julius Ceesar’s method, and it is based upon the use of a pass- 
word known to the two persons who use this cipher, and who each possess 
the key shown in No. 4. At the first glance the secret message in No. 3 
looks like a modern cryptogram, but inspec- _ 
tion of No. 4 will show that each of the JXU KGDVAWJK HPODIT 
nine ee eae compose the pass-word OL [7Wwo RDGG 
PRUDENTIA has an alphabet of its own-—all [ yizgpy yt Hvs YHYGS 
of which nine alphabets have been used in “™ 

ae a No. 3.—The Pass Word Cipher. 
the writing of the secret message in No. 3. i eieienilahaiaiannins Meadidtinie 

This secret message is easily read by the mutiny for want of Victuals ; 
aid of the key shown in No. 4. Here is the supply us, or they will Revolt to 
method. ‘The first word of the message (Jxv) setae 
is solved by looking at the alphabet belonging to the first letter of the 
pass-word (Pp), and by then inspecting the ordinary alphabet at the top 
of No. 4: thus we see that J in the “ p-line” stands for ¢ in the top alphabet, 
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word of the message |P} alris|t}ulviwixiy|zja]elclole| Fia|H|t|slK}cjm|Niolp 
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alphabet attached to JD} ejFlajH}1]s{«[elm}njo}rjajr|s|tulv|w)x|y|z}als}c|o 
the second letter of JE} Floju}i}s|K}clminjojejalais|tjulviwixiy|zjalalc|ole 
the pass-word (R): thus N} olP}alals thu v]w]x|y]z alalclolelFlaln|ilulxlelmint 
kK in the “R-line” TJ uly x} y]zfa} elec] oveleiaya) i) a] Kjepm|njolPjajris|r 
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—soldiers. And so we He 4th Pear Seen 

. II. The Key—based upon the Pass-word PRupENTIA. 
go on, the numerical 
order of each word in the secret message shown in No. 3 telling us which of 
the nine alphabets running from left to right across No. 4 is to be used (in 
conjunction with the ordinary alphabet at the top) to solve each individual word 
of the message. The ninth word of the message is vT, and from the alphabet 
belonging to the ninth letter of PRUDENTIA (A), we see that vr means ws. ‘The 
tenth word of the message in No. 3 is EH. We begin again with the “p-line” 
of the pass-word in No. 4, and we see, by referring to the top of No. 4, that EH in 
the “ p-line” means or in the alphabet at the head of this key. The ordinary alphabet 
is repeated at the bottom of No. 4 merely for convenience in reading the cipher. 

The great advantage of this cipher is that the same letters of the real message 
are expressed in the cipher message (No. 3) by different letters. For example, 
the (of the soldiers) is represented in No. 3 by jxu, whilst the (of the enemy) is 
represented by Hvs: therefore the would-be decipherer is put quite off the scent 
by the use of some such pass-word as this here used—pRUDENTIA,—which gives 
to an otherwise simple cipher an element of great complexity to the uninitiated, 
whilst leaving the cipher very simple for solution by those who know the pass-word. 

As now described, this cipher was used in the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century; but as the germ of it dates back to many centuries ago, I 
have included this among ancient methods of secret writing. The principle of a 
pass-word, illustrated by this early cipher, also enters into the most ingenious cipher 
of modern times, which will be described later on—the secret writing of the Russian 
Nihilists. 

And now we must pass to the time when—at least as regards the chief European 
nations—the use of cipher was frequent. We can understand the reason for having 
to go to Elizabeth’s reign for some of our earliest existing ciphers, by looking 
through a collection of autographs: for we there see that until this period, and even 
later, only persons of note and professional scribes could use the pen. In earlier 
times than those of Elizabeth, one sees the most famous names either written as a 
“mark,” or written with such evident labour that we can almost see the men whose 
right hand fitted every niche and crevice in the sword-hilt, but to whom the pen 
was strange—we can almost see these men with the out-lolling tongue and laboured 
action of a very schoolboy who is learning to write his name. Thus it is that we 
find no cipher in the days of men who—with here and there a scholar--could 
barely form the letters of their signature. 

There is a glamour about the “ golden age” of Queen Elizabeth—those times of 
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eereress yamges §3=6men who did great deeds, and 
mf 1st: , of great thinkers and writers 
é bees who burst out of the dense 
wrappings of past ignorance to 
emblazon their names for time 
upon history’s shield of honour 
“{ —which gives special interest to 
the old cipher-key shown in 

No. 5. 
This is a facsimile of a 
777 state-cipher used for communi- 
#i<’) cating with Spain in Queen 
fall Rx Elizabeth’s time. The method 
= of it gave to each letter of the 
alphabet (7 and w were omitted 
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w was placed after z) twelve 






































other letters which are written 
in the twelve columns that ex- 
tend across the key. These 
substituted letters are somewhat 
BAF ao HB. R15 2 oh So. irregularly arranged, probably to 
No. s.—Facsimile of an early Elizabethan State-Cipher used for Spain. increase the difficulty of de- 

ciphering a message written in 
this cipher, when the key was not possessed by the decipherer: given this key, the 
reading of a message was easily accomplished. 

Inspection of No. 5 shows us that A might be represented in the cipher 
message by any one of the twelve letters written above the line, viz., by a, 4, ¢, a, ef, g, 
h, t, k, 7, or m,and that B might be represented by any one of the twelve letters 
written below the line, viz. by x, 0, ~, 9, 7, 5, t, u, x,y, 3, w—and similarly for the 
other letters set out in the left-hand column of this facsimile. 

When writing a message in this cipher, the writer substituted for each of the 
letters which held his meaning, one or other of the twelve letters written in the 
twelve columns. He informed his correspondent, who also possessed a key, which 
of the twelve letters had been selected, by prefixing one of the numerals 1 to 12 
to each letter of his cipher message—thereby enlightening the receiver of the message 
as to which of the twelve columns of the key was to be referred to in reading off 
the meaning of the secret message. 

But this cipher key was badly constructed: it was apparently made in haste, and 
ill made. The twenty-four letters in the left-hand column were some of them smudged, 
the dividing lines of the twelve columns were carelessly drawn by hand, not by aid 
of a rule, and inspection of the first column of small letters, for example, shows us 
that the same letter of the alphabet was repeated in the same vertical column: the 
letter a occurs four times, 6 occurs three times, etc. This last-mentioned defect 
is bad, because it causes unnecessary trouble to the addressee of a cipher message—- 
he is temporarily in doubt as to what is the real meaning of certain letters in the 
cipher he receives, until he writes out the context—and this defect might easily 
have been avoided by letting each of the twelve vertical columns contain twenty- 
four different letters of the alphabet instead of containing, as they do, some letters 
repeated more than once. _ But Elizabethan cipher attracts us more by the interest 
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72% that attaches to it, than by its 
excellence as cipher—we must 
oe not be too critical with these old 

Hie zg * methods of secret writing. 
Sf oe ee alll The two ciphers facsimiled in 
Nos. 6 and 7 are of great historical 
interest. No. 6 is that of the Duc de Guise, who recaptured 
Calais from Queen Mary in 1558, and who led the French 
Catholics against the Huguenots in 1562: No. 7 is the 
cipher of his opponent, the Prince de Condé, the leader of 
the Huguenots—-those brave people who came to England 
when driven from France, and from whom many of us are 






descended. 
x Ry De Maware it will be seen that these early Elizabethan ciphers— 
eRe Oe Sale ahs which, by the way, both found their way into the keeping 
“So Catone. of our Foreign Office—are of a very simple kind. Under- 
' 5 ae Tape neath each of the letters of the alphabet are written three, 
sometimes four, peculiar marks—something between modern 
é af fod r : . . rn . . 
oP; De ‘== shorthand and ancient hieroglyphics. The old-time writer 








MAE made use of any one of these three marks to represent a 
ip: preke gan ; 

letter of the alphabet, and his correspondent merely had 
a rae oe - + to look at his key in order to ascertain the meaning of 
ae he Gi the particular marks written in the cipher-letter, sent to 

— a him by the Duc de Guise, or by the Prince de Condé. 
bcd 2 a ee. In both ciphers the names of important persons were 
~~ represented by other peculiar marks, or by single letters. 
No. 6.—Facsimile of an early > ‘x Z 7 Le t a D.., a 
Elizabethan French State. "OF example, and taking No. 6: = Roy de france; 
Cipher (about 1559), usedby Re= Roy d’espaigne; Ms = Pape (the Pope); ©O= Roy de 


the Duc de Guise, the leader see rs i i a ' FT ee a 
of the French Catholics, and  SCOSS€ (King of Scotland); whilst the Duc de Guise used 


who, in 1558, recaptured this curious A to denote his powerful enemy the Prince 


Calais from Queen Mary, ‘ , ’ s 7 ‘ Inne r sr lic 
after this town had been 2 Condé. Condé appended to his key a much longer list 
held by England for 211 of these marks than that contained in the Duc de Guise’s 
years. The Due de Guise as . errata ., eet Cee eer ae » O- > ray 
commanded the Catholics at cipher. His enemy, Guise, was represented by 6; Le Roy, 
the battle of Dreux in 1562, by S; Angleterre by W; Flandres by n; and La Royne 
h > ~ 
when they defeated the 4? Angleterre (Queen Elizabeth) by a small a. It is interest- 
Huguenots; at the moment 6 

of victory Guise was shot ing to note in the original of No. 7 that “ words “a 

dead by an assassin. The 15 Royne d’Angleterre” stand by themselves, and are 
Prince de Conde, leader of 2 iit bs . 7 Re a 
the Huguenots, and whose Written widely across the cipher key, as if to show by his 
name occurs in the above sesture the importance attached by the Huguenot leader 
cipher was taken prisoner ye 5 . . 

at this battle. \Condé'scipher Condé to the Protestant and friendly Queen of England. 


heme te Me. 7. Thus are we graphically reminded, by these two old 
documents, of the great religious struggle which, in 1572, culminated in the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew: the originals of Nos. 6 and 7 bore their silent part in the 
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No. 7.—Facsimile of a portion of the Prince de Condé’'s cipher, dated December 2, 1562. (See No. 6.) 
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fight, and many a secret message of vital interest has been written and read by aid 
of these old ciphers, now stained and faded by the lapse of more than three hundred 
years of time. 

We have in No. 8 a facsimile of the cipher used between Marie Stuart and the 
French ambassador “La Motthe fenelon.” Regarded as cipher, there is nothing 
remarkable or ingenious about this; for the method consists of substituting for 
the letters of the alphabet various symbols and arbitrarily chosen letters—a 





No. 8.—Facsimile of one of Marie Stuart's Ciphers: “ Alphabeth of a Citre betwene the Q. of Scottes, 
and the frenche ambassador La Motthe fenelon. 


choice of from one to five symbols being given to the user of it for the better 
disguising of the secret message. Appended to the original, but not shown here, 
is a list of the names of prominent persons of Marie Stuart’s day, each one of 
whom was represented in this cipher by a peculiar symbol used by the Queen 
of Scots. 

The Fénelon here mentioned was probably Bertrand de Salignac de Fénelon, 
ambassador of Charles IX. at Elizabeth’s court—he who answered, when charged by 
his master to apologise to Queen Elizabeth for the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
“Sire, address yourself to those who have advised you to it.” 

A variation is shown by No. 9, the original of which was probably used by Mary 
herself. The subscription is the R, or Rg, usually appended to a Queen’s signature ; 
and the superscription, or address, cipher being a D, suggests that this was the cipher 
used by Marie Stuart for communicating with Lord Darnley, whom she married in 
1565, and who was blown up in a house by gunpowder on the early morning of 
February roth, 1567. 

Here we see marks and letters substituted for the alphabetical letters: symbols 
used as “Nulles” in order to confuse a chance finder of a secret message—for 
these “nulles” or nullities” had no significance; and there are other symbols and 
numerals set down as representing frequently-used words and the names of leading 
personages. As yet, English ingenuity had not been turned upon these devices. 

The letter shown in No. 10 is so interesting and may now be so appropriately 
shown that I have inserted it although it was not written in cipher. Marie Stuart 
had just landed in Cumberland after her escape from Lochleven Castle, where for 
eleven months she had been confined by the Earl of Murray under the charge ot 
his mother. The unhappy lady wrote : 


“I entreat you to send for meas soon as possible, for I am in a piteous state, not 
for a queen but for a gentlewoman ; for I have nothing in the world but my person 
as I have escaped. From Workington this 17th of May. MARIE R.” 


How the agitation and distress of mind come out in these old gestures of the 
Queen who made them 327 years ago! Not perhaps in the spelling of the words 
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No. 9.—Facsimile of a Cipher found among the papers of Marie june of Scots. 


—for they are old French —but in the agitated movement of the hand across the 
page, in the depressed “run” of the lines of writing, in the omission of letters 
necessary even tu the old French words, and in the disregard of punctuation 
marks. 

This, then, is the famous letter by writing which Marie rashly threw herself 
upon the generosity of her rival—of Elizabeth—who had no generosity in her 
Tudor heart, but who, of the beautiful Stuart, had a dry-hearted-woman’s jealousy. 


Le ors Jupre Le thag hs Gee 
yourres mennoyer guerir cpap loys er pr fee x trh 


Nou peek hone InoyS pir (fume CARE EM 


chese clu monelé oy aoe’ suits Comme le me 


Jus mweé ‘le Wi-tnitn Ce XVII tle me , 
. eer 


MAIR 


No. 10.—A reduced Facsimile of a passage from a letter written by Marie Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, at Workington, 
in Cumberland, 17th May, 1568: ‘‘je vous suplie le pius tost que pourres m'envoyer querir, car je suis cn 
piteux esta (t), non pour royne mays pour gentilifame; car je n'ay chose du monde que ma persone comme 
je me suis sauvee. De Wirkinton, ce xvit de mey. Marie R.” 
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No. 11.—Facsimile of the Cipher of 
“san other English Rebell fled 
into Flanders," dated 1571. 


The cipher 
shown in No. 11 
was that of one 
of Marie Stuart’s 
adherents. It 
was captured by 
Elizabeth’s minis- 
ter Walsingham, 
and endorsed ‘Al- 
phabet of an other 
English Rebell 
fled into Flan- 





ders.” Later, a 
more sympathetic hand altered and softened the endorsement to “ Alphabet of an 
English man in Flanders” : see No. 11. 

This particular cipher was a very simple one. Numerals and arbitrary symbols 
were substituted for the ordinary letters of the alphabet; and, as was often the 
case, the vowels were given three “changes” at the discretion of the cipher-writer 
in order to add to the complexity of his secret message ; here, the letter s was 
also thus treated. For the rest, other arbitrary symbols were entered on this 
cipher as representing the names of well-known persons and places required for 
mention in a letter. The last mark on this facsimile was probably that used 
by the “English Rebell” himself—Prestall—as the superscription of his letters: a 
common device in the days when this cipher was drawn up, for secretly informing 
a correspondent that the letter received by him was genuine. 

No. 12 is another cipher used by Marie Stuart: not the last she used, for 
she struggled on until 1587, and this one is dated 1571—but the last that will 
be shown here. The method of it is akin to that made use of in the other ciphers 
of the unfortunate Queen which we have now looked at, and which have been 
stowed away for centuries—not wholly unregarded, perhaps, but certainly not 
regarded with that interest which intrinsically attaches to these rare gems of past 
centuries. How strange it is to reflect for a moment that the originals of these very 
ciphers we have been examining were actually handled and used by Marie Stuart— 
murdered—as was another cipher-writing Stuart in the century that followed Mary’s! 
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No. 12.—Facsimile of “An Alphabeth betwene the Q. of Scots and the Busshop of Glasco, 
then her ambassador or solicitor in france.” Dated 1571. 
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There is a curious 
interest about No. 13. 
In the first place I 
found it among some 
papers that belonged 





to Marie, Queen of No. 13.—Facsimile of a Cipher used in 1574 ‘‘betwene a Scottish gentleman 

Scots, and which had and an English woman.” 

been overhauled by Walsingham, Elizabeth’s Secretary of State. This minister 
conducted the detective department of the Government at a time when plots were 
numerous, and cipher-letters to be suspected. Walsingham employed an Elizabethan 
expert to decipher the letters which feli into his hands, and No. 13 is the key of 
one of those letters so deciphered. There is no special interest about the method 
here used; for, as No. 13 shows, the letters of the alphabet written in the top 
line were represented by those written below them—quite an elementary process. 
This “Scottish gentleman” was probably one of Marie Stuart’s adherents ; and it is 
curious to notice the distinction between “ Scottish gen//eman” and “ English woman,” 
because, at a time when only the upper classes—and not all of these—could read 
and write, we may be almost sure that the person designated an “ English woman ” 
was really some lady of position, from the simple fact of her being able to use this 
cipher. Is it not strange to have this little bit of evidence of an old intrigue now 
before us, at a time when the hands that used this cipher have been dust for probably 
three hundred years, and when all the fierce thoughts and deeds which culminated 
in the death of Marie Stuart at the hands of Elizabeth have now long faded into 
the misty shadows of bygone centuries? What a tale could this little piece of 
faded paper unfold to one who should be able to draw out from it the secrets it 
has hidden in the past! 

The originals of the curious cipher signatures and addresses of letters which 
are shown in No. 14 are in the posses- 
sion of the Marquis of Salisbury, who 

gave me his permission to examine the 
A Cecil MSS. at his house and to reproduce 
is) these specimens. What extraordinary 
le interest there is in these old MSS., now 
(Ss guarded at Hatfield by Mr. R. T. Gunton, 
which were many of them addressed to 
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nected two seals on the letter, and which 
—by stage usage—-is often lightly “cut” 
by a dagger, whose edge would be foiled 
by the shining silk. Actually, the opener 
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No, 14.—Some Cipher Signatures and Addresses written of such a letter would pull away one seal 
towards the end of the Sixteenth Century. (From by aid of the silk connection: and we 
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still on the paper where it was stamped three hundred years ago. Mr. Gunton— 
to whom many thanks—told me that one of these connecting bands between the 
two seals of an Elizabethan letter at Hatfield consists of human hair instead of the 
floss silk which I handled. 

In 1. of No. 14 we have the cipher signature on a letter addressed to Archibald 
Douglas. The next is “the mark which Jacques Barler will use in his letters for 
his name”—-to quote from a letter written at Brussels in Latin to Sir John Conway 
on “April 39,” 1591. In this dating we have an early example of stating both the 
old and the new style of chronological reckoning, which was adopted in England 
by Act of Parliament not until September 1752, when the third day was reckoned 
as the fourteenth—giving the modern difference of twelve days, not ten, as in Pope 
Gregory’s time, between the two styles. 

The two ciphers 11. and tv. in No. 14 are the signature of a letter endorsed by 
Lord Burghley “From Moody,” and the end of its address, which said, ‘To the 
most honourable Knighte” . . . here followed the cipher shown in iv. The letter 
was written at Brussels to the Earl of Essex, and relates to political affairs, whilst 
another letter written on the same day by ‘‘ Moody”—probably to Burghley himself 
—contains cipher passages, and concludes with the words: “If you would deal with 
her Majesty that some peace might be made between the King of Spain and her, 
I know it would be hearkened unto here, although they assure themselves they 
shall in time weary both her and the King of France.” 

This Moody also wrote to the Earl of Essex on October 7th, 1591, from 
“ Anwarpe ” (Antwerp), and again used the cipher address shown in tv. of No. 14. 
He wrote :— 

“ Of those hangings which you wished me to provide for you, having now seen sufficient 
choice, these are to let you understand that I have provided a suit or two of the most 
fairest hangings that are in this country. The one suit is of the story of Cyrus, 8 pieces 
of six Flemish ells deep. The lowest price I can drive them unto is nine florins an ell, 
which is 18s. Eng- 
lish. Another suit 
there is of the same 
deepness, very fair, 
of beasts, fowls, 
trees, and the price 
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No. 15.—Facsimile of a late Elizabethan Cipher: “ the Cypher given to Hugh Floyd matter of con- 
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The facsimile v. in No. 14 is the now unknown address. on a cipher letter written 
February 28th, 1594, with only the following sentence in ordinary characters :— 


“Le Roi fit sacré hier, dont le discours et le récit sera plus facile & ceux qui y ont 
assisté, c’est pourquoi je n’en importunerai point ; et aujourd’hui il a pris ordre du Saint 
Esprit. (The King was crowned yesterday, of which event the discourse and narration 
will be more easy to those who attended it, and so I will not trouble you with it ; and 
to-day he has taken the order of the Holy Ghost.) ” 


This letter probably related to Henry IV. of France, who, although named successor 
to the crown in 1589, did not gain possession of his capital until 1594, when he 
entered Paris without further resistance from his opponents. 

This No. 15 was written to Walsingham by one of his numerous spies. ‘This 
statesman was Elizabeth’s minister of foreign affairs. He is said to have over- 
reached the Jesuits in their own game of equivocation and mental reservation, and 
to have maintained fifty-three agents and eighteen spies in foreign courts. Here 
is what the agent wrote to Walsingham :— 


“Of this cypher I will send the explanation att an other tyme. I have this day receyved 
a letter from the g lye [great lady] to whom I gave it the substance wherof I have writen 
in this letter, which comes herwith accompaned, beseeching your honor to pardon me if 
I be too troblesome with such sundry cyphers g2uen [given] to divers persons. I have sett 
2 or 3 more a work, which as I see any effect I will send them, hoping from some of them 
better fruite than I see came from the first.” 


We have here a good specimen of Walsingham’s secret methods. A man of 
strict integrity in private life, he had eminently a genius for detective work, and 
turned it to useful account, employing his agents and spies to protect his royal 
mistress from plots and plotters. It was Walsingham who detected Anthony 
Babington’s conspiracy to assassinate Elizabeth ; and, for alleged complicity in this 
plot, Marie Stuart was executed by the Quzen, who—still acting an assumed part— 
threw the blame on Walsingham’s colleague, and then dismissed this tool Davison 
from her service, after she had used him to do that which she herself shirked. 

I end with a short sentence in cipher, which probably will soon be detected by 
ingenious readers. Next month we will look at the key of this specimen of Stuart 
cipher. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


T was the first time in history that the town of Bhugsi had been visited by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. Bhugsi was small, but it had a reputation for malodorous- 
ness not to be surpassed by any municipality of Eastern Bengal. Though Bhugsi 

was small it was full—full of men and children and crones and monkeys, and 
dwarfed, lean-ribbed cattle, and vultures of the vilest appetite. The town squatted 
round a tank, very old, very slimy, very sacred. Bhugsi bathed in the tank and so 
secured eternal happiness, drank from the tank and so secured it quickly. All such 
abominations as are unnameable Bhugsi also preferred to commit in the vicinity of 
the tank, and it was possibly for this reason that the highest death-rate of the last 
“year under report” had been humbly submitted by Bhugsi. 

Noting this achievement, John Church added Bhugsi to his inspection list. The 
inspection list was already sufficiently long for the time at his disposal, but Church 
had a way of economising his time that contributed much to the discipline of 
provincial Bengal. He accomplished this by train and boat and saddle; and his 
staff, with deep inward objurgations, did its best to keep up. He pressed upon 
Judith the advisability of a more leisurely progress by easier routes, with occasional 
meeting-places, but found her quietly obstinate in her determination to come with 
him. She declared herself the better for the constant change and the stimulus of 
quick moves; and this he could believe, for whenever they made a stay of more 
than forty-eight hours anywhere it was always she who was most feverishly anxious 
to depart. She filled up her waking moments and dulled her pain in the natural 
way, with actual physical exertion. While the servants looked on in consternation 
she toiled instinctively over packings and unpackings, and was glad of the weariness 
they brought her. She invented little new devotions to her husband—these also 
soothed her—and became freshly solicitous about his health, freshly thoughtful about 
his comfort. Observing which, Church reflected tenderly on the unselfishness of 
women, and said to his wife that he could not have her throwing herself, this way, 
before the Juggernaut of his official progress. 

There were no Europeans at all at Bhugsi, so the Lieutenant-Governor’s party 
put up at the dak-bungalow, three miles outside the town. Peter Robertson, the 
Commissioner of the Division, and the district officer, who were in attendance upon 
His Honour, were in camp near by, as their custom is. The dak-bungalow had 
only three rooms, and this made the fact that two of His Honour’s suite had been 


left at the last station with fever less of a misfortune. By this time, indeed, the 
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suite consisted of Judith and the private secretary and the servants; but as John 
Church said, getting into his saddle at six o’clock in the morning, there were quite 
enough of them to terrify Bhugsi into certain reforms. 

He spent three hours inspecting the work of the native magistrate, and came 
back to breakfast with his brows well set together over that official’s amiable tolerance 
of a popular way of procuring confessions among the police, which was by means of 
needles and the supposed criminal’s finger-nails. It had been practised in Bhugsi, as 
the native magistrate represented, for thousands of years, but it made John Church 
angry. He ate with stern eyes upon the table-cloth, and when the meal was over 
rode back to Bhugsi. There was only that one day, and beside the all-important 
matter of the sanitation he had to look at the schools, to inspect the gaol, to receive 
an address and to make a speech. He reflected on the terms of the speech as he 
rode, improving upon their salutary effect. He said to his private secretary, cantering 
alongside, that he had never known it so hot in April—the air was like a whip. 
It was borne in upon him once that if he could put down the burden of his work 
and of his dignity and stretch himself out to sleep beside the naked coolies who 
lay on their faces in the shadow of the pipal trees by the roadside, it would be a 
pleasant thing, but this he did not say to his private secretary. 

It was half-past five, and the bamboos were all alive with the evening twitter of 
hidden sparrows, before the Lieutenant-Governor returned. Foran instant Judith, coming 
out at the sound of hoofs, failed to recognise her husband, he looked, with a thick 
white powder of dust over his beard and eyebrows, so old a man. _He stooped in his 
saddle, too, and all the gauntness of his face and figure had a deeper accent. 

“Put His Honour to bed, Mrs. Church,” cried the Commissioner, lifting his hat 
as he rode on to camp. “He has done the work of six men to-day.” 

“You will be glad of some tea,” she said. 

He tumbled clumsily out of his saddle and leaned for a moment against his animal’s 
shoulder. ‘The mare put her head round whinnying, but when Church searched in his 
pocket for her piece of sugar-cane and offered it to her, she snuffed it and refused it. 
He dropped the sugar-cane into the dust at her feet and told the syce to take her away. 

“ If she will not eat her grain give me word of it,” he said. But she ate her grain. 

“Will you change first, John?” Judith asked, with her hand on his coat-sleeve. 
**T think you should—you are wet through and through.” 

“ Yes, I will change,” he said; but he dropped into the first chair he saw. The 
chair stood on the verandah, and the evening breeze had already begun to come 
up. He threw back his head and unfastened his damp collar and felt its gratefulness. 
In the intimate neighbourhood of the dak-bungalow the private secretary could be 
heard splashing in his tub. 

“ Poor Sparks!” said His Honour, “ I’m afraid he has had a hard day of it. Good 
fellow, Sparks, thoroughly good fellow. I hope he'll get on. It’s very disheartening 
work, this of ours in India,” he went on absently ; “one feels the depression of it 
always, more or less, but to-night——” He paused and closed his eyes as if he 
were too weary to finish the sentence. A servant appeared with a wicker table and 
another with a tray. 

“A cup of tea,” said Judith cheerfully, “will often redeem the face of nature ” ; 
but he waved it back. 

“T am too hungry for tea. Tell them to bring mea solid meal: cold beef—no, 
make it hot—that game pie we had at breakfast—anything there is, but as soon as 
possible. How refreshing this wind is!” 

“Go and change, John,” his wife urged. 

“Yes, I must, immediately: I shall be taking a chill.” As he half rose from 
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“*How refreshing this wind is !'” 


his chair he saw the postman, turbaned, barefooted, crossing the grass from the road, 
and dropped back again. 

“Here is the dak,” he said; ‘I must just have a look first.” 

Mrs. Church took her letters, and went into the house to give orders to the butler. 
Five minutes afterwards she came back, to find her husband sitting where she had 
left him, but upright in his chair and mechanically stroking his beard, with his face set. 
He had grown paler, if that was possible, but had lost every trace of lassitude. He had 
the look of being face to face with a realised contingency which his wife knew well. 

“News, John?” she asked nervously; “anything important ?” 

“The most important—and the worst,” he answered steadily, without looking 
at her. His eyes were fixed on the floor, and on his course of action. 

“What do you mean, dear? What has happened? May I see?” 

For answer he handed her his private letter from Lord Scansleigh. She opened it 
with shaking fingers, and read the first sentence or two aloud. Then instinctively 
her voice stopped, and she finished it in silence. The Viceroy had written :— 

“MY DEAR CHURCH, 

“The accompanying official correspondence will show you our position, when 
the mail left England, with the Secretary of State. I fear that nothing has occurred in the 
meantime to improve it —in fact, one or two telegrams seem rather to point the other way. 
I will not waste your time and mine in idle regrets, if indeed they would be justifiable, but 
write only to assure you heartily in private, as I do formally in my official letter, that if we 
go we go together. I have already telegraphed this to Strathell, and will let you know the 
substance of his reply as soon as I receive it. I wish I could think that the prospect of my 
own resignation is likely to deter them from demanding yours, but I own to you that I 
expect our joint immolation will not be too impressive a sacrifice for the British Public in 
this connection. 

“With kind regards to Mrs. Church, in which my wife joins, 

“ Believe me, dear Church, yours sincerely, 
“* SCANSLEIGH.” 
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They spoke for a few minutes of the Viceroy’s loyalty and consideration and 
appreciation. She dwelt upon that with instinctive tact, and then Church got up 
quickly. 

“JT must write to Scansleigh at once,” he said. “Iam afraid he is determined 
about this, but I must write. There is a great deal to do. When Sparks comes 
out send him to me.” Then he went over to her and awkwardly kissed her. ‘‘ You 
have taken it very well, Judith,’ he said—“ better than any woman I know would 
have done.” 

She put a quick, detaining hand upon his arm. “Oh, John, it is only for your 
sake that I care at all. I—I am so tired of it. I should be only too glad to go 
home with you, dear, and find some little place in the country where we could 
live quietly = 

“Yes, yes,” he said, hurrying away. “We can discuss that afterwards. Don’t 
keep Sparks talking.” 

Sparks appeared presently, swinging an embossed silver cylinder half a yard long. 
New washed and freshly clad in garments of clean country silk, with his damp 
hair brushed crisply off his forehead, there was a pinkness and a healthiness about 
Sparks that would have been refreshing at any other moment. “ Have you seen 
this bauble, Mrs. Church ?” he inquired: ‘“ Bhugsi’s tribute, enshrining the address. 
It makes the fifth.” 

Judith looked at it, and back at Captain Sparks, who saw, with a falling 
countenance, that there were tears in her eyes. 

“Tt is the last he will ever receive,” she said, and one of the tears found its 
way down her cheek. ‘They have asked him from England to resign—they say 
he must.” 

Captain Sparks, private secretary, stood for a moment with his legs apart in 
blank astonishment, while Mrs. Church sought among the folds of her skirt for 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ By the Lord—impossible!” he burst out; and then, as Judith pointed mutely 
to her husband’s room, he turned and shot in that direction, leaving her, as her 
sex is usually left, with the teacups and the situation. 
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A few hours later Captain Sparks’ dreams of the changed condition of things 
were interrupted by a knock. It was Mrs. Church, sleepy-eyed, in her dressing-gown, 
with a candle; and she wanted the chlorodyne from the little travelling medicine 
chest, which was among the private secretary’s things. 

“My husband seems to have got a chill,” she said. “It must have been while 
he sat in the verandah. I am afraid he is in for a wretched night.” 

“Three fingers of brandy,” suggested Sparks concernedly, getting out the bottle. 
“ Nothing like brandy.” 

“ He has tried brandy. About twenty drops of this, I suppose?” 

“T should think so. Can I be of any use?” 

Judith said No, thanks—she hoped her husband would get some sleep presently. 
She went away, shielding her flickering candle, and darkness and silence came 
again where she had been. 

A quarter of an hour later she came back, and it appeared that Captain Sparks 
could be of use. The chill seemed obstinate; they must rouse the servants and 
get fires made and water heated. Judith wanted to know how soon one might 
repeat the dose of chlorodyne. She was very much awake, and had that serious, 
pale decision with which women take action in emergencies of sickness. 
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“*My husband seems to have got a chill. 


Later still they stood outside the door of his room and looked at each other. 
“There is a European doctor at Bhai Gunj,” said Captain Sparks. “He may be 
here with luck by six o’clock to-morrow afternoon—/Ais afternoon.” He looked at 
his watch and saw that it was past midnight. “ Bundal Singh has gone for him, and 
Juddoo for the native apothecary at Bhugsi—but he will be useless. Robertson will 
be over immediately. He has seen cases of it, I know.” 

A thick sound came from the room they had left, and they hurried back into it. 
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“Water ?” repeated the Commissioner ; “yes, as much as he likes. I wish to 
God we had some ice.” 

“Then, sir, I may take leave?” It was the unctuous voice of the native 
apothecary. 

“No, you may not. Damn you, I suppose you can help to rub him? Quick, 
Sparks : the turpentine !” 


Next day at noon arrived Hari Lal, who had travelled many hours and many 
miles with a petition to the Chota Lat Sahib, wherein he and his village implored 
that the goats might eat the young shoots in the forest as aforetime ; for if not— 
they were all poor men—how should the goats eat at all? Hari Lal arrived upon 
his beast, and saw from afar off that there was a chuprassie in red and gold upon 
the verandah whose favour would cost money. So he dismounted at a considerable 
and respectful distance, and approached humbly, with salaams and words that were 
suitable to a chuprassie in red and gold. The heat stood fiercely about the 
bungalow, and it was so silent that a pair of sparrows scolding in the verandah 
made the most unseemly wrangle. 
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“Bundal Singh . . . lifted up his voice in the silence ... and howted again.” 


Bundal Singh had not the look of business. He sat immovable upon his haunches, 
with his hands hanging between his knees. His head fell forward heavily, his 
eyes were puffed, and he regarded Hari Lal with indifference. 

“OQ most excellent, how can a poor man seeking justice speak with the Lat 
Sahib? ‘The matter is a matter of goats——” 

“ Bus! ‘The Lat Sahib died in the little dawn. This place is empty but for 
the widow. JAutti dani wasti gia—they have gone to give the earth. It was the 
bad sickness, and the pain of it lasted only five hours. When he was dead, 
worthy one, his face was like a blue puggri that has been thrice washed, and 
his hand was no larger than the hand of my woman! What talk is there of 
justice? Bus /” 

Hari Lal heard him through with a countenance that grew ever more terrified. 
Then he spat vigorously, and got again upon his animal. ‘And you, fool, why 
do you sit here?” he asked quaveringly, as he sawed at the creature’s mouth. 

“ Because the servant-folk of the Sirkar do not run away. Who then would do 
justice and collect taxes, dudzat? Jao, you Bengali rice-eater! I am of a country 
where those who are not women are men!” 

The Bengali rice-eater went as he was _ bidden, and only a little curling cloud 
of white dust, sinking back into the road under the sun, remained to tell of him. 
Bundal Singh, hoarse with hours of howling, lifted up his voice in the silence 
because of the terror at his heart, and howled again. 

A little wind stole out from under a clump of mango trees and chased some 
new-curled shavings about the verandah, and did its best to blow them in at the 
closed shutters of a darkened room. ‘The shavings were too substantial, but the 
scent of the fresh-cut planks came through, and brought the stunned woman on 
the bed a sickening realisation of one unalterable fact in the horror of great darkness 
through which she groped, trying to pray. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tr was all very well for Aim, poor man, to want to be buried in that hole-and- 
corner kind of way—where he fell, I suppose, doing his duty: very simple and 
proper, I’m sure; and I should have felt just the same about it in his place—but 
on fer account he ought to have made it possible for them to have taken him back 
to Calcutta and given him a public funeral.” 

Mrs. Daye spoke feelingly, gently tapping her egg. Mrs. Daye never could 
induce herself to cut off the top of an egg with one fell blow: she always tapped 
it, tenderly, first. 

“Tt would have been something!” she continued. ‘“ Poor dear thing! I was 
so fond of Mrs. Church.” 

“T see they have started subscriptions to give him a memorial of sorts,” remarked 
her husband from behind his newspaper. ‘“ But whether it’s to be put in Bhugsi or 
in Calcutta doesn’t seem to be arranged.” 

“Oh, in Calcutta, of course! They won’t get fifty rupees if it’s to be put up 
at Bhugsi. Vobody would subscribe !” 

“Is there room?” asked Miss Daye meekly, from the other side of the table. 
“The illustrious are already so numerous on the Maidan. Is there no danger of 
overcrowding ?” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Rhoda! You'll subscribe, Richard, of course? 
Considering how very kind they’ve been to us I should say—what do you think ?— 
a hundred rupees.” Mrs. Daye buttered her toast with knitted brows. 

“ We'll see. Hello! Spence is coming out again. ‘ By special arrangement with 
the India Office.’ He’s fairly well now, it seems, and willing to sacrifice the rest 
of his leave ‘rather than put Government to the inconvenience of another possible 
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change of policy in Bengal.’ Za¢ means,” Colonel Daye continued, putting down 
the Calcutta paper and taking up his coffee-cup, “ that Spence has got his orders from 
Downing Street, and is being packed back to reverse this College Grants business. 
But old Hawkins won’t have much of a show, will he? Spence will be out in 
three weeks.” 

“T’m very pleased,” Mrs. Daye remarked vigorously. “Mrs. Hawkins was bad 
enough in the Board of Revenue; she’d be unbearable at Belvedere. And Mrs. 
Church was so perfectly unaffected. But I don’t think we would be quite justified 
in giving a hundred, Richard—seventy-five would be ample.” 

“One would think, mummie, that the hat was going round for Mrs. Church,” 
said her daughter. 

“Hats have gone round for less deserving persons,” Colonel Daye remarked, 
“and in cases where there was less need of them, too. St. George writes me that 
there were no insurances, and not a penny saved. Church has always been obliged 
to do so much for his people. The widow’s income will be precisely her three 
hundred a year of pension, and no more—bread and butter, but no jam.” 

“Talking of jam,” said Mrs. Daye, with an effect of pathos, “if you haven't 
eaten it all, Richard, I should like some. Poor dear thing! And if she marries 
again, she loses even that, doesn’t she? Oh no, she doesn’t, either: there was 
that Madras woman that had three husbands and three pensions; they caine 
altogether to nine hundred a year in the end. Of course, money is out of the 
question ; but a little offering of something useful—made in a friendly way—she 
might even be grateful for. I was thinking of sending her a little something.” 

“What, mummie ?” Rhoda demanded, with suspicion. 

“That long black cloak I got when we all had to go into mourning for your 
poor dear grandmother, Rhoda. I’ve hardly worn it at all. Of course, it would 
require a little alteration, but ss 

“ Mummie! How beastly of you! You must not dream of doing it.” 

“Tt’s fur-lined,” said Mrs. Daye, with an injured inflection. “ Besides, she isn’t 
the wife of the L.G. ow, you know.” 

“ Papa——” 

“What? Oh, certainly not! Ridiculous! Besides, you’re too late with your 
second-hand souvenir, my dear. St. George says that Mrs. Church sails to-day 
from Calcutta. Awfully cut up, poor woman, he says. Wouldn’t go back to 
Belvedere ; wouldn’t see a soul: went to a boarding-house, and shut herself up in 
two rooms” 

“How unkind you are about news, Richar1! Fancy your not telling us that 
before! And I think you and Rhoda are guite wrong about the cloak. If you 
had died suddenly of cholera in a dak-bungalow in the wilds and Z was left with 
next to nothing, I would accept little presents from friends in the spirit in which 
they were offered, no matter what my position had been! ” 

“JT daresay you would,.my dear. But if I—hello! Exchange is going up again 
—if I catch you wearing cast-off mourning for me, I’ll come and hang around until 
you burn it. By the way, I saw Doyle last night at the Club.” 

“The barrister? Did you speak to him?” asked Mrs. Daye. 

“Yes. ‘Hello!’ I said: ‘thought you were on leave. What in the world brings 
you up here?’ Seems that Pattore telegraphed askin’ Doyle to defend him in this 
big diamond case with Ezra, and he came out. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ Pattore’s in Calcutta, 
Ezra’s in Calcutta, diamond’s in Calcutta, an’ you’re in Darjiling. When I’m sued 
for two lakhs over a stone to dangle on my tummy I won't retain you!’” 
“And what did Mr. Doyle say to that, papa?” his daughter inquired. 
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“Oh—I don’t remember. Something about never having seen the place before 
or something. Here, khansamah—cheroot !” 

The man brought a box and lighted a match, which he presently applied to one 
end of the cigar while his master pulled at the other. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Daye, thoughtfully dabbling in her finger-bowl, “about this 
statue or whatever it is to Mr. Church—if it were a mere question of inclination— 
but as things are, Richard, I really don’t think we can afford more than fifty. It 
isn’t as if it could do the poor man any good. Where are you going, Rhoda? 
Wait a minute.” 

Mrs. Daye followed her daughter out of the room, shutting the door behind 
her, and put an impressive hand upon Rhoda’s arm at the foot of the staircase. 

“My dear child,” she said, with note of candid compassion, “what do you 
think has happened? Your father and I were discussing it as you came down, 
but I said ‘Not a word before Rhoda!’ They have made Lewis Ancram Chief 
Commissioner of Assam ! ” 

The colour came back into the girl’s face with a rush, and the excitement went 
out of her eyes. 

“Good heavens, mummie, how you—— Why shouldn’t they? Isn’t he a proper 
person ?” 

“Very much so. Zzhat has nothing to do with it. Think of it, Rhoda—a Chief 
Commissioner, at his age! And you can’t say I didn’t prophesy it. Ze rising man 
in the Civil Service I always told you he was.” 

“ And I never contradicted you, mummie dear! My own opinion is that when 
Abdur Rahman dies they'll make him Amir!” Rhoda laughed a gay, irresponsible 
laugh, and tripped on upstairs with singular lightness of step. Mrs. Daye, leaning 
upon the end of the banister, followed her with reproachful eyes. 

“You seem to take it very lightly, Rhoda, but I must say it serves you perfectly 
right for having thrown the poor man over in that disgraceful way. Girls who 
behave like that are generally sorry for it later. I knew of a chit here in Darjiling 
that jilted a man in the Staff Corps and ran away with a tea-planter. The man will 
be the next Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, everybody says, and I hope 
she likes her tea-planter.” 

“Mummie!” Rhoda called down confidentially from the landing. 

Well?” 

“Put your head in a bag, mummie. I’m going out. Shall I bring you some 
chocolates or some nougat or anything ?” 

“T shall tell your father to whip you. Yes, chocolates if they're fresh-—smsist 
upon that. ‘Those crumbly Neapolitan ones, in silver-and-gold paper.” 

“ All right. And mummie!” 

* What ?” 

“Write and congratulate Mr. Ancram. ‘Then he’ll know there’s no ill-feeling!” 

Which Mrs, Daye did. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TEN minutes later Rhoda stood fastening her glove at her father’s door and looking 
out upon a world of suddenly novel charm. The door opened, as it were, upon 
eternity, with a patch of garden between, but eternity was blue and sun-filled and 
encouraging. ‘The roses and sweet-williams stood sheer against the sky, with fifty 
yellow butterflies dancing above them. ,Over the verge of the garden—there was 
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not more than ten feet of it in any direction—she saw tree-tops and the big green 
shoulders of the lower hills, and very far down a mat of fleecy clouds that hid the 
flanks of some of these. The sunlight was tempting, enticing. It made the rubble 
path warm beneath her feet and drew up the scent of the garden until the still air 
palpitated with it. Rhoda took little desultory steps to the edge of the ledge the 
house was built on, and down the steep footway to the road. The white oaks met 
over her head, and far up among the tree ferns she heard a cuckoo. Its note 
softened and accented her unreasoned gladness, seemed to give it a form and a 
metre. She looked up into the fragrant leafy shadows and listened till it came 
again, vaguely aware that it was enough to live for. If she had another thought it 
was that Philip Doyle had come too late to see the glory of the rhododendrons, 
there was only, here and there, a red rag of them left. 

She stepped with a rattle of pebbles into the wide main road round the mountain, 
and there stood for a moment undecided. It was the chief road, the Mall; and if 
she turned to the right it would lead her past the half-dozen tiny European shops 
that clung to the side of the hill, past the hotels and the club, and through the 
expansion where the band played in the afternoon, where there were benches and 
an admirable view, and where new-comers to Darjiling invariably sat for two or 
three days and contentedly occupied themselves with processes of oxygenation. This 
part of the Mall was frequented and fashionable; even at that hour she would meet 
her acquaintances on hill ponies and her mother’s friends in dandies and her 
mother’s friends’ babies in perambulators, with a plentiful background of slouching 
Bhutia coolies, their old felt hats tied on with their queues, and red-coats from a 
recuperating regiment, and small black-and-white terriers. It was not often that 
this prospect attracted her; she had discovered a certain monotony in its cheerful- 
ness some time before ; but to-day she had to remind herself of that discovery before 
she finally decided to turn to the left instead. She had another reason: if she 
went that way it might look to Philip Doyle as if she wanted to meet him. Why 
this gentleman should have come to so extraordinary a conclusion on the data at 
his disposal Miss Daye did not pause to explain. She was: quite certain that he 
would, so she turned to the left. 

It suited her mood, when once she had taken that direction, to walk very fast. 
She had an undefined sense of keeping pace with events; her vigorous steps made 
a rhythm for her buoyant thought, and helped it out. She was entirely occupied 
with the way in which she would explain to Mr. Doyle how it was that she was 
not married to Lewis Ancram. She anticipated a pleasure in this, and she thought 
it was because Doyle would be gratified, on his friend’s account. He had never 
liked the match—she clung to that impression in all humility—he would perhaps 
approve of her breaking it off. Rhoda felt a little excited satisfaction at the idea 
of being approved of by Philip Doyle. She put the words with which she would 
tell him into careful phrases as she walked, constructing and reconstructing them, 
while Buzz kept an erratic course before her with inquisitive pauses by the wayside 
and vain chasing of little striped squirrels that whisked about the boles of the trees. 
Buzz, she thought, had never been more idiotically amusing. 

The road grew boskier and lonelier. Miss Daye met a missionary lady in a 
Jinricksha, and then a couple of schoolboys sprinting, and then for a quarter of a 
mile nobody at all. The little white houses stopped cropping out on ledges above 
her head, the wall of rock or of rubble rose solidly up, wet and glistening, and 
tapestried thick with tiny ferns and wild begonias. All at once, looking over the 
brink, she saw that the tin roofs of the cottages down the AAyd-side no longer shone 
in the sun; the clouds had rolled between it and them—very likely down there it 
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was raining. Presently the white mist smoked up level with the road, and she and 
the trees and the upper mountain stood in dappled sunlight for a moment alone 
above a phantasmally submerged world. ‘Then the crisp leaf-shadows on the road 
grew indistinct and faded, the sunlight paled and went cut, and in a moment there 
was nothing near or far but a wandering greyness, and here and there perhaps the 
shadowed bole of an oak-tree or the fantastic outline of a solitary nodding fern. 

“It’s going to rain, Buzz,” she said, as the little dog mutely inquired for 
encouragement and direction, “and neither of us have got an umbrella. So we'll 
hoth get wet and take our death of cold. Swmja,* Buzz ?” 

As she spoke they passed the blurred figure of a man, walking rapidly in the 
other direction. ‘ Buzz!” Rhoda cried, as the dog turned and trotted briskly after : 
“come back, sir!” Buzz took no notice whatever, and immediately she heard him 
addressed in a voice which made a sudden requirement upon her self-control. She 
had a divided impulse—to betake herself on as fast as she could into remote 
indistinguishability, and to call the dog again. With a little effort of hardihood 
she turned and called him, turned with a thumping heart, and waited for his 
restoration and for anything else that might happen. The mist drifted up for a 
moment as Philip Doyle heard her and came quickly back; and when they shook 
hands they stood in a little white temple with uncertain walls and a ceiling decoration 
of tree-ferns in high relief. 

She asked him when he had come, although she knew that already, and he 
inquired for her mother, although he was quite informed as to Mrs. Daye’s well- 
being. He explained Buzz’s remembering him, as if he had taken an unfair 
advantage of it, and they announced simultaneously that it was going to rain. 
Then conversation seemed to fail them wholly, and Rhoda made a movement 
of departure. 

“TI suppose you are going to some friend in the neighbourhood,” he said, 
lifting his hat, “if there is any neighbourhood— which one is inclined to doubt.” 

“Oh no, I’m only walking.” 

“ All alone?” 

* Buzz,” she said, with a downcast smile. 

“ Buzz is such an effective protection that I’m inclined to ask you to share him.” 
His voice was even more tentative than his words. He fancied he would have 
made a tremendous advance if she allowed him to come with her. 

“Oh yes,” she said foolishly, “you may have half.” 

“Thank you. Iam three miles from my club, twenty-four hours from my office, 
and four thousand feet above sea-level—and I don’t mind confessing that I’m very 
frightened indeed. How long, I wonder, does it take to acquire the magnificent 
indifference to the elements which you display? But the storm is indubitably coming : 
don’t you think we had better turn back ?” 

“Yes,” she said again, and they turned back’; but they sauntered along among 
the clouds at precisely the pace they might have taken in the meadows of the 
world below. 

She asked him where he had spent his leave and how he had enjoyed it, and 
she gathered from his replies that one might stay too long in India to find even Italy 
wholly paradisaical, although Monte Carlo had always its same old charm. “You 
should see Monte Carlo before some cataclysm overtakes it,” he said. ‘ You would 
find it amusing. I spent a month at Homburg,” he went on humorously, “with 
what I consider the greatest possible advantage to my figure. Though my native 
friends have been openly condoling with me on my consequent loss of prestige, and 
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“His voice was even more tentative than his words.” 


I have no doubt my sylph-like condition will undermine my respectability.” He 
felt, as he spoke, deplorably middle-aged, and to mention these things seemed to 
be a kind of apology for them. 

Rhoda looked at him with the conviction that he had left quite ten years in 
Europe, but she found herself curiously reluctant to say so. ‘“ Mummie will tell you,” 
she said. ‘“ Mummie always discovers the most wonderful changes in people when 
they have been home. And why did you come back so soon?” 

“Why?” he repeated, half facing round, and then suddenly dropping back 
again. “I came to see about something.” 

“Oh yes, of course you did. I know about it. And do you think you will win?” 

She looked at him with a smile of timid intelligence. Under it she was thinking 
that she had never had such a stupid conversation with Mr. Doyle before. He 
smiled back gravely, and considered for a moment. 

“JT don’t in the least know,” he said; “but I mean to try —very hard.” 

If he had thought, he might have kept the suggestion out of his voice—it was 
certainly a little premature—but he did not think, and the suggestion was there. 
Rhoda felt her soul leap up to catch its full significance ; then she grew very white, 
and shivered a little. The shiver was natural enough: two or three big drops had 
struck her on the shoulders, and others were driving down upon the road, with 
wide spaces between them, but heavily determined, and making little splashes where 
they struck. 
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“Tt is going to pour,” she said; and, as they walked on with a futile quickening 
of pace, she heard him talk of something else, and called herself a fool for the 
tumult in her heart. The rain gathered itself together and pelted them. She was 
glad of the excuse to break blindly into a run, and Doyle needed all his newly 
acquired energy to keep up with her. The storm was behind them, and as it 
darkened and thickened and crashed and drove them on, Rhoda’s blood tingled with 
a wild sweet knowledge that she fled before something stronger and stranger than 
the storm, and that in the end she would be overtaken, in the end she would cede. 
Her sense of this culminated when Philip Doyle, put a staying hand upon her 
arm—she could not have heard him speak—and she sped on faster, with a little 
frightened cry. 

“Come back!” he shouted; and, without knowing why, she did as he bade 
her, struggling at every step, it seemed, into a chaos out of which the rain smote 
her on both cheeks, with only one clear sensation—that he had her hand very 
closely pressed to his side, and that somewhere or other, presently, there would be 
shelter. They found it not ten yards behind—one of those shallow caves that Sri 
Krishna scooped out long ago to lodge his beggar priests in. Some Bhutia coolies 
had been cooking a meal there; a few embers still glowed on a heap of ashes in 
the middle of the place. Doyle explained, as he thrust her gently in, that these 
had caught his eye. 

“You won’t mind my leaving you here,” he said, “while I go on for a dandy 
and wraps and things? I shall not be a moment longer than I can help. You 
won’t be afraid ?” 

“In this rain! It would be wicked. Yes, I shall—I shall be horribly afraid ! 
You must stay here too, until it is over. Please come inside at once.” 

The little imperious note thrilled Doyle; but he stayed where he was. 

“My dear child,” he said, “ this may last for hours, and, if you don’t get home 
somehow, you are bound to get a chill. Besides, I must let your mother know.” 

“Tt will probably be over by the time you reach the house. And my mother 
is always quite willing to entrust me to Providence, Mr. Doyle. And if you go 
T’ll come, too.” 

She looked so resolute that Doyle hesitated. ‘“ Won’t you be implored to stay 
here?” he asked. . 

She shook her head. “ Not if you go,” she said. And, without further parley, 
he stooped and came in. 

They could not stand upright against the shelving sides and roof of the place, 
so perforce they sat upon the ground—she, with her feet tucked under her, leaning 
upon one hand, feminine-wise, he hugging his knees. There might have been thirty 
cubic feet of space in the cave, but it was not comfortably apportioned, and he 
had to crouch rather awkwardly to keep himself at what he considered a proper 
distance. It was warm and dry there, and the dull fire of the embers in the middle 
gave a centre and a significance to the completeness of their shelter. ‘The clouds 
hung like a grey curtain before the entrance, bordered all round with trailing vines 
and drooping ferns; the beat of the rain came in to them in a heavy distant 
monotone, and even the thunder seemed to be rolling in a muffled way among the 
valleys below. Doyle felt that nothing could be more perfect than their solitude. 
He would not speak, lest his words should people it with commonplaces ; he almost 
feared to move, lest he should destroy the accident that gave him the privilege of 
such closeness to her. The little place was filled, it seemed to him, with a certain 
divine exhalation of her personality, of her freshness and preciousness ; he breathed 
it, and grew young again, almost bold. In the moments of silence that fell their 
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“**Only a little damp,’ he said.” 


love arose before them like a presence. The girl saw how beautiful it was without 
looking, the man asked himself how long he could wait for its realisation. 

“ Are you very wet?” he asked her at last. 

“No; only my jacket.” 

“Then you ought to take it off, oughtn’t you? Let me help you.” 

He had to lean closer to her for that. The wet little coat came off with difficulty ; 
and then he put an audacious hand upon the warm shoulder in its cambric blouse 
underneath, with a suddenly taught confidence that it would not shrink away. 

“Only a little damp,” he said. It was the most barefaced excuse for his 
caressing fingers. ‘Tell me, darling, when a preposterously venerable person like 
me wishes to make a proposal of marriage to somebody who is altogether sweet 
and young and fair like you, has he any business to take advantage of a romantic 
situation to do it in?” 

She did not answer. ‘The lightness of his words somewhat disturbed her sense 
of their import. Then she looked into his face, and saw the wonderful difference 
that the hope of her had written there, and, without any more questioning, she 
permitted herself to understand. 

“Think about it for a little while,” he said, and came a good deal nearer, and 
drew her head down upon his breast. He knew a lifetime of sweet content in the 
space it rested there, while he laid his lips softly upon her ‘hair and made certain 
that no other woman’s was so sweet-scented. 

“Well?” he said at last. 

“ But——” 

* But ?” 

“ But you never did approve of me.” 

“Didn’t 1? I don’t know. I have always loved you.” 

“T have never loved anybody—before.” 

That was as near as she managed to get, then or for long thereafter, to the 
matter of her previous engagement. 

“No. Of course not. But for the future ?” 
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“She had come late to her daughter's room with her hair down.” 


Without taking her head from his shoulder, she lifted her eyes to his; and he 
found the pledge he sought in them. 

And that upturning of her face brought her lips, her newly grave, sweet, submissive 
lips, very near, and the gladness within him was new-born and strong. And so 
the storm swept itself away, and the purple-necked doves cooed and called again 
where the sunlight glistened through the dripping laurels, and: these two were hardly 
aware. Then suddenly a Bhutia girl with a rose behind her ear came and stood 
in the door of the cave and regarded them. She was muscular and red-cheeked 
and stolid; she wore many strings of beads as well as the rose behind her ear, 
and as she looked she comprehended, with a slow and foolish smile. 

“It is her tryst!” Rhoda cried, jumping up. “ Let us leave it to her.” 

Then they went home through a world of their own, which the piping birds 
and the wild roses and the sun-decked mosses reflected fitly. The clouds had 
gone to Thibet ; all round about, in full sunlight, the great encompassing, gleaming 
Snows rose up and spoke of eternity, and made a horizon not too solemn and 
supreme for the vision of their happiness. 

* Sd % * * 

“My dearest child,” said Mrs. Daye that night—she had come late to her 
daughter’s room with her hair down—‘ don’t think I’m not as pleased as possible, 
because I am. I’ve always had the greatest admiration for Mr. Doyle, and you 
couldn’t have a better—unofficial—position in Calcutta. But I must warn you, 
dear—I’ve seen such misfortune come of it, and I knew I shouldn’t sleep if I 
didn’t—before this engagement is announced r 

“T’ll go to church in a cotton blouse and a serge skirt this time, if that’s what 
you’re thinking of, mummie.” 

“There! I was sure of it! Do think seriously, Rhoda, of the injustice to 
poor Mr. Doyle if you’re merely marrying him for figue /” 

SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 








(Zo be concluded next month). 
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The Johannesburg Bank, 1887. 


A NEW ELDORADO. 


** Aurea nunc vere sunt secula ; plurimus auro 


Venit honos: Auro conciliatur amor.” 
OVID. 


X 7 ¥ the great Latin poet had been permitted to rise from 

the grave and to visit Johannesburg on July roth, 1895, 
he would have been able to realise the truth of his own 
words in more ways than one ; for the age we live in is 
truly a golden one, and no one can deny that by gold 
men frequently attain to the highest honour, and, as 
Ovid justly says, can win even love itself. 








The roth of July will ever be a red-letter day in the 
rete calendar of the Transvaal, for that date marks a new era 
in the history of “The Golden City.” 

As the clocks of Johannesburg struck the hour of twelve, 
the chairman of the Stock Exchange mounted his rostrum, 
and made the extraordinary announcement that the output of 
gold for the month of June 1895 had reached the hitherto 
unprecedented amount of 200,941 ounces, representing in 
money a sum equivalent to £775,000. 

This announcement, be it clearly understood, had j 
reference ONLY to the output of those mines on the Wit- 
watersrand gold fields (commonly known as “The Rand 
Mines”) the main reef of which runs practically through 
the city of Johannesburg. 

Needless to say, this satisfactory announcement 
was received with hearty cheers by the members, 
and one of the evening journals of that date thus 
describes the latter part of the scene :— 

“Several of the leading firms having sent in cases of champagne in honour 
146 
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The Johannesburg Bank, 1890. 


of the occasion, the market between 12 o’clock and 1 p.m. was _ particularly 
vigorous.” 

I have no desire to introduce politics into an article which should be of a 
purely commercial character ; but the applause which greeted Mr. Dold, the chairman 
of the Stock Exchange, when he made the announcement aforementioned, was not 
more genuine than that which greeted the announcement, made by cable but 
a few days previously, that the Radical-Separatist Government had at last come 
to an end. For Johannesburg is an English city, overflowing with sturdy Britons 
who have not forgotten 1880 and 1881: men who never caz, and never wi//, lose 
sight of the fact that the Transvaal, a country rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
was once the property of our Queen-Empress, until a Radical Government, with 
senseless haste and reckless pusillanimity, gave it over into the hands of its present 
owners. Thinking over those days of humiliation, and of those so-called statesmen 
who brought shame and disgrace upon our country, puts me in mind of a 
saying of Voltaire’s—-“ Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, la vie 
est une opprobe, et la mort un devoir.” 

I think that sentiment justly applies to those statesmen (?) who gave up the 
richest territory in the world. 

However, let us try and obliterate from our memories that shame-laden epoch, 
and make the best of the flag which floats over the “New Eldorado,” and let 
us skip those five intervening years and bring the date up to 1886, less than ten 
short years ago, and try and imagine ourselves standing on the Rand, with an 
annual value of close on ten millions’ worth of undiscovered gold lying under our 
feet—that Rand which was in those days nothing more nor less than bare veldt (like 
an American prairie), with perhaps a few Kaffir kraals and a Boer’s farm or two in 
sight. Could any one have foreseen, or have in any way realised, that during such 
an incredibly short space of time, on that stretch of bare veldt there would 
spring up a large, prosperous city, teeming with workers of different industries—a 
city of fine broad streets and finer buildings (sure indications of the great wealth 
of their occupants)—a city of electric light and tramways, of hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
theatres, music-halls, cricket and polo grounds, and two racecourses—a city 
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with a population of 60,000 souls, three daily and three weekly newspapers, only 
forty-nine hours from Capetown and only 450 hours from London ? 

Johannesberg increases not only every year and every month, but actually every 
week, as each steamer from Europe lands her consignment of passengers at Capetown, 
many of them bound “for the Rand,” most of them suffering from that insatiable 
thirst for the precious metal which some cynical old English writer has characterised 
as “the fool’s curtain, which hides all his defects from the world.” 

As the main reef of the Witwatersrand gold field runs east and west and dips 
to the south; the city of Johannesburg is built to the north of it, and is spreading 
daily north, east, and west, the south being entirely taken up with mining plant ; 
steam engines, tall iron chimneys, and the hundred-and-one accessories of the gold 
mining industry, being visible east and west as far as the eye can reach, while the 
dull roar of the stamp mills ceases not day or night. 

In the city itself land fetches about as much per foot as it does in London; 
and outside the commercial quarter, round about the pleasant wooded suburbs of 
Doornfontein, Braamfontein, Jeppestown, Booyseus, and Hospital Hill, “stands” of 
fifty feet frontage by a hundred feet in depth fetch from £250 up to £700 each, 
according to locality, and the probability is that in twelve months’ time these prices 
will double themselves. 

Such is Johannesberg: only a young child of nine years old; and yet it is some 
time since she put away her dolls and pinafores to become the Golden Queen of the 
Southern Hemisphere and the commercial and financial centre of Southern Africa. 

And all this has come to pass owing to the energy, determination and enterprise 
of a handful of pioneers, whose skill and pertinacity were concentrated upon the 
exploration, exploitation and development of the greatest gold fields in the whole 
world. 

Those men have every reason to congratulate themselves upon having achieved 
a success so abnormal that it is absolutely without precedent in the gold mining 
history of the universe. 

In corroboration of this last statement I may say that the Witwatersrand gold 
field—which for brevity I will in future call the Rand mines—produces 88 per cent. 
per annum of all the gold that is found in the state, and yields to the world over 
25 per cent. of its total gold supply. 

Although comparisons are said to be odious, it is still necessary sometimes to 
make them ; and in this case I would call attention to the relative values of these 
South Africin gold fields and those of West Australia. The total output of the latter 
for the year is quoted officially at 237,600 ounces of gold, whereas ¢vo months’ output 
from the Rand mines is 158,000 ounces in excess of those figures. 

It was in the month of May 1887 that the first output was registered on the 
Rand, and this was the result of the Wemmer crushing with five stamps one hundred 
tons of ore. 

For June and July the Wemmer was still the only mine having stamps at work, 
but in August it was joined by the Crown Reef and Knight’s, and by the month 
of October by the Meyer and Charlton, the Ferreira, the George Goch, the Jubilee, 
the Jumpers, the Salisbury, and the Stanhope, and in that month the output reached 
4029 ounces. Since then the output has increased almost continuously until it has 
reached its present huge total. 

In December 1890 the 50,000 ounce figure was first reached, the wien for that 
month being 50,352 ounces. In June 18g2 the output was just double—viz. 103,252 ; 
and last month that figure again was doubled, so that in four years and a half the 
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output from these mines has been quadrupled. Up to 1890 the output was made 
up entirely of gold from the mill and from alluvial washings ; after that the McArthur- 
Forrest Cyanide, and other chemical processes for treating tailings, came into operation 
on a small scale, and now the amount of gold recovered in this way amounts to 
considerably over 60,000 ounces a month. 

In 1894 the mining operations in the Transvaal had surpassed the expectations 
of the most sanguine, the confidence destroyed by former reckless speculators had 
been entirely restored, and new foreign markets were opened to the Transvaal. 

On December 31st, 1894—the date up to which the Government official mining 
report had been made—upwards of a hundred and forty different mining companies 
that were in full work sent in official statements, and there were probably other 
mining companies whose works were not in a sufficiently forward state to warrant 
their giving figures. 

However, the nominal capital of those mines who did send in statements amounted 
to £24,702,815, the issued capital amounted to £ 22,940,321, the working capital to 
47,869,811, or 343 per cent. of the issued capital. 

The total amount of dividends paid out by the aforementioned mining companies, 
from their formation up to December 31st, 1893, was £3,503,867—a sum equivalent 
to 20 per cent. of tne value of the gold productions. 

The dividends paid out from December 31st, 1893, to December 31st, 1894, 
amounted to £1,647,063, or a sum equal to 20°5 per cent. of the gross value of 
the gold produced during the year, or 47 per cent. of the total amount paid in 
dividends up to December 31st, 1893. 

In order to give the reader some sort of estimate of the increased value in the 
shares of the Rand mines (fifty-two only of the principal of which are quoted in 
the official report), their market value on the Johannesberg Stock Exchange at the 
commencement of the year 1893 amounted to 413,557,044, and on December 31st, 
1894, the value of those same shares amounted to £31,782,613—an increase of 
134 per cent. 

These fifty-two Rand mines contributed £ 2,609,299 out of the aforesaid total 
dividends of £ 3,503,867 paid up to December 31st, 1893; and for the year 1894 


they contributed £1,141,781 out of the total dividends of £ 1,647,063, or nearly 
three-fourths of the whole in each case. 


The Government Engineer, whose figures I have been quoting, attributes these 
magnificent results obtained on the Rand to the exceptionally regular nature of 
the bedding of the Banket, the very slight variation in the thickness and in the 
deposit as greater depths are reached, together with the enormous quantity of 
payable ore ; so that in many instances before commencement of mining the quantity 
of ore in any area, and the value of it, may be determined with a fair amount of 
accuracy. 

Other factors which are conducive to the extraordinary successes of these 
Rand mines are the favourable conditions of timber fuel and water. The con- 
tinuation of the Banket beds in depth at a more or less equal thickness and 
richness could hardly be questioned, in face of the general geological condition, the 
results being obtained from bore-holes or from shafts sunk on deep, level claims. 

Although these Rand mines are extraordinarily rich in gold, yet there are many 
others in the Transvaal, I will not say richer, but which yield very large returns. 
The grand total of the progressive output from the whole state proves this, as it 
amounted on December 31st, 1894, to the extraordinary figure of 425,000,000. 

The total expenditure for last year (1894) on 164 gold mines (including 24 coal 
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The Making of a City.—Johannesburg in 1889. 


mines) amounted to £6,153,410, a very large proportion of which huge sum was 
expended zz the country and circulated amongst the natives (Kaffirs), of whom there 
were 42,504 employed, being an increase of 12,000 on those employed in 1893, 
and of white men employed above ground 5,653, an increase of 1,400 on 1893. 

For this amount of labour there were 3,489,015 tons of ore extracted from the 
bowels of the earth ; and, taking these workmen all round, their average productive 
value works out at £160 per head. 

One of the burning questions just now occupying the attention of the Chamber 
of Mines is the native labour question; and, unless all the mining companies 
co-operate and back each other up, it will be a never-ending one. 

There is no doubt but what the wages are in some cases far too high, and if 
these extravagant prices could be only reduced a much larger—-and a payable— 
area of ground could be brought under exploitation, the development of which 
would add further rich streams of gold to the already overflowing coffers of the 
Dutch Treasury, the mining industry alone having in 1894 contributed 43} per cent. 
of the entire revenue of the State. 

It is therefore obvious that the Republic of the Transvaal is not only benefited 
to an enormous extent by this gold mining industry, but holds as well the unique 
position of being the largest gold producer in the world. 

Everything connected with gold-mining increases fro rata. ‘Thus, as new 
mining companies are floated, more claims are pegged out. And while on the 
subject of claims perhaps it will be as well for me to shortly describe, for the benefit 
of such of my English readers as are not “up” in the subject, the modus 
operandi of a prospector and his right to peg. 

In the beginning of the eighties the first gold law was passed; Section 1 declaring, 
as a general principle, that the right to dispose of all precious minerals and precious 
stones is yested in the State, 
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Johannesburg in 1895. 


Now for private rights. No prospecting is allowed on private lands without the 
written consent of the owner avd a license from the State. 

When minerals or precious stones are found upon other than private lands, 
then the Government has the right to “ proclaim those lands as a public digging.” 

In the case of private property the owner must have three months’ notice, and 
he also is entitled to have his dwelling-place (“werf”) and his cultivated lands 
excluded from the operation of the law. He is also entitled to have a “‘ Mynpacht” 
or mining lease over an area equal to ro per cent. of the whole area of his farm. 

He is likewise entitled to ‘owner's claims.” His “werf” and “ Mynpacht” 
can never be included amongst proclaimed lands, and he is entitled to locate his 
“ Mynpacht” and his owner’s claims wherever he chooses before the rest of his 
farm is proclaimed. 

After the law has been complied with as above, then the prospector on pegging 
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intent comes in. He takes out a licence, and (aided by powers of attorney from 
other people) pegs off as many claims as he pleases on the rest of the farm. 

The licence for a prospector’s claim is 5s. per month or £3 per annum, such 
money being divided equally between the Government and the owner of the 
farm. If those claims prove auriferous, and a shaft is sunk and a mine established, 
that £3 is paid in perpetuity. If, on the other hand, the claims are abandoned, 
the licence lapses. 

If licences are not paid up to thirty days after due date, claims can be recovered 
on payment of arrears and a fine. After that date Government may sell for the 
benefit of the public treasury. 

The penalty for maliciously interfering with a peg is very heavy—three years’ 
imprisonment. ‘Cursed is he who removeth his neighbour’s landmark,” said the 
Mosaic law. That applies equally in the Transvaal, the only difference being that the 
curse is accompanied by a heavy monetary imposition, or the incarceration aforesaid. 

The increase of the last twelve months’ pegging over that of the previous year 
amounts to 14,288 claims, the total number of claims pegged by diggers and 
prospectors being 62,489. 

There are therefore three parties in the State (other, of course, than the proprietors 
of the mines) who benefit largely by the mining industry: (1) the Government, who, 
besides other sources of revenue, receive over £90,000 per annum for claim licences ; 
(2) the Dutch farmers, who divide amongst themselves a like sum for claim licences, 
to say nothing of the larger sums they occasionally receive for their farms when 
they sell them out; and (3) the native Kaffir, who earns sometimes as high as £1 
a week, and seldom less than #3 per month. 

Owing to the introduction of new improvements in machinery, and various 
economic devices whereby the precious metal can be extracted at the very smallest 
cost to the producer, the gold fields of the Transvaal are probably, at this moment, 
in a more advanced stage of perfection than any other gold fields in the world, 
notwithstanding the dire prophecies their detractors at one time uttered. Their first 
was that the Banket beds would not last out ; their second, that the main reef would 
come to an end a short distance east of Johannesburg ; and, thirdly, they laughed 
the deep-level claims to scorn. 

The conjectures made by the optimists and jeered at by their enemies have now 
proved certainties. All the good authorities agree in giving the Banket beds a good 
long lease of life ; the extreme richness of the deep levels has been proved beyond 
all doubt ; and as to the main reef, both east and west of Johannesburg, for a day’s 
journey, there are richly paying mines that have been opened up on the main reef. 

And when, in conclusion, I make mention of another most important fact—viz., that 
the dividend list for the first six months of 1895 shows distinctly that the net profits of 
gold mining on the Rand increase faster than the gross outputs—I think we may 
fairly prophesy an extraordinary golden future to this New Eldorado, in view of the 
fact that gold has been proved for miles all round, and that but a small area has 
hitherto been opened up and worked. 


DUNMORE. 
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‘T was the time of the Indian monsoon. Everything was damp 
and mouldy; while, to add to our distress, we had been sent 
to camp out, for cholera was rife in the barracks. 

I, George Paton, was sitting upon the side of my camp 
bedstead, smoking and chatting with Colonel Cornwallis, one 

stifling morning, when the latter’s orderly came into the tent. 
Dennis, the orderly, presented as solemn a countenance as 
if he had to report the destruction of the entire contents of the 
canteen. He stood at attention till Cornwallis, eyeing him 
curiously, asked: 
“Well, Dennis, what has gone wrong this time? have these 
Hindoo Johnnies risen at last?” 
“No such luck, Colonel!” answered Dennis, with a limp 
smile. ‘ We’ve bin stuck under canvas for fear of that cholery 
till I'd give the coat av me back for a good, murderous cut 
in at them mutinous beggars. By the Howly Mother, I would 
so, Colonel! The heat’s sickenin’, an’ so’s the rotted dulness 
of livin’ two miles from a town, which is our lot at present, 
beggin’ yure pardon, Colonel, for spakin’ so familiar like. No, 
it ain’t a risin’ of the natives; but I don’t know as it’s any 
the better nor worse than that. Corporal Jackson’s dead—cut 
his throat.” 

Cornwallis looked thoughtful as he replied: “ The heat takes 
men in different ways; there wasn’t a better fellow in the 
ranks than Jackson either. I thought he looked a little off 
colour yesterday, at parade; his eyes were too bright to my 
liking. I fancied he had been drinking too freely.” 

“If ye think that was the case, Colonel, ye are mistook. “Iwasn’t the likker 
in Jackson’s case—not it. The sweltering heat was at first to blame, I make no 
doubt; for, like the rest of us, it told on him a bit, av coorse. Afterwards, the 
heat had little to do with it at all; and yit it seems a queer go, too, for Jackson, 
of all men, to show the white feather, an’ to niggers, too! I may be wrong, I 
own, but, to spake plain, it’s my idear that precious son of sin, Lutt Tuchmee, is 
at the bottom of the mess. If there is to be blood-lettin’ atween us and them snaky 
sapoys, don’t I wish he may git near the twist av me sword! I'll touch him up, 
by the holy Moses an’ the Red Sea, I will so, Colonel, beggin’ your honour’s presence. 
He may be a pujaree, or praste, as is his outlandish name; but I'll let daylight 
into the middle of his carcase.” 

* Come, Dennis,” said the Colonel; “if you go on in that way, man, I'll begin 
to think the heat has affected you. What is your idea concerning Jackson’s 
suicide ?” 

“Frightened into it, sor; and here’s the why av it. He knew that it ‘ud be 
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his turn to do sentry to-night, seein’ there isn’t many of us here to do that same; 
for we’ve a dacent and tidy hospital list, as you know, Colonel.” 

“JT thought Jackson was made of better stuff. The sentries who have so 
unaccountably disappeared, two nights in succession, fell victims to their own 
carelessness. My orders were plain enough: fire at anything you see, and rouse 
the camp. If a man won’t follow plain orders he deserves his fate, whatever it be. 
I went over the ground yesterday morning, and all I could see was a tiger’s spoor. 
That explains what became of Mallon, the previous sentry. What death took 
Smith the night before, I can’t tell.” 

“That pujaree, Lutt ‘Tuchmee, is at the bottom of the mess. I ses it agin, 
Colonel, and every trooper swears it’s true.” 

“There, Dennis, don’t talk any more nonsense”; and so saying, Cornwallis 
dismissed the orderly. 

“It’s a queer thing to happen,” said the Colonel to me, meditatively. “The 
strange part of it is, that I kept a watch myself on the sentry last night, without 
saying anything about it. To tell the truth, there’s nothing makes our troops so 
shaky and nervous as the various yarns that reach us from time to time of the 
superstitious jugglery of the natives which seems to be going on. I saw Mallon 
keeping a good look-out, and I’m certain that he had his carbine ready. At 
half-past twelve he had disappeared. I tracked his body for some way, but a few 
thousand yards from his post the trail was lost in a ridge of clayey rock or kayar.” 

**What about the pujaree, Lutt Tuchmee ?” 

“T don’t suppose he can turn himself into a tiger, with all his spells,” said 
Cornwallis, with a dry laugh. “If he has that power, I mean to test it. Say 
nothing about it: when night comes I intend to change places with the sentry, 
and leave them none the wiser.” 

“TJ will help you to keep watch,” said I. 

“Not at all; there will be no merit in two solving a mystery that one failed 
to grasp. I will show the men that, with ordinary foresight, the two sentries need 
not have lost their lives. It will be a lesson to them to have eyes behind them, 
as well as in front, in these troublesome times.” 

Colonel Cornwallis lit a cigar and strolled out of the tent. I saw him several 
times that day on matters of duty; but he did not refer to the coming night, and 
I naturally was reluctant to pester my superior officer with my theories or wishes. 


” 


Fi. 


Nicut had come. Overhead the clouds were murky, with here and there a sword’s- 
width of moonlight cleaving through. ‘There was enough glimmer from the stretch 
of sand to give a light that showed me the Colonel’s tall form in the distance, doing 
sentry go. 

In spite of his wishes, I determined to see what came of the Colonel’s experi- 
ment. As near as I dared, I crept towards where he leant on his carbine, alert 
and keen. Occasionally he would walk to and fro, to take the rheumatic twinges 
out of his bones, which the air, dripping with moisture, gave him. 

I watched and waited. Nothing stirred. The men under canvas were either 
asleep or drowsy. ‘The earth seemed as still as if red-handed death had slain 
everything that waited for its inevitable destruction. I dared not move about, for 
fear of being discovered: the troops said afterwards, at Lucknow, that Cornwallis 
had eyes behind him, and it seemed almost true to me then. 

An hour passed, but the silence was unbroken ; half an hour more slowly slipped 
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into the abyss of time. It grew darker overhead; the Colonel’s grey coat made 
him stand out like a spectre of the night. Still nothing happened. I took out my 
watch, and, cautiously striking a match, read the time: it was twelve minutes to 
one. I flung the match down, restored my watch to its place, and looked towards 
the Colonel once more. He was not there / 

1 flung all caution to the winds, and ran forward into the night, carbine in hand. 
No, my eyesight had not played me false: without a sound, without struggle or 
resistance of any kind, Colonel Cornwallis had disappeared ! 

Down to the ground I stooped. I wasted half a dozen matches in examining 
the ground: it was too disturbed by parades to afford any clue as to the direction 
in which the Colonel had gone. 

I shouted—-I alarmed the camp; and the troopers came pouring out, half dressed, 
with their carbines clutched ready for foes, human or otherwise ; but they met none. 
We spent the night scouring the district for the Colonel; but he was not to be 
found. Daylight came, and, as officer next in command, I paraded the men. They 
were quieter than might have been expected. No one afterwards volunteered any 
statement of his opinion, except Dennis. 

“The Colonel—the Lord presarve him !—was grit to the last, I’ll swear,” said 
he to me, as we walked to my tent after parade. “He hasn’t knuckled under 
without a struggle ; but he’s worsted, and by that incarnate skunk, Lutt ‘Tuchmee.” 


III. 


I rook Dennis into my tent. 

“Dennis,” I said, watching the lines of his mouth,—for so I can tell a coward 
from a man who has nerve and the ability to use it,—“ if Colonel Cornwallis doesn’t 
come back to-day, and the search-party I am sending out doesn’t succeed in finding 
him, I intend to put you on sentry go to-night.” 

“Then [ll dine wid the saints to-morrow, if my company isn’t required in 
another direction, sor,” said he, with a tightening of his jaw. ‘“ There’s a matter 
of twenty-five rupees pay as perhaps you will see is sent to the ould counthree for 
me,—that’s all I want to say. I'll go right enough, av coorse; but if there’s 
Glory to be had, I’ll take whoever comes along to-night with me—by St. Patthrick 
and the toads he banished, will I that same.” 

“Listen to me, Dennis: we will both do duty together. We will take up our 
post in one place. While you walk ten paces to the left and see what is to be 
seen, I will remain stationary. When you return, I will leave you there while I 
go a similar distance to the right and back.” 

“Why not turn the lot out to night, beggin’ your pardon?” 

“That won’t do,” I responded: “nothing would happen.” 

“ As I’m me mother’s son, I don’t know that,” said Dennis, with a dissentient 
nod. 

“Obey orders, Dennis ; and, above all, keep from the canteen to-day. We may 
have some tough work cut out for us to-night. Tell the other men you’ve volun- 
teered for the post, being anxious to find out where the Colonel disappeared to.” 

“Which 1 am—most mightily curious, sor. Ay, and we'll yet best that Tuchmee.” 
And he left me. 

I spent the day in putting my affairs as straight as a soldier can under such 
circumstances. When night came, I gave imperative orders for silence and lights 
out; then sent for Dennis. 

“T’ll_ just whistle the ‘Boyne Watther’ to myself afure we start, if you don’t 
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object, an’ then the ‘ Wearin’ of the Green’: it isn’t a time to be partial to one 
side or t’other, sor, and I’ll take in all Ireland that way.” 

When the fellow had done with his whistling, he came towards me. 

“I’ve me carbine loaded, as is yours: we'll see what turns up.” 

I grasped his hand for a moment, and, like Cornwallis, we went forward into 
the darkness and silence. 


IV. 
‘THE watch wore slowly away. The afternoon had been close and oppressive, and 
towards evening a storm had come and gone. Now and again a sheet of lightning 
made the dark like day ; but towards midnight, to our chagrin, the occasional beacon 
disappeared, and the clouds hung heavy, close and low. 

Again the stillness of the previous night was repeated, and, in spite of myself, 
I felt my nerves twitch as the midnight hour passed. We kept up our marches 
in turn. 

At about a quarter-past twelve something grazed my cheek, and I raised my 
hand hastily to ward it off. I felt sure, from its soft feel, that it had only been 
the wing of a night moth; yet, when Dennis returned to my side a minute after- 
wards, I mentioned this little incident. ‘The orderly felt the tension of our anxious 
watch as much as I did. 

“It may have been a moth, and it may have been 
stopped. 

“ Been what, Dennis?” I demanded. 

“T don’t know,” he answered thoughtfully. “Perhaps you'll think it a queer 
idea of mine to ask ye the favour, sor, but have ye ahny objection to tyin’ this 
end of thread about your left wrist? The other end is tied to mine, and I’ve 
measured the length: the thread is about taut when we’re ten paces apart. The 
night is as black as a black goat: if one of us was to disappear suddin like, t’other 
‘ud know it in a rat’s whisper of time. A minit—ay, or a quarter of one—may be 
vallible to the one that’s taken. It’s worth while, sor, if ye don’t mind: the thread 
won’t take up much room.” 

More to satisfy the man’s whim than for any other reason, I did as he asked. 
The time went slower still after that; for, with our ears strained to catch the 
slightest sound, we did not converse. 

It came to be my turn to walk from where Dennis stood. Reaching the allotted 
distance of ten paces, I stood still a moment, and made a survey as well as I could. 
Nothing was visible in the small field of vision which was to be had from there. 
Stay! Was there something yonder a little darker than the night? No; it was my 
fancy: my imagination was running riot. 

At that moment I felt a slight pull on the thread about my wrist; then, feeling with 
my right hand, I found the thread was broken. A yard of it or so hung down. Still 
there was that extraordinary silence. I ran instantly to where I had left Dennis 
a minute before. It seemed impossible—incredible : the man was gone. 

I shouted, “ Dennis! Dennis!” but no answer came—not the faintest sound of 
one. I raised my carbine and fired into the air, with the object of rousing the camp, 
No sound followed as I touched the trigger. 1 struck one of my remaining matches, 
and saw, to my dismay, that the cartridge had been withdrawn. 

I wiped the beads of perspiration from my forehead with the back of my hand; 
then ran forward, still calling—calling out the orderly’s name. Not a sound ensued : 
the world might have been dead eternally. I found the place where Dennis had 
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stood, going back to do so. Again I struck another match, and looked for the 
man’s trail: the way he had marched was to be seen, but nothing else. I followed 
it, but it ended in a sandy mass of untrodden soil. I went back to the starting- 
place: it was plain there were signs neither of man nor beast having passed there, 
forward or backward. Without losing further time, I went on ahead as straight as 
I could. Fifteen paces in front [ stumbled over something. I laid an eager hand 
upon it: it was the orderly’s carbine. I flung my own away, and pulled the 
trigger of the other: there was no sound. ‘Treachery in camp as well as out, I 
thought, as again I went forward. I had no ammunition at all; for, after finding 
my own carbine empty, I had opened my pouch to take from it a ball-cartridge, 
only to find that some pieces of stone had been substituted by a cunning hand. 

I hastily fetched a lantern from my tent, and carefully searched the ground. 
Within a few yards of the spot where I discovered the orderly’s carbine, I found, 
for the first time, footmarks. The one fact which forced itself upon my mind was 
that Dennis had been lifted off his feet and transferred a distance of twenty yards. 
I knew that Thugs could perform such a feat, and my opinion was that he and 
the others were in the power of a gang of such men. 

[ followed the footmarks I had discovered. I concluded that three men were 
concerned in the adventure. Two had carried the captive, and a third had walked 
by the prisoner’s side. ‘Three tracks of naked feet ran across the sand—one close 
to the other, as of one man walking behind his companion, the third being a 
little to the left of the double track. 

It was easy to see that the prisoner 
was struggling for liberty, for in places 
the track assumed a zigzag. 

For three hours or more I fol- 
lowed, doggedly tracking the captive 
and captors ; and yet, hasten as I did, 
getting no nearer to them. At last 
the track passed up a long cleft 
between some rocky ground, and there 
suddenly disappeared. Eagerly I ex- 
amined the rocks around. Had they 
been scaled? Had the fellows dis- 
covered that they were being pursued, 
and tricked me ? 

I climbed a projecting scarp, and, 
holding on with one hand, raised my 
lantern. Nothing but the precipitous 
rocks could I discover. I climbed 
down and determined to go on to the 
end of the passage between the rocks. 
The storm broke once more as I 
passed on, an: my lantern went out ; 
but, aided by the lightning flashes, I 
went resolutely on and on. 

Rising before me I saw, at last, 
the lofty, carved front of a temple, 
over the spacious entrance of which 
was grotesquely represented the god worshipped within. I passed over 
the portal and through the outer court, to find myself viewing one of 
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the strangest scenes I have ever witnessed. In the centre of the temple was a 
huge image of the Monkey God, Hanuman. Made of reddish stone, its every 
feature distorted and ‘repulsive, the stone god looked down with great ruby eyes 
upon the assembled body of worshippers. Had there been no other light than 
that of the incessant, terrific lightning, even this would have enabled me to see 
all that passed. 

A pujaree or priest, with scarcely a vestige of clothing upon his body, which 
was smeared with some ochreous compound, stood before the idol, beseeching favour 
for the prostrate worshippers. So wildly fanatic and so frenzied did he become, 
that I almost drew back and ran from the temple in horror. Indeed, 
I had half determined to do so, and was glancing towards the 
door from where the shadow of a pillar hid me from view, 
when I saw enter a procession of worshippers, following two 
pujarees who bore between them the body of a victim. 
It was neither that of Cornwallis nor Dennis; and, 
much as my eyes revolted at the sight, I could 
not turn away, but looked on with a strange 
fascination. 

The body was that of either Hallon or 
Smith, the two soldiers who had pre- 
viously disappeared. All over it were 
marks of violence. ‘The neck was 
broken, and the body had _ been 
rubbed with foon-kam, or red powder, < 
while the forehead was bound with 74 
the skin of a spotted snake. “4 

Closer I kept within the shadow, 
as near me _ the _ procession 
passed, making a_ circuit of 
the temple within, bee 4 
fore offering the body 
to the idol of 
Hanuman. 

There, the 
three pujarees 
made an offer- 
ing of the 
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Hanuman. I listened intently. Knowing the language, I thought that in their 
zeal some mention might be made of the other victims or prisoners. 

Low and weird the chant began, mingled with cries from the worshippers at 
times. I caught the meaning of part of the chant: 



































“ Sunjeeva Raya! Great Monkey God! Behold we give! 
Seize / seize and slay! Indra rides upon thee / 
Smite! smite hin! Awful in power, approach ! 
Ten thousand times the spell ts uttered / 
Help! help that the redcoat English fail ! 
Take! take! Six shall we slaughter! Six! 
Two are thine, one this and one before! 
Two more have we sprinkled! Seize and slay! 
Fast have we them within thy Temple! Smite! 
With black goat milk have we whitened them ! 
They are thine to devour at dawn! Await! 
Hanuman! We thee, thee adjure! Help! O help!” 


Then the worshippers rose ; and the three pujarees, drawing uncouth figures upon 
the stone flags of the temple, trod them in mazy ways, followed by all those who 
were before the idol of the Monkey God. Again they passed in procession round 
the temple ; then went through the portal, closing the great gate with a clang. 

Whether I should succeed in finding the men I sought, I knew not. From the 
exhortation to Hanuman I gathered that they were somewhere fast prisoners in the 
temple. I had little hope, even should they be alive, of our ultimate escape, for 
there was no egress from the temple, save by the great fast-closed gate. ‘That, not 
the strength of twenty men could move, I knew, as, for a minute after the worshippers 
had departed, I stood regarding it. 

{ made a careful tour of the temple, but could see no place where prisoners or 
victims could be concealed. With the stock of Dennis’ rifle*1 sounded the walls: 
they were solid; it was only too apparent. 

I tried the stone slabs of the floor. One of them gave out a hollow sound. I 
flung myself down beside it, and tried to move the mass from its position. The 
task was beyond my strength. I dug at it with bleeding fingers, till a faintness 
came over me, but with no result. ‘There was a hollow space beneath it—of that 
I was convinced. ‘Then it occurred to me to knock upon the slab of stone to see 
if any answer were returned. Thrice I tapped, and waited. 

Whether I had given some secret sign or not in so doing, to this day I have 
never discovered ; but slowly and cautiously I saw the stone raised, and the evil 
face of a pujaree peered forth. 

By the merest chance I saw the brown paw of the fellow in the interstice 
before his face appeared, and accordingly I darted away. Apparently the pujaree 
was not satisfied with his casual survey ; and, probably thinking that some worshipper 
was accidentally left a prisoner in the temple, he slowly drew himself up, let the 
great slab fall into its place, and then advanced till he stood under the great swinging 
lamp before the Monkey God. Still he failed to see me; and after a few minutes’ 
stay, during which he called to whoever was within the temple to come to his side, 
he went back to where the stone slab was. 

As the pujaree stooped down to give the signal which I had accidentally given, 
I seized him by the neck, and, dragging him from the slab, turned the fellow over 
and planted my right knee upon his chest. I held his throat fast, so that he could 
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not cry out, for on that my life depended ; and, putting my face close to the pujaree’s 
distorted visage, I asked : 

“ Where are the two living Sahibs? Speak true, or you shall die!” 

He held up his hand: in token that he would answer; but I still clung to} his 
throat till I thought he: was too exhausted to make an outcry—then I let go. my 
grip, but still pinned him to the temple floor. 

He muttered in broken English, to my surprise: 

“Pujaree show—let him get up. Hanuman want six slain, then Sepoy rising 
succeed. The two alive! Come see!” 

I let him get to his feet, and took from his belt a couple of dangerous-looking 
knives. He went straight towards the image of Hanuman, and, touching a spring 
of some kind, the front of what appeared to be a solid block of stone beneath the 
god gave way. Dragging the pujaree with me I rushed in, and found Cornwallis 
and Dennis lying there, bound and helpless. The frightened pujaree unfastened 
their bonds at my bidding ; then, when they were out of their strange place: of’ con- 
finement, we bound the pujaree and flung him down upon the stone floor, closing 
the base of the image upon him. 

I heard from Cornwallis and Dennis exactly the same story. A: noose: had fallen 
from above them as they stood sentry: it was drawn taut, and: each’ had been 
violently jerked off his feet for some distance, then conveyed by. three pujarees: to 
the temple. There the rites performed over victims devoted to Hanuman’ had 
been carried out; and then they were thrust beneath the image to await the dawn, 
when they were to be sacrificed, and so complete four of the six victims» which 
Hanuman, the Monkey God, was not likely to get, if we escaped to spread the 
news of what was going on. 

“We are fast enough in this temple,” said Cornwallis to me after some. con- 
versation, as we stood surveying the gate; “the only chance of escape we have will 
be when these fanatics come at dawn, as you say they intend. We will get close 
to the door and take them by surprise. In the confusion’ we:may escape, if we 
are not overwhelmed by numbers. 

“They ochred us and sprinkled us with milk, sor,” said Dennis, with a comical 
attempt at dignity. “Af ye ’ull lend me one av them knives, I’ll help the Monkey 
God to the six men he wants with all the liberality of an English Christmas party.” 

I passed my carbine to Cornwallis, and then gave one of the knives to Dennis, 
keeping the other in case I needed it. 

Anxiously we waited for the dawn that was to free us, or to, be_ the, last we 
should ever see. ies 

We kept close to the temple door ; but when at last the wines and the devotees 
began to enter the building, they came by way of the stone. slab, and hot by the 
temple gate. 

For a moment we bent our heads together for a hurried discussion and then, 
each: upon the heels of the other, ran helter skelter across the temple floor and made 
for the steps up which the worshippers were coming. 

Dennis reached the opening first, and dashed down, scattering the astonished 
devotees for a moment. They quickly saw how matters stood, and as Cornwallis 
leapt down the steps, with a smart movement they flung the stone down, leaving me 
with them alone. 

For a few brief seconds I stood at bay, slashing for dear life at the maddened 
faces of the horde about me. Then the ponderous stone was pushed up from 
beneath, and Cornwallis, looking more like a demon than a man, caught me up and 
dragged me away down the steps, the stone falling close upon me. 

VoL. VIIT.—No. 33. II 
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“Cornwallis went first, laying about him with the stock of his carbine." 
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I shall remember the dash we made down those stairs as long as I live. With 
every weapon they could seize in their haste we were opposed, as foot by foot we 
thrust ourselves forward and our foes backward. We got to the bottom of the steps 
with only a few slight wounds, and then, with a rush, we took the passage that lay 
before us. It had no door; had there been one, my account of the pujaree’s plot 
would never have been written. 

We were pursued right down the passage by those we passed, while others faced 
us and barred the way. Cornwallis went first, and, laying about him with the stock 
of his carbine, cleared us a path, while we turned about and kept back the pursuing 
horde as we retreated. 

We got outside at last, and, the devotees disputing the way no longer, we ran 
at full speed across some rising ground. 

Our enemies gave up the chase at last—all but one of the pujarees, who seemed 
frantic at our escape. He persistently followed us, till Dennis, who had some ball 
cartridges in his pouch, loaded the carbine he had taken from the Colonel’s hand, 
since it was his own, and took aim at the pujaree. The shot took the fellow in the 
head, and he fell. Dennis went back to look at the dead pujaree, then caught us up : 

*‘T said at the first, and I stuck to it, that Lutt Tuchmee was at the bottom of 
the mess, Colonel. It’s plain I’m right—the vultures will tear him to pieces ; for the 
pujaree I’ve just picked off is that same Tuchmee.” 

One little detail I must mention further: A very estimable native cook, Colonel 
Cornwallis’ special pride, suddenly disappeared from our company when we returned 
to canvas. He turned up again at Lucknow, and paid, at the end of a gun, for 
his ill-timed treachery, when he combined the culinary art with the abstraction of 
cartridges from our carbines, and the substituting of stones for some rounds of 
ball cartridge. He had other accounts to settle besides, which even the excellence 
of his former curries did not altogether counterbalance. 
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PINERO’Ss NEW PLay— 


ECHEGARAY’S PLAYS—A NEW SHORT STORY WRITER—HOW TO WRITE FICTION— Two 


WITTY WOMEN—THREE WOMAN POETs. 


NGLISH literature is poorest in critics. 
Our welcome of a good critic should 
therefore be warmer than our welcome 
of a creator. As yet Walter Bagehot has 
had but scant recognition, but the issue 
by Messrs. Longman of his “ Literary, Bio- 
graphical and Economical Studies,” in cheap 
but handsome form, will probably do some- 
thing towards repairing the blunder which, 
as his editor Mr. R. H. Hutton rightly claims, 
English taste made in passing over these 
remarkable essays. Where, except in 
Hazlitt, shall we find so much sanity, insight, 
sympathy, catholicity and humour? And 
even more than Hazlitt, Bagehot managed 
to transcend the purely literary standpoint. 
Hazlitt, though he preferred the conversation 
of outsiders to that of men of letters, who are 
apt to mistake the world of words for the 
world of things, was a painter when he was 
not writing on writing or speculating on 
metaphysics. But Bagehot was a man of 
business—a banker, who saw the poetic side 
of affairs ; he rode to hounds, aspired un- 
successfully to Parliament, and built barricades 


in Paris, though in an amateur and elegant 
way. Such original thinking as he did was 
purely scientific: he edited 7he Economist 
and made contributions to Political Economy ; 
he analysed that curious growth “The 
English Constitution,” and in “ Physics and 
Politics” he applied Darwinism to sociology. 
As a young man, studying at University 
College, London, he was attracted equally 
by the Humanities and “ the Mathematics.” 
All this makes a fine equipment for the critic. 
Matthew Arnold, though he touched real life 
through his Inspectorship of schools, was 
hampered by a certain academic supercilious- 
ness, and still more by his own prophetic 
side. Bagehot had more sympathy with 
“the young barbarians all at play.” “A 
fresh wind was felt blowing through his 
earlier literary efforts,’ says Mr. Hutton, 
“as though he had been thinking in the 
saddle.” Just as in his “ Lombard Street ” 
and other works he approached science with 
a literary gaiety, so he approached literature 
with a scientific seriousness. He was a 
sensible English banker and man of the 
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world, with an eastern window opening on 
the imaginative and the mystic. He did not 
sit in his library like a literary fakir, but 
came to it from the saddle and the counting- 
house, and thus he avoided “the fallacies 
of the cave” though knowing its passwords. 
“Professed students are not generally 
suspected of common sense,” he wrote, but 
no jury could have declared him innocent. 
The ripe experience of the world which 
found expression in his “ Biographical 
Studies” of Peel and Brougham, Gladstone 
and Bolingbroke, enabled him to envisage 
each literary phenomenon as the expression 
of a temperament, and thus to be in part 
a precursor of Pater. And while he thus 
exposed the particular in the general, he was 
equally careful to reveal the general in the 
particular ; to treat criticism not as the mere 
ipse dixit of the judge, giving verdicts without 
reasons, but as a science depending on 
general conceptions and on laws of taste 
having their justification in psychology. 
And then Bagehot had humour, which is the 
very last quality a critic can afford to lack, 
and the very first he usually does lack. All 
these ingredients went to make delightful 
literary pudding, and the plums are too 
plentiful to count. Let us pick a few. 
Swift was “a detective in a dean’s wig: 
a spy on beaming smiles and a common 


informer against genial enjoyment: his 
whole essence was a soreness against 


mortality.” There is nothing of this 
misanthropy in Bagehot, cynical though he 
could be at times, with that malicious 
shrewdness of the man of the world. Of 
Malthus, he tells us in his “Economic 
Studies” that he was the son of “a certain 
Mr. David Malthus, who was a friend and 
correspondent of Rousseau and one of his 
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executors. This gentleman had adopted 
all Rousseau’s ideas of the perfectibility of 
man, and the speed with which he would 
improve if he were only left to himself and 
set free from the chains of ancient custom.” 
He educated his clever son Robert with 
great care, and doubtless communicated 
to him, in season and out of season, his 
favourite ideas. “At any rate, Robert grew 
up with a proper antipathy to them.” The 
Malthusian doctrine in its crudest form 
Bagehot characterises as “an apparatus for 
destroying cheerfulness.” The pious Shake- 
spearean commentator, Dr. Ulrici, he calls a 
“very learned and illegible writer” who 
“ considers the Midsummer Night's Dream 
to be a specimen of the lay or amateur 


sermon.” Bagehot’s fun is everywhere: 
it is a long passage that has no 
humorous turn. Of Dickens, that other 
humourist, he says, “Dickens describes 


London like a special correspondent for 
posterity.” It is wonderful how judicially 
he dissects Dickens, though, when he wrote, 
Dickens dominated the world. He touches 
the defect of Scott in saying that he could 
not have understood Shelley ; that he himself 
understood Shelley he demonstrates by a fine 
analysis of the poet’s temperament and of his 
capacity for love. “ Passion, to be enduring, 
must be many-sided. Shelley's woman is a 
lady whose arms are white, whose mind is 
sympathising, whose soul is beautiful... . 
She is a being to be loved in a single moment 
with eager eyes and gasping breath ; but you 
feel that in that moment you have seen the 
whole.” He is equally at home at the other 
pole of psychology—witness his verdict on 
the sceptical Tory. “In times of convulsion 
the philosophicscepticism—the ever-question- 
ing hesitation of Hume and Montaigne— 
becomes allied to the stupidest and crudest 
acquiescence in the present and concrete 


world.” Of Whiggism Lk. 
he says that it is “not <4 

a creed but a charac- ) 
ter,” and in the dictum 


“the way to keep up 
old customs is to enjoy 
old customs,” he gives 
the recipe for conserv- 
ing Conservatism. Nor 
is the child’s mind a 
mystery to him: by a 
happy reference to it 
—quite remarkable in 
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those days that knew not Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett nor Miss Isabel Fry—he accounts 
for Hartley Coleridge. A man who was 
the antithesis of a child—Goethe—he yet 
finds lacking in something of that naive 
zest which Shakespeare never lost. Goethe 
“thought he was equal to moving in any 
description of society, and he was equal to 
it; but then on that exact account he 
was absorbed by none.” And yet was it not 
Goethe who said whatever was not de- 
scribed with love was not worth describing? 
Shakespeare was always the lover rather 
than the student, as Bagehot illustrates by 
comparing the Puritan Milton’s scholarly 
“Dutch garden” treatment of Nature with 
the “native wood-notes wild” which ex- 
pressed the Elizabethan’s enjoyment of her. 
And who has laid a surer finger on the flaw 
in “ Paradise Lost,” on the perishable part 
of that immortal poem, than Bagehot when 
he points out that the theme is not a rebellion 
against internal and immutable spiritual laws, 
but against an arbitrary external edict? 
Whether hediscourseson Fancy and Imagina- 
tion, or contrasts the Classic with the Romantic 
or Experience with Reading ; whether he 
holds forth on the Uncertainty of History in 
order to censure Macaulay’s cocksureness, 
or analyses the English versus the French 
Genius apropos of Béranger, Bagehot is 
always readable and often stimulating. The 
mere title of one of his essays—“ Words- 
worth, Tennyson and Browning, or Pure, 
Ornate and Grotesque Art in Poetry”—holds 
in solution more true criticism than many an 
article. Yes, of all the people who looked 
at life in the old solid British way, Bagehot 
is perhaps the least insular and the most 
intelligible and helpful to this our day of 
dissolving views. 





”: AKEN as a whole the universe is 

absurd. There seems an unalterable 
contradiction between the human mind and 
its employments. How can a sou/ be a mer- 
chant? What relations to an immortal being 
have the price of linseed, the fall of butter, the 
tare on tallow or the brokerage on hemp? 
Can an undying creature debit cash expenses 
and charge for carriage paid?” This whimsy 
of Bagehot’s holds in essence something of the 
underlying significance of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
new fantasia, The Wonderful Visit, published 
by the artistic house of Dent. The visitor is 


an angel, whose visits, instead of being few 
and far between, are continuous ; for he has 
fallen out of a symphony into this vexed 
pinfold, and been mistaken for a new bird 
by a Vicar who is more ornithologist than 
= < theologian, ’Tis 

ae an excellent 

a figure, that of the 

g 7? Clergyman, who shoots an 

angel unawares; and in the 
presentation of the Vicar and of the 
narrow society over whose spiritual 
destinies he presides, Mr. Wells has 

shown more of the novelist’s faculty 

than was evident from the 7Z7me 
Machine, though for the rest I cannot 

agree with those who think he has 
bettered that brilliant handling of an old 
theme. There is certainly no more novelty 
in this theme than in that: to satirise our 
social life through the medium of a strange 
visitor to whom it has to be explained 
has occurred to many since Goldsmith 
brought his philosophic Chinee to England. 
To bring out its sordidness and vapidity 
is easy enough, though Mr. Wells must 
be credited with having conceived a more 
excellent way by making these stand out 
in bold relief against the radiant figure 
of an angel, awkward and _ misprised, 
patronised by Society ladies, abused by 
drunkards, and vocally recommended by 
street-urchins to get his hair cut. Tried by 
that ideal standard, our common life seems 
foolish enough. And yet the satire, telling 
and humorous as it is in places, is cheap 
at the best. It is practically summed up in 
that sentence of Bagehot’s on the eternal 
discordance between soul and body, the 
greatness of our imaginings and the pitiful- 
ness of our estate. And a deeper analysis 
reveals a certain unfairness about Mr. Wells’ 
scarification of poor mortality. For his Angel 
—not the Sunday-school or limelit Angei, 
as he is careful to explain, but the Angel of 
the Italian masters-—is after all the creation 
of that very humanity which is the subject of 
the satire: this figure, strong, splendid and 
serene, stands for its ideals—its ideals of 
Beauty of form and spirit—and these ideals 
have only been attained by disengaging from 
the concrete world of actual humanity what- 
ever it had of beauty, and neglecting the 
dross. Wherefore, when this artistic ideal 
is set against the rude reality—when this 
polished golden vessel is set against the 
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clayey ore from which it was withdrawn— 
what wonder if the latter cannot confront the 
comparison? ’Tis dwarfing Frankenstein 
by the monster himself has created. And 
even a world of ageless angels, lapped in 
symphonies and bowered in roses, might 
seem as ridiculous under analysis as this 
parish of small things disfigured by death 
and pain. Mr. Wells redeems his conception, 
however, in transfiguring it at the close by a 
flash of deeper significance. The wonderful 
visitor “plays the fiddle like an angel.” 
Mr. Wells’ efforts to explain the emotional 
effect of the performance are perhaps neither 
intelligible nor musicianly, but at any rate 
the angel plays at the same time upon the 
heartstrings of the pretty housemaid, who, 
when the vicarage takes fire, plunges into 
the flames to rescue the violin. “For a 
moment the angel stood staring. Then in 
a flash he saw it all, saw this grim little 
world of battle and cruelty transfigured in a 
splendour that outshone the Angelic Land, 
suffused suddenly and insupportably glorious 
with the wonderful light of Love and Self- 
sacrifice. He gave a strange cry, and before 
any one could stop him was running towards 
the burning building.” And so he perished 
—to point the true moral of the book, “ /a 
vraie vérité” concerning the satire. But so 
sketchily and disproportionately has Mr. 
Wells indicated what I take to be the real 
significance of his book that I scarcely wonder 
that purblind critics have complained of the 
“unhappy ending.” Mr. Wells, on the other 
hand, may perhaps think I seek “ mdz a 
guatorze heures” if, in a folk-lorist spirit, I 
point out that his Wonderful Visitor is only 
another variant of the Buddha Legend. What 
is the angel after all but another Gautama, 
a prince reared in a secluded Paradise, 
escaping into the human world of pain and 
penury to learn the sordid truth of things 
and yet their sublime significance? And the 
Vicar, who coaches him in life, is only the 
Hermit Barlaam in his latest incarnation. 


HERE is no such flash of final trans- 
figuration to redeem the unloveliness 

of Mr. Pinero’s new play, Zhe Benefit of 
the Doubt. It isa world of mean wriggling 
creatures from off which he unrolls the stone. 
Mr. Pinero has given us the great realistic 
play I have always asked for—the play with- 
out coincidences, without limelit heroics and 
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posturing principals, the fusion of tragedy 
and humour, pathos and farce, as the great 
master, Life, fuses them; the play with 
character-creation and character-evolution— 
and still I am not happy now I have got 
it. And, on the other hand, those who had 
always found the stock drama satisfying, 
with all its artificialities and absurdities, and 
who had recoiled from Ibsen as parochial 
and sordid, have thrown up their caps for 
Mr. Pinero’s naturalism, squalid though it be. 
Perhaps ¢hat is why I am not happy: it is 
annoying to have the spoils of victory calmly 
appropriated by the enemy. Time was when 
I was one of the apostles of Barrie; I 
preached to passers-by the quaintness of his 
humour, the searchingness of his pathos. 
Do I not recollect informing a prominent 
dramatic critic, when Barrie was just be- 
ginning to be heard across the footlights, 
that Barrie was to be vead, that he was a man 
of letters? And did not that dramatic critic 
—the other night, at a premiére—ask me: 
“ Have you read Barrie?” Of course I said 
“No,” with such scorn in my voice that he 
moved away meditating on literary jealousies. 
And, in fact, | am annoyed with the Barrie- 
olatry of to-day; and soon I fear I shall 
turn against my Pinero too, especially if I 
continue to hear of his superiority to Ibsen. 
Not that Ibsen has not degenerated sadly in 
his last two plays, The Master Builder and 
Little Eyolf; but considering his splendid 
record not only as a social dramatist but as 
a poet, I think we might still give him the 














benefit of the doubt. Ibsen's characters are 
“ parochial,” we hear, and Pinero’s presum- 
ably “universal.” If so, Ibsen universalises 
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the parochial, and Pinero parochialises the 
universal. Those who glibly accuse the 
Norwegian of provincialism forget how largely 
he has lived in great centres—in Rome, in 
Dresden, in Munich. Pinero’s people inhabit 
the four-mile radius from Charing Cross, and 
bring across the footlights all the depressing 
reality of their narrow lives, wherein comfort 
does duty for blessedness and conventions 
serve for ideals, If “It’s pretty but is it 
Art?” is the devil’s question, then “It’s 
ugly but is it Art?” should be the Angel's. 
‘Tis a vastly clever and tensely dramatic 
study of a jealous woman, and of a weak, ill- 
bred, but good woman—this Pinero play, 
whose production is such a feather in the 
cap of Mr. Comyns Carr, and such an epoch 
in the history of the Comedy Theatre. There 
is nature in every line, even in those humours 
which daringly intertwine with the tragic 
moments. And yet I feel that there is a 
want, that Achilles has his vulnerable point, 
and I must needs grope about till I lay 
finger on it. It does not lie in such small 
defects as carping criticism might insist on, 
nor even in the fact that in the last two acts 
there are moments that drag. It lies deeper 
—in the very essence of the play. This piece 
is Vivisection, but is it Art? I take itasa 
postulate that the aim of Art must be the 
Beautiful. Now, the Beautiful does not mean 
the Pretty—even so sensuous a poet as 
Keats wrote “ Beauty is Truth.” The emotion 
of the Beautiful is in fact aroused by many 
stimuli, There is some common quality 
in a sunset, an heroic deed, and a nocturne 
by Chopin, in virtue of which we call all 
three Beautiful. Life not being full enough 
of the Beautiful, we have, to parody Burke, 
called in a new world of Art to redress the 
balance of the old. Art is beautiful or it is 
nothing. If Zhe Benefit of the Doubt is Art, 
then it must have in it somewhere some 
species of that quality which calls up in us 
the emotion of the Beautiful. Where is this 
quality? Certainly not in the subject-matter 
—the sequel of a divorce case. The episode 
is on too lowa plane to effect the Aristotelian 
kdOapois, the “purification by pity and 
terror.” And not in the characters. For, 
apart from the Bishop’s wife, herself a con- 
ventional soul enough, there is scarcely a 
gleam of spirituality in all the crew. Con- 
ceding even the veracity of Mr. Pinero’s 
report, and admitting that it is the function 
of comedy to throw a search-light upon mean 
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lives, it is questionable whether some spiritual 
dramatis persona—even Mr. Wells’ Wonder- 
ful Visitor—might not have afforded artistic 


relief. Again, just as the chemist converts 
coal-tar into lovely dyes, so the artist may 
irradiate a mean theme by his handling. 
Thackeray was at times sordid enough in 
his subject-matter. Wherein, then, lies his 
Beauty? In his style, in the marvellous 
English that dignifies all he touches, as the 
brush-work of a great Dutch painter dignifies 
potsand pans. Flaubert’s Madame Bovary is 
as ignoble a creature as Mrs. Tanqueray, but 
then oh /a belle chute du phrase! No meaner 
company was ever gathered together than 
the personages of Ben Jonson's Volpone. 
But what redeems that? Again the beauty 
of the language—poetry this time—the music 
whose first notes are struck at the rise of the 
curtain in the miser’s lines : 

** Good morning to the day ; and next, my gold !— 

Open the shrine that I may see my saint.” 


Gissing is grey enough, and he has not 
even beauty of style to gild the greyness 
withal. Wherein then lies Gissing’s beauty ? 
In his own pity, in his own irony, uncon- 
sciously communicated to his subject-matter, 
and so fused with it that, like most novels 
that find the life of the poor so terrible, his 
books are merely long-drawn lyrics express- 
ing the sense left upon his own soul by the 
long unlovely thoroughfares. Who more 
sordid at times than Ibsen in his social plays, 
his gift of music wilfully laid aside, his 
language bald and realistic? Wherein con- 
sists his beauty? In the ideas underlying 
and informing his plays, which are not mere 
objective slices cut raw out of life, but ex- 
positions of some unifying thought. It is such 
a thought that saves Mr. Jerome’s new play 
from artistic failure. For The Rise of Dick 
Halward, though it is built on as rubbishy 
a foundation of coincidences and artifices as 
any at which its author has 
mocked in Stageland, yet 
develops a beautiful archi- 
tectural idea in its structure. 
A woman’s ¢& 

love that 
thought 
itself mer- 
cenary, but 
which,when 
its fee was offered, found itself shame- 
stricken, and which rose to heights of 














sacred devotion to console poverty and guilt ; 
a man’s honour lost for love and regained 
by sacrifice of love—a theme like this of Mr. 
Jerome's unifies and dignifies his drama. But 
in Mr. Pinero’s new play there is no underlying 
idea: he is as objective as Shakespeare, as 


austerely detached as Flaubert. He says 
nothing, he merely exhibits. There are who 
consider this attitude the finest and rarest, 
the greatest art being to conceal not only 
art but the artist. And it is the attitude 
which comes naturally to the dramatist, who 
has not the novelist’s temptation to draw up 
his arm-chair like Fielding and gossip with 
his audience. If the dramatist wants to 
come into the world he has created, he can 
only do so by breathing his spirit into his 
personages. This Pinero has not done: 
that opportunity of introducing the Beautiful 
he discards. There remains only to him 
beauty of language, but as he is aiming after 
the realistic, that must be sacrificed too. 
Following out my meditation to this point, I 
was fain to cry Eumka. Methought I had 
discovered a canon of dramatic art, thus 
alliteratively conceived: 4 prose photographic 
play has no artistic existence. Prose photo- 
graphic play! Mark the three words. For 
an it be not prose, there is the redeeming 
Beauty of language ; and if it be not photo- 
graphic, there is the Beauty of the underlying 
conception ; and if it be not a play but a 
novel, there is either the Beauty of the style 
or of the author’s own attitude. But then I 
suddenly remembered me of an appalling 
omission, that made my analysis like unto 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
The acting! I had forgotten all about that 
possibility of Beauty. And yet a play, as 
Ruskin would put it, is primarily an acted 
thing. A piece of music has no existence 
unless when performed, for even musicians 
who read it mentally, translate the funny 
lines and dots into sound. If a play has 
more of independent existence than a piece 
of music, it is only because there may be a 
quality of Beauty in the mere words or in the 
underlying intellectual conception. But if 
these possibilities of Beauty are rejected, the 
play becomes reduced to the parasitic level 
of the piece of music. It has no independent 
existence, it can only live by the actor’s 
breath. Wherefore my discovered canon is 
not annihilated, merely modified: A Prose 
Photographic Play has no artistic existence 
off the stage. The Beauty of Mr. Pinero’s 
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play lies, then, in the opportunities it affords 
to actors for the display of their beautiful 
Art. Its fine qualities of craftsmanship and 
veracity | have already indicated ; but what 
lifts it into Art is its inherent dramatic 
pictorialness. Three-fourths, if not all of the 
effectiveness of the big scene of the play, 
where the jealous wife is permitted to over- 
hear her husband’s interview with the woman 
she suspects, would be lost in the reading, 
except perhaps by a brother-dramatist. In 
fine, ’tis not a great play, but a great acting- 
play. 

And how well it is acted! Miss Winifred 
Emery, mistress alike of smiles and tears, 
shows herself a finer and subtler artist than 
many a more belauded leading lady. Save 
as the heroine of She Stoops to Conquer—a 
treasured memory—-she has scarcely ever 
been seen in a worthy part. Mr. Cyril 
Maude fills the scene—the most entertaining 
bore in Christendom; and Miss Rose 
Leclercq, who was beginning to get on the 
nerves in her one part, is happily less of 
a fine lady and more of a woman. The 
admirable Mr. Leonard Boyne is almost a 
shade too natural. How excellent a stage- 
coach is Pinero! And how delightful it is 
now to have a real live native dramatist who 
can give one new sensations !—so that to 
go to his first-nights is to re-experience ones 
boyish thrill of expectation, and to have that 
consciousness—so rare in England, and so 
frequent in the paragraphs—of assisting at 
“an artistic event.” In taking farewell of 
The Benefit of the Doubt, | begin to doubt, 
myself, whether, after all, the rare constructive 
skill, which practically achieves the Unities, 
and the all-pervasive humour should not 
likewise be counted to Pinero for Beauty. 

The two plays by José Echegaray which 
Mr. John Lane has brought out in sombre, 
stately (as it were) Castilian style are neither 
photographic nor  prose—though Mrs. 
Hannah Lynch has wisely turned the verse 
of the original into excellent English prose. 
Moreover, a big tragic conception underlies 
either, and they are instinct with dramatic 
intensity ; so that they have utilised all the 
three possibilities of the Beautiful that plays 
may hold—beauty of language, beauty of 
content, acting beauty. And yet Zhe Great 
Galeoto—the reference is of course to the 
well-known line in Dante concerning the 
loves of Francesca and Paolo : 

Galeoto fu il libro e qui lo scrisse— 
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is no heroic play: it is not placed “in old 
Madrid”; it belongs to the drama of dress- 
coats. The “great Galeoto” is a symbolic 
expression for thousand-tongued scandal— 
“these light words, these fugitive glances, 
these indifferent smiles, all these evanescent 
sounds and this trivial evil,’ as the dramatist 
himself puts it in a curiously original Pro- 
logue, “ which may be called the insignificant 
rays of the dramatic light, condensed to one 
focus, to one group, result in conflagration or 
explosion, in strife and in victims.” In this 
instance the explosion is of a new order : it 
hurls the wife away from the husband she 
loves and into the arms of the lover who 
never dreamed of love till scandal made the 
wife his mistress. And thus is Scandal the 
eponymous hero of the play—invisible, but 
all-pervasive—the lovers’ go-between (as 
Galeoto was ’twixt Lancelot and Guinevere), 
“the great Galeoto.” Only less impressive 
is Folly or Saintliness, whose theme is the 
incarceration of an over-conscientious man 
as a lunatic—a modern Don Quixote, un- 
illumined by any gleam of the humour of 
Cervantes. Gloomy indeed is the genius 
of Echegaray, who in EZ Hijo de Don Juan 
has given.us a ghastlier play than even its 
prototype, Ghosts. Mrs. Lynch supplies a 
brilliant and impartial criticism of Echegaray, 
his merits and limitations. He has, indeed, 
much of that stern hidalgic quality which we 
associate with the Don—all black velvet and 
plumes—and little of the homelier Spaniard, 
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the creature of humorous proverbs, incar- 
nated in Sancho Panza. But dark is the 
true complexion of the Spanish soul: a 
sombre race, melancholy has marked them 
for its own. Melancholy and medizval— 
that is your “end-of-the-century” Spaniard 
still. And yet it was the 
melancholy and medi- SQ 
zval Spaniard who gave 
Europe the comedy of 
farcical intrigue. In the 
last analysis, Charley's 
Aunt comes not from 
Brazil, but from Brazil's 
mother-country. 
Beauty, distinction 
and vividness are the 
notes struck in the first few pages of “ The 
Youth of Parnassus,” by Logan Pearsall 
Smith, Messrs. Macmillan’s latest discovery, 
and the artist's hand never once falters 
throughout. Such sense of style and form, 
such chastity and austerity of execution, 
are rare in any language; and outside 
Hawthorne I know not where in our own 
tongue to look for a story so restrained, so 
suggestive, so poetic as that which leads off 
this volume. If only the rest had been as good, 
I should scarcely have hesitated to welcome 
a master of fiction, sprung fully armed like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. Not that 
the’prentice hand is visible anywhere ; but 
the other stories lack this dignity of theme, 
and too often suggest carving on cherry 
stones. They are all about Oxford—not the 
boating, proctor-baiting Oxford of popular 
novelists, but the Oxford of Matthew Arnold : 
“ Beautiful city ! so venerable, so lovely... 
steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of 
the Middle Age.” It is this Oxford which 
proves so fatal to “the youth of Parnassus,” 
Eliaphet Sutton, native of Parnassus City, 
sent out by the local Methodists to assimilate 
Oxford culture and bring it captive to the 
Mississippi valley. Alas ! it is Oxford culture 
that assimilates him, like the tiger that “ re- 
turned from the ride with the rider inside 
and a smile on the face of the tiger.” Mr. 
Grant Allen, if I remember aright, treated 
some such tragedy among the Muggletonians. 
But he did not treat it like this—as a back- 
ground for an exquisite contrast between his 
country, which, as Bourget puts it, has dis- 
pensed with time ; between the crude, .raw 


























life of Parnassus —its college “a rather gaunt 
farm-building, standing in a ploughed field 
among a few new-planted trees”—and the 
mellow antiquity of the English University. 
“ Going to the window, he opened the lattice 
and leaned out into the night. Cool, fresh 
and dark was the air that breathed on his 
face, while blue and vague before him under 
the white moon there grew on his sight the 
towers, the dome-like trees and shining roofs 
of Oxford—dim, romantic, and steeped in 
silence save for the even tinkle of a distant 
bell.” The charm of all this grew on him only 
gradually ; but at length he was more Oxford 
than the Oxonians, and “ the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age” had him in their 
spell. He became a Catholic. There is some- 
thing of Hawthornesque mystery in Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s handling of the tragedy : we 
hear vaguely of a girl waiting out there in 
bleak Parnassus, and of the Methodist fathers 
raging over pecuniary defalcation; and 
vaguest, yet most haunting of all, is the 
suggestion of the inner torture of this poor 
ill-balanced victim of the romantic, with a 
half-glimpse of whom passing the rest of his 
life as the monk of some old Italian shrine 
the author leaves us,—to ponder the question 
of Sutton’s friend, “ Whether there were not 
something really dangerous in the venerable 
and Gothic beauty of Oxford, a chill in the 
old shadows, an iron sound in the bells?” 
And so our author sits aloft, sane and judicial, 
a whit supercilious, viewing life—not the great 
life of the world’s ocean, but life narrow as 
the Isis. He is perched on a gargoyle, 
methinks, surveying with something of its 
grotesque cynicism the shady quadrangles, 
and watching “the young barbarians all at 
play,” intermingled with more pensive figures 
of descendants of those who, pacing the 
gardens of ancient Academes, meditated on 
the réAos and the kado-xayaddv. Him, too, 
have these obstinate questionings racked ; 
he, too, has asked what was the good of 
things, and what was the point of 
the “large, solemn, successful 
people, who were thought, and 
thought themselves, very import- 
ant” ; and if, like Leopardi, he has 
lived laborious days to express his 
sense of the futility of life, that, too, 
has been less from reason than 
from “The Will to Live,” or 
rather “The Will to Write”—the 
primal energy which, as he subtly 
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illustrates, precedes and supersedes all 
reasoning. Two young men are going down 
from Oxford, their student period at an 
end. The one is brilliant, the other Jdé¢e. 
Yet it is the successful one who finds 
himself stricken with a sudden paralysis 
of motive power—what is the point of it all? 
—while it is only when threatened with a 
petty career that the stupid young man 
awakes to the problems of life and to 
despair of the universe. This is true psy- 
chology ; but even better than the psychology 
is the humour. Delicious is the scene in 
which the poor “ young barbarian,” gay and 
airy, Lo-Ben bouncing and barking at his 
heels, betakes himself to his tutor “to talk 
things over ”—only to become aware, for the 
first time, that the world has no need for 
him, that it is going very well without him ; 
only to see his vague dreams of “work that 
isn’t too much grind and decent pay” fade 
away in the grey dawn of understanding. 
Every line of this dialogue is delightfully 
polished. Both these young men find the 
problem solved in the same way—by the 
insistent revival of those everyday desires 
which philosophy classifies, but can never 
create 

Humouk—more delicate still—is the note 
of “Idyll” and “the Optimist.” In “ Buller 
Intervening” it becomes—to our relief—a 
little broader. The author almost allows 
himself the vulgarity of a grin as he in- 
sinuates how the blasphemous Buller uncon- 
sciously misreported the mild-spoken Dean. 
In witness of how truly this is observed, I 
recall an anecdote credited to Mr. Gladstone 
in Mr. Escott’s recent book of Reminiscences, 
telling how the Duke of Cumberland reported 
Archbishop Howley, “the meekest-mouthed 
and mannered of men.” The Duke, much 
angered by a Church Rate Bill then before 
the Peers’ Committee, insisted, with an oath, 
upon the Archiepiscopal presence. Unable 
to control himself any longer, he quitted the 
Chamber in quest of the Primate ; presently 
returning with the assurance, “ It’s all right, 
my Lords! I’ve seen the Archbishop, and 
he says he'll see its promoters to —— 
before he will vote for the —— Bill.” 

It is in such little sidelights on psychology 
that Mr. Pearsall Smith seems to find 
satisfaction and delight ; and in “A Broken 
Journey” and “The Claim of the Past” he 
is even more analytical and less anecdotal 
than Mr. Henry James. “The Sub-Warden,”’ 
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on the other hand, is merely a college 
anecdote amplified, too trivial for insertion. 
On the whole an over-subtle, over-delicate 
Oxford book, without one blow straight from 
the shoulder; an intellectual food-essence 
boldly offered to a world that loves its steak 
and porter ; humour and pathos served with 





a teaspoon where a Dickens or a Scott would 
serve it with a ladle. Or if these names of 
formless writers carry no weight with our 
author, what of Maupassant? There is 
more flesh-and-blood, more observation and 
reproduction of life, in the one short story of 
Le Trou than in all this book. The work 
of a thinker and an artist in words, notable 
amid the deluge of ungrammatical thought- 
lessness, and a refreshing set-off to the 
stale old blood-and-thunder school of adult 
fiction so popular nowadays, it yet errs at 
the other extreme, is anzemic, monotonous, 
over-refined. “Dim” is a favourite word, 
and it seems suggestive; not one story 
traffics in love—and that seems suggestive 
too. If ever the author leaves Oxford—for 
intellectually he has not yet gone down—if 
ever he turns his vision on the great world 
where crude, unlettered men work and suffer, 
love and hate ; if ever he sympathises with 
great passions, and puts blood and brawn 
into his work, then we shall be sure that his 
first book is strength, and not weakness 
posing as reticence. But alas! I fear that 
over him, as over his own “ Youth of Par- 
nassus,” lies the baleful spell of culture, not 
to be undone by any 


‘* backward mutters of dissevering power.” 


An American, as his hyper-sympathy with 
Old World things would seem to suggest, 
he has imbibed more eagerly than the born 
Briton the philosophic cynicism that Oxford 
teaches natures less emotional than the 
Mississippi Methodist’s. Even for him, one 
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asks oneself, has there not been “a chill 
in the old shadows, an iron sound in the 
bells” ? 


R, PEARSALL SMITH would pro- 
i bably satisfy the anonymous author 
of “ How to Write Fiction” (Bellairs & Co.), 
a little book which I took up with a con- 
temptuous sniff (thinking of the beery scribes 
who write “Guides to Court Etiquette”) and 





laid down with respect. It is incomplete, 
inexhaustive and _ ill-written, but it is the 
most sensible treatise on the short story that 
has yet appeared in England, a country 
which has not yet realised that short-story- 
writing is an art, and a rare and fine art. 
But I look to the book less to help competent 
people than to frighten off the incompetent. 
Miss Violet Hunt is anything but incompe- 
tent, but I do think that a little reflection on 
the fact that fiction is as much an art as the 
art of painting—which gives the atmosphere 
of her new novel “A Hard Woman” (Chap- 
man & Hall)—would have saved her from 
so hybrid an art-form as she has chosen to 
give the book—part egoistic narrative, part 
impersonal narrative, and part dramatic 
dialogue. Yet I cannot deny that the whole 
leaves a single rounded impression, like an 
orange, which we get to know by touch, by 
sight, and by taste. The story of the book 
is trite enough—the artistic temperament 
married to the Philistine and craving for 
the fellow-temperament. But Mrs. Munday, 
the artist’s wife, is not only a Philistine but 
a new woman—a combination refreshingly 
original—and_ there is enough wit in the 
book to set up a school of British dramatists. 
The “local colour,” too, is done from. the 
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inside, the two artistic temperaments are 
vividly sketched in, and there is rare power 
in the climax. An amazingly clever book, 
cynical and “ up-to-date.” 

‘This last sentence will also serve (if her 
publishers please) to sum up my impressions 
of “The Impressions of Aureole” (Chatto & 
Windus) ; except that I must add that the 
authoress, being more fashionable than Miss 
Hunt, is less careful of her grammar, and 
that the gilt-starred cover of her book, in- 
tended to carry an air of elegant boudoirs, 
merely suggests bad taste. “Aureole” is a 
woman of letters manguée. Her pen has 
wit, dash, and vividness, but the trail of 
Journalese is over every page. What was 
good enough for the World isn’t good 
enough for the World. The slightest re- 
vision would have removed such humours 
as these : “ Mount Somerfield is a splendid 
sporting estate. There is no denying the 
fact. Earth, air, fire, and water, yield their 
quota to the holocaust.” Holocaust? “To 
have six-foot-two of splendid Saxon manhood 
chained to one’s triumphal car is not the 
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smallest and sweetest of social joys.” Surely 
Aureole means “least sweet.” But Mrs. Jack 
is indeed “a fascinating sinner,” and the scene 
of her exposure is admirable comedy. As a 
specimen of the book’s wit take Mrs. Jack’s 
description of the way she was married off 
to protract her mother’s youth. “At sweet 
sixteen it was borne in upon me that I was 
nothing but a horrible flood-mark of grisly 
time.” (The “grisly” mixes the metaphor— 
but pass on.) “There seemed no hope or 
help beneath the sun until Mr. Hunter 
loomed upon the horizon. He peered down 
the tunnel-like bonnet to which I was con- 
demned, was satisfied with the vista, and 
had the wit to allow for unnaturally short 
petticoats and an extravagantly long pigtail. 
This man was the straw to my mother's 
drowning youth, and she clutched viciously.” 
Yes, they are a witty pair, Violet Hunt and 
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“ Aureole.” 
novel? 

I have three volumes of poetry fresh from 
the Bodley Head—all feminine and _ all 
minor—“A Pomander of Verse” by E. 
Nesbit, “Songs and Verses” by Dollie 
Radford, and “Vespertilia” by Rosamund 
Marriot Watson. Invidious though the ré/e 
of Paris be, I have no hesitation in awarding 
the palm of Beauty to the first, and this 
though I had always loved the last best. 
But there is little in “ Vespertilia” to recall 
the “Graham R. Tomson” of “A Summer 
Night,” unless it be “ Nocturn,” “ London in 
October” and “ Rus in Urbe,” which strive, 
though with inferior magic, to render the 
poetry and inystery of London— 


Which is to give us the “Gyp” 


** The golden lights of the great grey town— 
The blue, blue dusk, and the amber glare 
OF gas in the twilight air.” 


Four or five other poems are fine but 
not distinctive: “‘ Walpurgis” recalls Henley, 
“Gloria Mundi” is vaguely like William 
Watson, “Requiescat” reminds me _ of 
Christina Rossetti. But “Open Sesame” 
is a lyric as fresh as her early “In the Rain,” 
and “The Prodigal Son” is surprisingly 
weird. Dollie Radford is most successful 
in her serio-comic verses. But E. Nesbit 
seems to strike with equal hand the chords 
of poetry and humour ; and though, as is the 
case with most contemporary poetry, there 
was no reason why most of her poems should 
have been published, I have marked at least 
half a dozen felicitous ones among the fifty. 
“The Gift of the Gods” holds a profound 
thought. The gods take our dreams, our 
joy, our youth, our beauty, our love, and 
give us— what ? 


** Wisdom is thine—to understand 
The worth of all that thou hast lost.” 


But, after all, ‘tis only a variant of SZ 
jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait, There 
is a pretty “ Lullaby,” and a dainty “ Child’s 
Song in Spring” : 


‘* Such a gay green gown God gives the larches— 
As green as He is good ! 
The hazels hold up their arms for arches 
When Spring rides through the wood.” 


“The Better Part” and “ Indiscretion” are 
charming lyrics, and “ Rejected” and “A 
Comedy” are worthy of Browning. But how 
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careless of the file must a writer be who lets 
pass a quatrain such as this : 


“ Or had I sung when rhymes were yet unwed, 
And crowned their marriage in the songs I 
made, 
I had laid them down before you unafraid, 
Meet offering to your grace and goodlihead.” 


The third line doesn’t scan, the two middle 
lines are zo¢ supposed to rhyme with the 
two extreme lines, and the final “ meet offer- 
ing,” apart from its superfluous syllable, 
recalls the fleshly sacrifices of the Temple. 

I have scarcely left myself room to speak 
of other books that have accumulated on my 
table, including the Yellow Book (which is 
changing colour); but I can recommend the 
new idylls “ Mid Green Pastures” (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.), by Mrs. Rentoul 
Esler, authoress of “The Way they Loved 
at Grimpat.” One or two of the stories 
strike conventional notes, but “Time, the 
Alchemist,” and “ Jamie Myles’s Vehicle” are 
of uncommon distinction, and will please 
lovers of Miss Wilkins. If you want a 


Christmas or a New Year’s present for 
your children, give them Andrew Lang's 
“The Red True Story Book” (Longman), 
but be careful to read it yourself first, 


for “eminent hands” have written it— 
Crockett and May Kendall and Agnes 
Repplier, to say nothing of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lang. Or if you want to brighten 
up the nursery or the drawing-room table, 
provide it with the same publishers’ 7/e 
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Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls, quaintly 
illustrated in colours by Florence K. Upton. 
At this festive season you would probably 
not bid me discourse of Pater’s new book 
of Miscellaneous Studies (Macmillan), or of 
Coleridge’s posthumous thoughts, Amma 
Poete (Heinemann), so at present I will 
only say that the former contains one of 
Pater’s most precious things, “The Child in 
the House,” and that the latter is a valu- 
able addition to the “Table-Talk,” despite 
the “ eternal subjective-objective ” of which 
Carlyle complained ; as witness this pro- 
found jotting, taken at random: “ What is 
the universal of man in all, but especially in 
savage states? Fantastic ornament, and, in 
general, the most frightful deformities—slits 
in the ears and nose, for instance. What is 
the solution? Man will not be a mere thing 
of nature; he will be and show himself 
a power in himself. 
Hence these violent 
disruptions of himself | 
from all other crea- 
tures! What they are 
made, that they re- 
main—they are 
Nature’s and wholly 
Nature’s.” The editor 
labels thisdeepthought 
“Vain Glory,’ which 
does not speak very 
well for the editor. 

And so—may your shadows on the snow 
never grow less ! 


I. ZANGWILL. 








